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CHAPTER XIIL 


Ehokmous crimes are not subjects on which it m 
desirable to stimulate curiosity, and had the assassina- 
tion of Darnley been no more than a vulgar act of 
wickedness ; had the mysteries connected with it and 
the results arising from it extended only to the persons, 
the motives, and the escape or punishment of the per- 
petrators or their accessories, it might have remained a 
problem for curious speculation, but it would neither 
have deserved nor demanded the tedious attention of 
the historian. Those events only are of permanent 
importance which have either affected the fortunes of 
nations or have illustrated in some signal manner the 
character of the epochs at which they have occurred. 
If the tragedy at Eirk-a-Field had possessed no claim 
foi notice on the first of these grounds, deeds of vio- 
lence were too common in the great families of Scot- 
land in the sixteenth century to have justified a minute 
consideration of a single special act of villany. 

But the death of the husband of the Queen of Scots 
belongs to that rare class of incidents which, like the 
murder of Omsar, have touched the interests of the 
entire educated world. Perhaps there is no single re- 
corded act, arising merely out of private or personal 
passions, of which the public consequences have been 
so considerable. The revolution through which Scot- 
land and England were passing was visibly modified by 
it; I it perplexed the counsels and complicated the policy 
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of the great Catholic Powers of the Continent i 'while 
the ultimate verdict of history on the character of the 
greatest English statesmen of the age must depend 
upon the opinion which the eventual consent of man- 
kind shall accept on the share of the; Queen of Scots 
herself in that transaction. If the Queen of Scots was 
the victim of a conspiracy, which at the present day tuid 
with an imperfect case before us can nevertheless be 
seen through and exposed, it is impossible to believe 
that men like Sir William Cecil, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
or Lord Bedford were deceived by so poor a contriv- 
ance ; and« as the vindication of the conduct of the 
English Government proceeds on the assumption of her 
guilt, so the determination of ber innoeence will equally 
be the absolute condemnation of Elizabeth and Eliza- 
beth’s advisers* 

Yet the difficulty of the investigation has been oc- 
casioned only by the causes which make it necessary* 
Had the question been no more than personal, it 
would long ago have been decided ; but we have to do 
with a case on wliicli men liave formed their opinions, 
not on the merits of the evidence, but throiigh the 
passions or traditions of the party to which they have 
belonged. The interests of the Catholics required at 
the time that a plea of innocence on behalf of the Queen 
of Scots should formally be preferred before tile world. 
The same cause, reinforced bytlie later political sympa- 
thies of the adherents of the Stuarts, converted after- 
W'ards the formal plea into a real one. And thus 
things once considered certain, and against which no 
contemporary evidence can be adduced deserving to be 
called by the name, have been made doubtful by the 
mere effect of repeated denial Conjectures have been 
converted into facts by hardy assertions; and now 
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when the older passions are cooling down, sentimental 
ism prolongs the discussion with the materials accinnii* 
lated to its hand. 

It is, therefore, of the liighest importance to ascertain 
the immediate belief of the time at which the murder 
took place, while party opinions were still unsbaped 
and party action undeterminecL The reader is invited 
to follow the story as it unfolded itself from day to day. 
He will be shown each event as it occiuTed, with the 
impressions wliich it formed upon the minds of tlmse 
who had best means of knowing tlm truth. He will see 
the judgment passed upon the conduct of tlie Queen of 
Scots, both by friend and foe, before the explanations 
and interpretations which form her general defence had 
as yet been put forward by her advocates; and thus 
when he comes to tlie circumstances under which these 
explanatloiis were laid before the world, he will be in a 
position to judge for himself the degree of credibility 
which attaches to them. 

Taking up the narrative therefore wliei'e it was left 
in the 10th chapter of this history, the reader will con" 
sider himself at Holyrood on the morning of the 10th 
of February. By the time that day had broken, the 
King’s death, and the apparent manner of it, was known 
throughout the town. The people were rushing about 
the streets. The servants of the Court were talking 
eagerly in knots about the quadrangle of the palace. 
It was ascertained at the lodge that the Earl of Both- 
well or some of his people had passed out after the 
Queen had returned the preceding night, and had 
entered again after the explosion. An instinct, ex- 
plained by the character of the man, pointed at once 
to the earl as the assassin ; and as Paris the French 
page crossed the court to his master’s room, “all men 
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looked askance at liim/’ and read guilt in his white 
cheeks and shuffling moyeineiits.i 

The Onnistons, Dalgleish, Powiy, Tlephurn, and the 
other conspirators were already collected as he entered. 
Bothwell asked him savagely why he stood shaking 
there, with such a hangdog look upon him. He said 
miserably tliat lie was afraid of being found out and 
punishecL ‘‘You?” said the Earl, glaring at him, 
“you ? Y"es, you are a likely person to be suspected. 
Look at these gentlemen. They have lands and goods, 
wives and children, and they have risked them all in 
my service. The sin, if sin it be, is mine, not yours. 
I tell you the Lords of Scotland have done this deed. 
A wretch like you is safe in your insignificance.” GoL 
lecting his spirits as he could, Paris went to the apart- 

1 "Nicholas Hubert, alias French Paris, was Both well’s page. He left 
Scotland soon after the murder, being too mucli terrified to remain there, 
and for eighteen months was supposed to have been drowned. But he had 
probably spread the report himself, that there might be no further enquire 
after him. It was discovered afterwards that he bad rejoined his master in 
Denmark, and in the early summer of 15G9 the Kegxmt Murray' or ths 
Kegent Murray’s frieiids got possessiou of his person “ by policy.'’ In some 
way or other he was kidnapped and brought over to Leith. His capture 
was carefully kept secret. He was taken privately to St. Andrew’s, -wlieia 
the Kegent happened to be, and examined by George Buchanan, Robert 
Ramsay, I^Iurray’s steward, and John Wood, his confidtiiitial secretary 
Paris made two depositions, the first not touching iUary Stuart, the second 
fatally implicating her. This last was read over in his presence. He signed 
it, and was then executed, that there might be no retractation or contradic- 
tion. The haste and the concealment were intended merely to baffle Eliza- 
beth, who it was feared would attempt to get hold of him and suppress his 
evidence. She did In fact hear tlmt he was in the Regent’s hands, and she 
instantly wrote to desire that his life might be spared, but it was too late to 
be of use to the poor wretch. The anticipation, of her inteiTerence had 
hastened his death ; he was hanged before her letter arrived, and his deposi- 
tion countersigned by the examiners, which is now in the Record OfHee, 
was forwarded in reply. — Depositions and declarations of Nicholas Hubert, 
August, 1569: J/NN, Bc.othmd^ Rulh Bmse, Depositions of French Paris, 
printed in Pitcairn’s Criminal and in Goodall, Vol. II. p. 76. Fo? 

the account of I’aris’s capture and Elizabeth’s letter, see also MBS, Boot* 
\ Bolls 
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ments of the Queen, where Bothwell followed him di- 
rectly after, Mary Stuart had slept soundly, but was 
by this time stirring. The windows were still closed. 
The room was already hung wdth black and lighted 
with candles. She herself was breakiasting in bed, 
eating composedly, as Paris observed, a ne^v-laid egg,^ 
She did not notice or speak to him, for Bothwell came 
close behind and talked in a low voice W’ith her behind 
the curtain. 

Whatever may or may not have been her other bad 
qualities, timidity was not one of them ; and if she -was 
innocent of a share in tlie murder, her self-possession 
was equally remarkable. Her husband, the titular 
King* of Scotland, had been assassinated the night be- 
fore in the middle of Edinburgh not two hours after she 
had herself left his side. Tlie perpetrators were neces- 
sarily men about the Court, and close to her own 
person. She professed to believe that she was herself 
the second object of the conspiracy, yet she betrayed 
neither surprise nor alarm. The practical energy at 
other times so remarkable was conspicuously absent. 
She did not attempt to flyf She sent for none of the 
absent noblemen to protect her ; the vigour, the resolu- 
tion, the fiery earnestness wliich she had shown on the 
murder of Eitzio — of these there was no outward 
symptom. Leaving the conspirators to meet in Gemi- 
eil and affect to deliberate, she spent her morning in 
writing a letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, her 
ambassador in Paris, informing him of the catastrophe: 
declaring her resolution, which it might have been 

^ Le Lundy matin erire ne.uf et dix h cures, le diet Paris diet qu'il entre 
Ians la chambre de la Iteyne, laquelle c-stoit bian close, et son lict la tendu 
du noire on si{j;ne de deuil, et de la cbandella alUuiiee dedans icelle, la on 
MadT.»ft« de, Bryant lu 3 " donnoit ii dejeuner d’ung ceuf irais. — Second dewh 
wtion o* Paris: Piteami, Vol. I. part 2, p. 509. 
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•tliought unnecessaiy to insist upon, of punishing the 
murderers as soon as they should be discovered. But 
she took no active steps to discover them. Lennox, 
Darnlej’s hither, was at Glasgow or near it, but she 
did not send for him. Murray was within reach, but 
she did not seem to desire his presence ; although she 
told the Archbishop that only accident had interfered 
with her intention of spending the previous night at 
Kirk-a-Field, — that whoever had taken the enter- 
prise in hand, it had been aimed as well at herself as at 
the King, since the providence of God only had pre- 
vented her from sleeping in the house which was de- 
stroyed.” ^ 

Later in the day a despatch came in from the Arch- 
bishop himself, containing a message to her from 
Catherine de Medici that her husband’s life was in 
danger, and another letter to the same effect from the 
Spanish Ambassador in London ; but, <alas ! as she said 
in her reply, the intimation had come too late.” The 
plot, it seems, was known in Paris, and knmvn to De 
Silva ; yet she, if she was to be believed, was innocent 
of all suspicion of it. 

In the afternoon there was a faint show of mvestiga- 
tion. Argyle and Bothwell went to inspect the ruins. 
The body was brought down to Holy rood, and the 
servants who had survived the explosion and the in- 
habitants of the adjoining houses were sent for arid 
questioned. They could tell but little, for who, it was 

r The letter of the Queen of Scots to the Archbishop is printed both hy 
Keith and Labanotf. It is dated Febmaiy, 11. But there is an evident 
mistake, or the Queen added the date the day after the letter Avas Avritten, 
for she describes the murder as having been committed on the night past, 
being February 9 ; and in a second letter, Avritten a week after, she says, 
“ we received your letter upon the 10th of this; instant, and that same day 
wrait to you.” -— Mary Stuui't to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Febniary 18 
lAbanoff, YoL IL 
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said, dared accuse Botliwell, who was doer, jiidga, 
enquirer, and examiner ? ” ^ Even so, however, and in 
the midst of their alarm, awkward hints and facts were 
blurted out which it was desirable to keep back, and 
the witnesses were not pressed any further. 

The next moxming' (Tuesday) a proclamation ap- 
peared, signed by Bothwell, Maitland, and 
Argyle, offering a reward of 2000/. for the 
discovery of the murderer, with a free pardon to any 
accomplice wdio would confess. In the evening after 
dusk, an anonymous placard waxs fixed against the door 
of the Toibooth, accusing Bothwell and Sir James 
Balfour as the immediate perpetrators, and containing, 
in addition, the ominous words, that the Queen *was 
an assenting party, through the persuasion of the Earl 
Bothwell and the wdtchcraft of the Lady Buccleuch 

Surrounded by his own retainers, with every member 
of the Council at Edinburgh, if not as guilty as him-' 
self yet implicated too deeply to act against him, Both- 
well met the challenge with open defiance. In a sec- 
ond proclamation he invited his accuser to 
come forwaixl, pi'Ove liis charge, and chaim 
his reward. An answ^er instantly appeared, again un- 
signed, but declaring that if the 2000/. was produced 
and was deposited in some indifferent hand, and if two 
of the Queen’s servants, Bastian and Joseph Ritzio, 

1 Biiehanan. 

2 Margaret Douglas, wife of Sir "Walter Scott of Buccleuch, was the 
daughter of the Earl of Angus, and cousin of Morton. Like her sister Lady 
Keres, she had been one of the many mistresses of Bothwell, and it was by 
her that the Earl had been especially recommended to the notice of Mary 
Stuart. She does not appear to have been a very modest lady. Sir Wil- 
liam Drury, writing to Cecil, said, “ I dare not deliver unto your honour the 
Lady Bucclcnch’s speech, yea, openly, of her telling the cause that she 
bred his greatness with the Queen by, nor of her speech of the Queen, nor 
of his insatiateness towards women.” — Drury to Cecil, May, ISGTr.Boj’cfc*' 
MBS,M(dkl[uu&e. 
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David’s brother, were aiTested, the writer, and 
others with him,” would declai'e themselves and make 
good their 'words. ^ Perhaps the names mentioned sng-* 
gested too close a knowledge of dangerous facts. The 
men were not aiTested, and tlie Council said no more ; 
but as the silence and inaction continued, the tongues 
of all men were loosed, and the thoughts which were 
an the minds of everj one hurst into the air. Midnight 
cries were heard in the wynds and alleys of Edinburgh, 
crying for vengeance upon the Queen and BothwelL 
Each day as it broke showed the walls pasted with 
“ bills,” in which their names were linked together in 
an infamous union of crime — and, bold as they were, 
they were startled at the passionate instinct with which 
their double guilt had been divined. Fifty desperate 
men guarded the Earl whenever he appeared in the 
street. If he spoke to any one ‘‘ not assured his friend, 
his hand was on his dagger hilt;” and he swore sav- 
agely, “ that if he knew who were the setters up of the 
bills and writings, he would wash his hands in their 
blood.” 1 

The atmosphere of Edinburgh grew unpleasant. 
The Court thought of removing into easier and safer 
quarters at Stirling, and an intimation was conveyed to 
Loi'd Mar, who was in charge of the castle, that tlie 

Queen wished to be bis guest. Mar, how- 

Feb. 16. T 1 , 

ever, decimed to admit withm the gates a 
larger force than he could keep in order, and Bothwell 
dared not leave liis followers beliind him. The he-< 
reditary guardian of the Prince was too important a 
person to quarrel with, and it was necessary to put up 
with tlie refusal.^ 


1 Druiy to CecU, Febnmry 23: iV/jSlAS. 

S Tb e Earl of Mar is nat the best liked of, for he might have had guesta 
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Secured as lie was of the support or silence of the 
principal noblemen, Botlxwell had evidently not been 
prepared for such an outburst of emotion about a mere 
murder. A thrust witli a dirk or a stroke with a 
sword ivas the time-hallowed and custom-acknowdedged 
method of ridding the world of an enemy. The piti- 
ful desertion of his companions after Ritzio’s murder 
had left Darnley almost without a single friend ; and 
but for a new spirit which was pouring with the Refor- 
mation into Scottish life, the mere destruction of a 
troublesome boy would have been but the wonder of 
a day, forgotten in the next tragedy. This change of 
times, however, was not understood till it was felt, and 
it was supposed that a short absence of the Court 
would give time for passion to cool. Forty days of 
close seclusion was the usual perhrd prescribed for 
Royal mourning; but the Queen found the confine- 
ment injurious to her health, and, as Stirling was im- 
practicable, sbe turned her thoughts elsewhere.^ Darn- 
ley was privately buried at Holyrood on the night of 
the 15th; his horses and clothes were given to Both- 
wpU ; ^ and on the morning of the 16th, Mary Stuart, 
attended by Bothwell, Huntly, Argyle, Maitland, 
Lords Fleming, Livingston, and a bun dred other gen- 

But he will have no more than such as he may rule. He bath been dealt 
with, but he -will not yield.” — Sir \Villiam Druiy to Cecil, Februaiy 10? 
Border MSS. 

1 Leslie, Bishop of Ross, the first champion of Queen Mary’s honour,’’ 
gives a singular reason for her neglect of the usual observance on this 
occasion. As to the forty da3"s of mourning, he said, which ought to have 
been kept, “Kings might be mourned for in that wa^^; but Bamle^^ 'was 
onl\’' a king by court esj^; be was a subject, and took his honour from his 
wife, and therefore her Grace mourned after another sort.”^ — Befe^ice of 
Qwee/i Muw/’s printed by Anderson. 

'2 The clothes were sent to a tailor to be altered for their new owner. 
The tailor said it was the custom of the countiy, the clothes of the dead 
wers always the right of the hangman. Calderwood. 
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tlumenVTod^ away to tlie house of Lord Setou, near 
Preston Pans. The Archbishop of St. the 

Primate of Scotland, gave the paity the sanction of 
his right reverend presence. As a Hamilton he could 
not but look with favour on the destruction of the heir 
of the rival house of Lennox. The Queen Avas com- 
mitting herself to a course, of which the end, to his 
experienced eyes, was tolerablj^ clear ; and Mary 
Stuart once out of the w^ay, Ghatelherault, by pre- 
scriptive right, would again become Regent, and the 
baby-Prince alone remain between the House of Ham- 
ilton and the Scottish crown.^ 

Lord Seton entertained the royal party in person. 
Tlie Queen, relieved from the siiggestions and remi- 
niscences of Edinburgh, recovered rapidly from the 
indisposition which was the excuse of her departure. 
The days were spent in hunting and shooting, varied 
only with the necessary attention to immediate and 
pressing business. Elizabeth was to be written to. 
She could not be left without formal information of her 
cousin’s death j and Sir Robert Melville, whom Eliza- 
beth knew and liked, was chosen as the bearer of the 
communication. The Queen of England had objected 
so strongly to the original marriage with Darnley, and 
had been so indignant and alarmed at the consumma- 
tion of it, that it was doubtless expected that she would 
accept placidly the news that he was put out of the 
way. To sweeten the infoimiation still further, and 
remove all possible unpleasantness, Mary Stuart eni- 

1 The false dealing of the Hamiltons, which' in the sequel will appeal 
more clearly, was seen through at the time. Sir William Drury wrote, ‘‘ It 
18 judged the Bishop of St. Andrew’s encourages the Queen and Bothwell in 
this manner to proceed not from any goodwill to eitherof them, but for both 
iheir destructions the rather to bring his triends to their purpose.” — Drury 
to Cecil, May 6; 
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powered Melville to say tliat slie was now prepared to 
yield on the great point wdiicli she had so long con- 
tested, to ratify the disputed clause in the treaty of 
Leith, and abandon her pretensions to Elizabeth’s 
erown.^ 

In France also there were special matters to be ar- 
ranged with convenient speed. More than once already 
Mary Stuart had experienced the inconvenience of tlie 
unprotected condition in which she lived at Holyrood* 
The sovereign, though feudal head of the military force 
of the kingdom, yet commanded the services of the 
lieges only through the noblemen to whom they owed 
their first obedience ; and while the Earl of Argyle 
had but to raise his finger and 5000 breechless fol- 
lowers Avould be ready at the moment to follow him 
tlu'ough life and death, the sovereign, if the nobles 
held aloof, commanded but the scanty services of the 
scattered vassals of the crown lands. The present 
prospects of the Court wnre at least precarious. She 
felt that neither she herself nor Bothwell wmuld be the 
worse for the presence of a foreign guard undistracted 
by the passions of Scottish factions. She 

1 1 ^ ^ 1 Feb, 16-24. 

had, tlieretore, already begun the arrange- 
ments for the enrolment of a company of French 
harquebus men. Her French dowry would pay for 
them. They could be called the Prince’s Guard, and 
Bothwnll could command them. The times wnre 
growing more urgent, and she wrote a second letter 

1 “ Qtiant aux trois dioses qiii m’ont esMe communiqiieK par Slelville, 
j’eiitends par toutes ces instructioas qui continuez en graiuU’s eiivi« de me 
satisfaire, et qu’il vous contentera d’octroyer la reqiieste qiie my lord Bed- 
ford yoiis faict en inon nom pour la ratification de vostre traietti qui G ou 7 
ans pasR^.es en estoit faict, vous promettant que je la demandois aultant 
pour vostre bien que pour quelque profiit qui m’en resouldra/’ — Elizabeth 
to the Queen of Soots, February 24, 15G7; Scoilmdj Rolh Ilmie, 
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from Seton House to the Arclibisliop of Glasgow, de* 
siring him to ask at once for the unpaid arrears which 
were owing to her; to accept no refusal; if he could 
not get the whole, to take as much as the Court would 
give; and she -would tlmii send over some one to enlist 
men for her service.^ 

As to the murder, it was evidently hoped that noth- 
ing more need be said or done about it. The alteration 
which had passed over the Scottish people with the 
Reformation, the responsibility to European opinion, 
the sense of which was spreading everywhere with the 
growth of intellectual light, was unfelt and uncon- 
jectured by the party assembled at Seton ; and as long 
as Huntly, Both well, and Argyle held together and 
held with the Queen , th ey c oinmanded a force which 
for the present there was no one able to en counter. 

But the Eaid of liennox, though unable to act, 
was not disposed to sit down thus passively* 

,, ’ The Queen of Scots had written civilly to 
him, and had professed a wish to be guided by his ad- 
vice ; but he knew Mary’s character too well to trust 
implicitly her general and smooth professions. He 
must have known the fears which Darnley had him- 
self expressed before his -removal to Kirk-a-Field. He 
had seen him during his illness, and could hardly have 

1 And for the company of men-at->arm.s we pray you use even the like 
diligence to have the matter brought to pass in favour of the Urince our 
son, as we mentioned in our otjier letters sent you for that purpose; and 
although the whole company’s payment cannot be granted, leave not off 
but take that which shall be offered. The captain must be our son; for the 
deutenant there is none in that country (France) whom we can be content 
to place in that room. Upon your advertisement we shall send thither 
either the lieutenant or some qualilied personage for him to take up his 
company, being aforeliand assured by you that he shall speed and not find 
his travel frustrate ;/oro/7ien«i’se we wouldbe hatlw that our proceeding should 
he lenowTu'' — Maiy Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow, February 18; 
banoff, Vol. 11. 
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been deceived about the character of it. He must 
have heard from Crawford the particulars of Mary 
Stuart’s visit to Glasgow ; and if the people generally, 
on mere outward grounds of suspicion, were already 
fastening upon the Queen as an accomplice in the 
murder, no doubt at all could have rested in the mind 
of Lennox. Not daring to repair to Edinburgh, he 
remained watching the direction of events at his house 
at Houston in Eenfrewshire, and from thence he re- 
plied to the Queen’s letter with a demand that she 
should instantly assemble the entire nobility of the 
realm to investigate the extraordinary catastrophe. 

The propriety of such a course was so obvious, that 
if tlie Queen had really desired that the truth should 
be discovered, she wumld have adopted it of her own 
accord. No enquiry was possible while the Court and 
administration were under the control of a single fic- 
tion. Mary >Stuart, how’ever, calmly answered that >ne 
had already caused proclaim a Parliament,” wfiich 
would meet in the spring. Nothing would then be left 
undone to further the trial of the matter, and it was 
unnecessary to anticipate their assembly. Lennox re- 
joined that a murder was no ‘‘ Paifiament matter.” 
Time was passing away, and the assassin might fly the 
realm in the interval. Particular persons had been 
publicly accused, and at least Her Majesty might order 
the arrest of those persons ; call the Lords together, 
and invite the denouncers to present their evidence. 

So,” he said, shall your Majesty do an honourable 
and godly act in bringing the matter to sic a narrow 
point, as either it shall appear plainly, or else the tickets 
shall be found vain of themselves, and the parties slan- 
dered he exonerated and put to liberty.” ^ 

1 Correspondence ’between the Earl of Lennox and the Queen of Scota, 
’February and March, 1567, printed by Keith and by Laban off. 
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A call of the peers -would liave bi'onght up Muriay, 
Athol, Mar, and possibly others who, if not Darnl^^’s 
friends, would feel the enormity of the murder, and 
had no interest in the concealment of the criminals. 
Under their protection the yet warm scent of the as- 
sassins could be traced, some or other of them be 
caught, and the truth made known. 

It is impossible to believe that Mary Stuart desired 
any such result. Quite evidently she desired to tract 
time,” that the excitement might die away. She 
answered that she could not assemble the Lords before 
the Parliament, as they would think double conven- 
ing heavy to them ; ” as to apprehending the persons 
named in the tickets on the Tolbootli door, there were 
so many that she did not know on which ticket to pro- 
ceed ; but, treating Lennox as if it concerned him 
only and not herself or public justice at all, she said 
that if among those accused there was any one whom 
he desired to have brought to trial, upon his adver- 
tisement she wmuld proceed to the cognition taking.” ^ 

But Mary Stuart was not to escape so easily, Al- 
though Darnley’s rank and the wild manner of his 
death had startled people into more than usual atten- 
tion, had no interests circled about the Queen beyond 
those which touched herself and her own subjects, the 
murder might have passed but as one bad deed of a law- 
less age. But Mary Stuart and her proceedings we^*e 
of exceptional importance, far beyond the limits of her 
own kingdom. Whether the Huguenots should main- 
tain themselves in France — wliether the Netherlands 
were to preserve their liberties in the wrestling match 
which was about to open with Spain — whether, in fact^ 

1 Correspondence between the Earl of Lennox and the ^£ueen of Scots, 
February and March, 15S7, printed by Keith and LabanotF. 
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the Pope and the Catholics were to succeed or fail in 
the great effort now to be made to trample out the Ref- 
ormation — tliese vast matters depended on whether 
England should he Catholic or Protestant ; and whether 
England, for that generation or that century, should be 
Catholic 01 ' Protestant depended on wdiether Mary 
Stuart was or was not to be looked to as the heir pre- 
sumptive to Elizabeth’s crown. 

It lias been seen that the marriage 'V’i itli Darnley Iiad 
been considered and brouglit about among the English 
Catholics with a single view to tliis end. The projio- 
sal when first thought of had been submitted to Philip 
the Second, and had received his sanction as a step of 
supreme importance towards the reunion of England 
with Rome ; wlvile the fear and jealousy with which the 
inarriage had been I'egarded by Elizabeth and Cecil 
showed how larffe advantage the Catholic cause had 
gained by it. Dariiley stood next to Mary Stuart in 
the line of succeasionv He was an English subject, and 
the national jealousy of aliens did not extend to liiin. 
His own peculiar party in England, fostered as it had 
been by his mother’s intrigues, had been as large at one 
time as that of the Scottish Queen herself; and to the 
Great Powers, who were considering how best to re- 
cover England from heresy, tlie union of the two 
pretensions had been a triumph of political adroitness, 
and a matter of special gratitude to Providence. Thus 
when it was first whispered that the Queen of Scots 
and her husband were on bad terms, their differences 
became a prominent subject in the correspondence of 
.the Spanish Court. Thus when darker rumours stole 
abroad, that Darnley’s life was in danger, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine wrote to put the Queen on her guard ; and 
the Spanish ministers both in London and Paris took 
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upon themselves to warn her well to govern herself, 
and take heed whom she did trust.” ^ Thus ^Y mn it 
became known that he was actually dead, the Queen 
of Scots, in the first heat of disappointment, was re- 
garded as having trifled away the interests of a great 
cause, for no object but her own private indulgence. 
She had been admitted as a partner in a game, in 
wdiich the stake was the future of the woaid, and she 
had wrecked the prospects of her party in a petty 
episode of intrigue and folly. 

The opinion of Paris was as decided, and as decid- 
edly expressed, as the opinion of Edinburgh. The Arch- 
jbishop of Glasgow, when her letter reached him, did 
his best to persuade people to accept her version of the 
stoiy. But Mary Stuart was too well known at the 
French Court, and so far from heing able to convince 
others of her innocence, the Archbishop evidently was 
unable to convince himself. ’ 

‘‘He would,” he said in answer to her, “ he would 
he could make her understand what was said of the 
miserable state of Scotland, the dishonour of the nobil- 
ity, the mistrust and treason of her subjects.” — “ Yea, 
she herself was greatly and wrongoasly calumnit to be 
motive principal of the whole, and all done by her 
order.” He gathered from her Majesty’s letter that it 
“ had pleased God to preserve her to take vigorous 
vengeance.” “ He could but say that rather than that 
vengeance were not taken, it were better in this world 
had she lost life and all.” “ ITow* was the time for her 
to show that she deserved that reputation for religion 
which she had gained for herself, by showing the fruits 
of it, and doing such justice as to the vvhole world 
might declare her innoceiicy.” “ There is sa mickle 


^ Drury to Cedi, J’ebruaiy 14: JSwder MBS. 
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ill spoken,” he concluded, >Hhat I am constrained to 
ask you mercy that I cannot make the rehearsal there- 
of. Alas, Madam, all over Europe this day there is no 
purpose in hand so frequent as of your Majesty and of 
the present state of your realm, wbilk is for the most 
part interpreted sinisterly,” i 

Mary Stuart would have rather heard from the 
Archbishop that he had obtained the money for her 
body-guard, and his letter must have increased her 
anxiety for their arrival. If she was innocent all this 
time, the ground must have been prepared beforehand 
with marvellous skill. Before any evidence, genuine 
or forged, had been produced against her, on the first 
news of the catastrophe, the general instinct had set- 
tled upon her as the principal offender. If there he a 
difficulty in believing that so young a Princess would 
have lent herself to such a crime, it is singular that her 
friends in Paris, who were most interested in her well- 
doing, should have jumped so readily to so hard a con- 
clusion. 

It has been already mentioned^ that, among the first 
to bring the news to London was Moret, minister of 
the Duke of Savoy at Mary Stuart’s Court, in whose 
train David Ritzio had originally come to Scotland. 
The opinion of Moret — a Catholic, a warm friend of 
the Queen and fresh from the scene — is of considerable 
moment. The second day after the murder he hur- 
ried away from Edinburgh, “ better pleased with his 
return,” as he explained to Sir William Drury on his 
passage through Berwick, than when he went that w’^ay 
to the scene of his embassy. On reaching London he 
hastened to the Spanish Ambassador. He was cau- 


1 The Archbishop of Glasgow to Mary Stuart, March 6, printed by Keith 
a jgMpra, cap. 10 . ■ ■ i ^ 
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tious in what lie said; hut when De Silva cross-question* 
ed him about the Queen, although he did not expi’essly 
condemn her, he said not a word in her exculpation, 
and left the ambassador certainly to infer that he sus- 
pected her to have been guilty.^ He mentioned, among 
other circumstances, one which" had left a painful im- 
pression upon him. Darnley, it seems, had intended 
to present a pair of horses to the Duke of Savoy, and 
a day or two before his death had told the Queen that 
he w’islied to see Moret. She had said in answer that 
Moret was so angiy about Ritzio’s” murder that he 
would not go near him : she had not the slightest 
ground for such a statement, and had only wished to 
prevent the interview*^ 

On the 19th, Sir Robert Melville arrived with Mary 
Stuart’s letter. Prom, him De Silva learnt further par- 
ticulars, but again nothing to i^eassure him. Melville 
indeed said tlmt the Queen was innocent ; but he grew 
confused wdien he was pressed closely,^ and his defence 
was made more difficult when it became known that, 
instead of remaining in retirement at Holyrood, the 
Queen was amusing herself with her cavaliers at Seton* 
Among the loudest to exclaim against her was Lady 
Margaret Lennox, Darnley’s mother, the maker of tlie 
match which had ended so disastrously. Tliis lady had 
been hitherto expiating her offences in that matter in a 
room in the Tower. She was released immediately 
after the murder, and was besieging the Court with 
her clamours. Melville complained of her Ipnguago 

I “Por las <juales parece quo induce sospecha do Imbcr sabido o pennitido 
la Eeyna este tratado ; y aun apimtaiuiolo quo me dixese lo quo le pareoia 
contbrme a lo que el habia vista y colegido, si la Heyiia tenia cul])a dellOy 
^Tinque no la condefid do palabra no la salbd nada.” — De Silva to Philips 
March 1, 1567 : Sbmmm. 

« Jf-Sr. Ibid. 

$ “ Verle algo confuso.’’ — De Silva to Philip, February 22: MJ3» Ibid. 
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to De Silva, but De Silva could not refuse to syinpa* 
thise with her. 

“ I told Mcdville,’^ he wrote, ‘‘ that I was not sur- 
prised. The wisest men would at times forget them- 
selves in excess of sorrow, mucli more a woman in a 
case so piteous. For it is not she alone who suspects 
the Queen to be guilty of the murder ; there is a gen- 
eral opinion that it has been done in revenge for the 
Italian secretary.^ The heretics declare her guilt to 
be certain, their dislike of her assisting their suspicions. 
The Catholics are divided. The King’s party are vio- 
lent and angry. Her own friends defend her. It is 
scarcely conceivable that a Princess who had given so 
many proofs of piety and virtue should have consented 
to sucli a business ; but should it so turn out to have 
been, ihe‘ will lose many friends, and the restoration 
of the Gatholic faith in this realm through her instru- 
mentality will have become more difficult. I have 
done all that wavS possible both with the Queen of 
England and others, as in your Majesty’s service I am 
bound to do ; and in as the interests at stake 

are so considerable, I have entreated her Highness to 
take no positive step without consulting those who are 
good friends to your Majesty. However it be, the 
consequences cannot fail to be serious. This Queen, 
perhaps, may use the opportunity to interfere in Scot- 
land, not for any love which she felt for the late king, 
but for her own purposes, the circumstances a})peariiig 
to furnish her wdth a reasonable excuse.” ^ 

The belief in Mary Stuart’s innocence, it thus ap- 
pears, was limited to a single fraction of the English 

1- De Silva to Pliilii), P'ebriiaiy 22: MS, Bimancm. 

2 Same to same, February 17, b'ebruary 22, February 20: MS, Ibid. Tlj« 
m>rds in the text are extracted from three different despatcbes. 
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Catholics — in other words, to those whose interests 
inclined them to a favourable judgment of her. But 
there was one person who, if the popular theory of the 
relation between the two sovereigns is correct, should 
have rushed at once, under all the influence of public 
and personal jealousy, to the most unfavourable con- 
clusion, and yet who suspended her judgment and re- 
mained incredulous. Elizabeth herself received the 
news of the murder with profound emotion. She was 
in mourning when she admitted Moret to an audience. 
Melville and his message were both eminently unsatis- 
factory, and she was convinced that there was some 
concealed mystery which the Queen of Scots could 
have explained more fully if she had chosen. Meas- 
ures of precaution were taken at the palace for the 
better security of Elizabeth’s own sleeping rooms, and 
the guard was sifted and scrmtinised. She told De 
Silva that, much as she had disapproved of the mar- 
riage, the murdered Prince was her cousin, and she 
must insist upon an enquiry into the circumstances ; 
yet, how’^ever the world might murmur, she could not 
believe that the Queen of Scots was herself accessory 
to his death. She dwelt upon every point in the story 
^’■hich seemed to make for her. The report that she 
was gone with Both well to Seton she rejected as ut- 
terly incredible till it was proved beyond possibility of 
doubt. 

De Silva, notwithstanding his private opinion, en- 
couraged her scepticism. More than one Englisli no- 
bleman wdio had Iritherto favoui'ed the Scottish succes- 
sion, had declared himself as intending for the future 
to advocate the rival claims of Lady Catherine Grey, 
who, though dying slowly of harsh treatment, had yet 
some months of life before her, and had borne children 
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of ambiguous legitimacy to inherit what right she pos- 
sessed. Elizabeth regarded this unfortunate woman 
with a detestation and contempt beyond what she had 
felt at the worst times for Mary Stuart. De Silva 
Knew her temper, and worked upon her jealousy by 
suggesting a likelihood of some movement in Lady 
Catherine’s favour.^ 

She said she would at once send some one down to 
Scotland to enquire into the truth, and enable her to 
silence the scandalous reports wdiich were flying. The 
Queen of Scots might have been deeply in fault ; she 
had been on bad terms with her husband; she had, 
perhaps, felt little regret for his death, and had been 
culpably unwilling to discover or punish the criminals ; 
but Elizabeth was jealous of the honour of a sover^ 
eign pidiicess, and this was the worst which she would 
allow. 

Both she and Cecil thought the opportunity a fa- 
vourable one for terminating the disorders of Scotland, 
and saving Mary Stuart herself from the perils in 
which her carelessness and folly were involving her. 
If the treaty of Leith was now ratified, it had been all 
along understood that the recognition of Mary Stuart 
as Elizabeth’s heir would speedily follow. The two 
countries would then at no distant time be united, and 
the occasion might be used, when Mary Stuart’s critL 
cal position would secure her compliance, to urge her 
to accept for herself the modified Protestantism of 
England, and to revive the old project of a pralimi- 
naiy union of the Churches. 

However unseasonable the intrusion of such a sub- 
ject at such a crisis may at first sight appear, it proves 
at any rate that Elizabeth did not as yet contemplate 
1 De Silva to Philip^ February 22: MB, Bimancas, 
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the probability of a quarrel with her cousin as one of 
the consequences of tlie murder, or she would not have 
chosen the time to propose a measure whicli would 
necessarily draw them closer together. The more it 
is considered, the more evidently it will be seen to 
have been a token of essential good»will, and therefore 
in the main of confidence. Sir Henry Kiiligrew was 
chosen as the instrument of this welkin tended but en- 
tirely useless diplomacy* He was directed to sound 
the ministers of the Kirk on the possibility of their 
being induced to consent ; while Cecil by letter invited 
Maitland to work upon the Queen of Scots.^ 

This was part of KilligTew’s mission. The -other 
) was to ascertain, as fai* as possible, the truth aboixt the 
murder, and to impress on Mary Stuart herself a 
keener sense than she seemed to feel of her faults, of 
her duties, and of her danger* It was the same advice 
which had been urged upon her by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and Elizabeth, to give it emphasis, wrote to 
her with her own hand ; - 

Madam,” she said, my eai's have been so as- 
tounded, my mind so disturbed, my heart so shocked 
at the news of the abominable murder of your late 
husband, that even yet I can scarcely rally my spirits 
to write to you ; and however I would express my 
sympathy in your sorrow for his loss, so, to tell you 

1 Cecil’s letter on the subject has not been found, but Maitland’s ansirer 
to it survives. Maitland was glad of. anything which would divert the 
minds of Elizabeth and Cecil fi*om dangerous ground, “For the mark,” 
he wrote, “to which you do wish in your letter I .should shoot at, to wit 
that Her Majesty would allow your estate in religion, it is one of the things 
on earth 1 most desire. I dare be bold enough to utter mr fancy in it to 
Her MaJ e.sty, trusting that she will not like me thewor.se for uttering my 
opinion and knowledge in that which i.s prolitable for hvr every way j and 
I do not despair but although she will not yield at the first, j’^et with prog- 
ress of time that point shall be obtained.” -Maitland to Cecil, March 13.* 
MBB. Bwtland^ Molls Eouu, 
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plainly wliat I tliink, my grief is more for you than 
for him. Oh, Madam, I should ill fulfil the part either 
of a faithful Gousin or of an aflPectionate friend, if I 
were to content myself with saying pleasant things to 
you and made no effort to preserve your honour. I 
Gannot but tell yoti what all the world is thinking. 
Men say that, instead of seizing the murderei*s, you 
are looking tlii’oiigh your fingers while they escape ; 
that you will not punish those who have done you so 
great a service, as though the thing would never have 
taken place had not the doers of it been assured of iin-* 
punity. 

“ For myself, I beseech you to believe that I would 
not harbour such a thought for all the wealth of the 
world, nor wmuld I entertain in niy heart so ill a guest, 
or think so badly of any Prince that breathes. Par 
less conkl I so think of you, to whom I desire all im- 
aginable good, and all blessings which you yourself 
could wish for. But for this very reason I exhort, I 
advise, I implore you deeply to consider of the matter 
— at once, if it be the nearest friend you have, to lay 
your hands upon tlie man who has been guilty of the 
crime — to let no interest, no persuasion, keep you 
from proving to every one that you are a noble Prin- 
cess and a loyal wife. I do not write thus earnestly 
because I doubt you, but for the love which I bear 
towards you. You may have wiser councillors than I 
am — I can well believe it— but: even our Lord, as I 
remember, had a Judas among the twelve: while I 
am sore that you have no friend more true than I, and 
my affection may stand you in as good stead as tlie 
subtle wits of others.” * 

1 Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, February 24 (the original is in Flinch)! 
MSB. SiCoUaTid^ Malk Home> 
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Supposing tlie Queen of Scots to have been really 
free from the deepest shade of guilty her warmest 
friend could not have written more kindly or advised 
her more judiciously. To have followed ^ t^^^ counsel 
so given, had the power been left her, would have been 
to defeat the hopes of all who desired her ruin, and to 
recover to herself that respect and honour ■which, 
whether guilty or innocent, she was equally forfeiting. 

Mary Stuart, however, for the present was incapa- 
ble of receiving advice, nor did Elizabeth’s words 
reach the exigencies of her position. The accounts 
which reaclied her from so many sides might indeed 
have revealed to her the storm which was gathering, 
and so have awakened her fears ; hut of fear she was 
constitutionally incapable. The arrival of Elizabeth’s 
messenger touched her only so far that it recalled her 
to the necessity of observing the forms of decency, 
and when she heard that some one was coming, she 
■hastened back to Holyrood just in time to receive him. 
Killigrew reached Edingburgh on the 8th of March, 
one day behind her. He w^as entertained at dinner by 
the clique who had attended her to Seton, and in the 
afternoon was admitted to a brief audience. Tim 
windows were half closed, the rooms were darkened, 
and in the profound gloom the English Ambassador 
was unable to see the Queen’s face, but by her -words 
she seemed ^‘very doleful.” She expressed herself 
warmly grateful for Elizabeth’s kindness, but said little 
of the murder, and turned the conversation chiefly on 
politics. She spoke of Ireland, and undertook to pre- 
vent her subjects from giving trouble there ; she re- 
peated her ♦willingness to ratify the treaty of Leith, 
and professed herself generally anxious to meet Eliza- 
beth’s wishes. With these general expressions she 
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perhaps hoped that Killigrew would have been con- 
tented, hut on one point his orders were positive. He 
represented to her the unanimity with which Botliwell 
had been fastened upon as one of the murderers of the 
King ; and before he took his leave he succeeded in 
extorting a promise from her that the Earl should be 
put upon his triald His stay in Scotland was to be 
brief, and the little which he trusted himself to write 
was extremely guarded. The people he I’apidly found 
were in no humour to .entertain questions of Church 
policy. The mind of every one was riveted on the 
one all-absorbing subject. As to the perpetrators, he 
said there were great suspicions, but no proof,” and 
so far no one had been apprehended.” He saw no 
present appearance of trouble, but a general raisliking 
among tlie commons and some others which abhorred 
the detestable murder of their King, as a shame to the 
whole nation — the preachers praying openly that God 
would please both to reveal and revenge — exhorting 

all men to prayer and repentance.” 2 

One other person of note he saw, and that was the 
Earl of Murray — Murray, whose cozidoct in these 
^matters has been painted in as black colours as his sis- 
ter’s was painted by Buchanan. Murray since the 
murder had remained quiet — doing nothing because 
he saw nothing which he could usefully do. He had 
made one effort to arrest Sir James Balfour, but he 
had been instantly crossed by Bothwell,® and he could 
stir no further, without calling on the commons to take 

1 The size for tlie Earl’s trial is the rather done by the Queen for the 
observing of her promise to Mr. Killigrew, for she said and assured him 
that the Earl should he put upon his trial.” — Drury t(f Cecil, March sa. 
Mordm^ Rolls House. 

2 Sir II. Killigrew to Cecil, March 8: MSB. BcotlaTid Rolls Home. 

« Sir John Foster to Cecil, March 3 : Border MBS. 
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arms — a desperate measure for which the times were 
not yet ripe. He was therefore proposing to withdraw 
as quietly as possible into France. He wrote by Killl- 
grew’s hands to Cecil fora safe-conduct to pass through 
England^ and careful only not to swell the accusations 
which were rising against the Queen, he entreated that 
neither Cecil nor any one should judge rashly in so 
horrible a crime-’ ^ 

With this, and the letter from Maitland about the 
union of the Churches, Killigrew in less than a week 
returned to London. ISTo sooner was his back turned 
than tlie Queen went again to Seton ; and now for the 
first time it began to be understood that, although 
Bothwell ^vas to be tried for the King’s murder, he 
was intended for the King’s successor, and that at no 
distant time the Queen meant to marry him . He liad 
a wife already indeed, as the reader knows — -a Gor- 
don, Lord Huntly’s sister, whom he had but lately 
wedded ; but there were means of healing the wound in 
the Gordons’ honour, by the restoration of their for- 
feited estates ; and Huntly it seems, though with some 
misgivings, was a consenting party in the sliameful 
compact. 

We are stepping into a region where the very atmos- 
phere is saturated with falsehood ; where those who 
outwardly were bosom friends were plotting each 
other’s destruction, and those who were apparently as 
guilty as Bothwell himself were yet assuming an at- 
titude to liiin, at one moment of cringing subserviency, 
at the next of the fiercest indignation ; wdiere con- 
spiracy was spun within conspiracy, and the whole truth 
lies buried beyond the reach of complete discovery. 
Something, however, if not all, may be done* towards 
unravelling the mystery. 

1 Murray to Cecil, March 13: 
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Tliere is mucli reason to think that the intention of 
assassinating the p,nliickj Henrj Darnlev was known - 
far beyond the circle of those who were immediately . 
concerned in the execution of the deed* It had been 
foreseen from the first by those who understood Iiis 
character, and who knew how inconvenient people 
were disposed of in Scotland, that his life would be 
of no long continuance there.” His loose habits had 
early estranged him from the Queen. The Douglases, 
and his other kinsmen who had joined him in the mur- 
der of Ritzio, he had converted into mortal enemies by 
his desertion of them afterwards. He was at once 
meddlesome and incapable, weak and cowardly, yet in- 
solent and unmanageable, He had aimed idly at the 
life of the Earl of Murray. He had intruded himself 
into politics, and had written vexatious letters to the 
Pope and to the King of Spain. As tlie heir of the 
tiouse of Lennox, he was "-lie natural enemy of the 
Hamiltons and all their powerful kindred ; and in one 
wa}'’ or another he had given cause to almost every 
nobleman in Scotland, except bis father, to feel Ins 
presence there undesirable. His coming at all, though 
^submitted to out of deference to the English Catholics, 
had revived sleeping fends, and had broken up the 
unity of the Council ; wdiile at the same time it bad es- 
tranged Elizabeth, and alienated the Protestant Lords, 
who had before been as loud as the rest in claiming the 
English succession for tlieir sovereign^ Tlie marriage, 
so far as Scotland was concerned, had been a mistake. 
Could he have been got rid of by a divoi’ce his life 
might have been spared; but a divorce woukh have 
tainted the Prince’s legitimacy, and the Prince’s birth 
had given treble strength to the Queen’s party in Eng- 
land — strength sufScient, it might be hoped, to ovetv 
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come, after tlie iirst shock, the displeasure which might 
^be created among them by his father’s removal. 

All these points had been talked over at Craigmillar, 
before the baptism of James at Stirling. A bond was 
signed there by Argyle, Both well, Himtly, Sir James 
Balfour, and perhaps by 'Maitland, the avowed object 
of which was Daniley’s death. Morton, by his own 
confession, was invited to join, and had only suspended 
his consent till assured under the Queen’s hand of her 
approval. There were other writings also, it will be 
seen, which were afterwards destroyed, because more 
names were compromised by them. But it seems 
equdly certain that the relations between the Queen 
and Bothwell were kept secret between themselves. 
Darnley was to be made away with, only to open a 
way to some noble alliance with France or Spain ; cer- 
tainly nt>t that his place might be taken by a ruffian 
Border Earl, whose elevation would be the most fetal 
of obstacles on the Queen’s road to the high place 
which Scotch ambition desired for her. 

Nor again were the other noblemen — unless per- 
haps Argyle be an exception — acquainted beforehand 
with the means by whicli the murder was actually 
effected. Had the work been left to such a man as 
Maitland, the wretched creature would have been 
made away with by poison — as was unsuccessfully 
tried at Stirling- — or in- some artificially created quai'- 
rel, or by some contrivance in which foul play, tliough 
it might be guessed at, could not have been proved. 
Ill that case it might have been hoped that Elizabeth, 
who had proclaimed Darnley traitor, had held his 
mother close prisoner in the Tower, had resented the 
marriage as an immediate attack upon lier crown. 
Would not look too cimously into a casualty so mueb 
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to lier advantage ; and Mary Stuart, free to choose an- 
other husband, might make fresh conditions for her . 
place in the succession. 

But Bothwell had withdrawn the management into 
his owiv hands. Although Maitland was in corre- 
spondence with the Queen when Darnley was brought 
up from Glasgow to Kirk-a-Field, there is no reason 
to suppose that he was admitted further into Bothw^ell’s 
plans ; and the murder had been brought about wdth 
such ingenious awkw^ardness that it had startled all 
Europe into attention. Unable to move, for their sig- 
natures compromised them, the Lords could but sit still 
and wait for what 'vras to follow ; but It is easy to un- 
derstand the irritation with wliich they must have 
regarded the intruding blockhead who had marred the 
game, even thougli they could see no present means by 
which the fault could be rectified. It is easy to com- 
prehend how intense must have been tlieir disgust, as 
tliey began to find that, after all, they had been Both- 
well’s dupes - — ^that he had been using them as the 
stepping stones to his own lust and his owm ambition. 

The populace of Edinburgli had come early to their 
owm conclusions on the relations between the Queen 
and the Earl. On her return to Seton after Killi- 
grew’s departure, although she had promised that he 
should be placed on his trial for the murder, she took 
no pains to conceal the favour wuth which slie regarded 
him. Thei'e were moments when her danger struck 
her, and she bad passing thoughts of flying to France: 
but she had reason to fear no very favourable reception 
there. The French Court had not even gone through 
the form of sending to condole with her on her widow- 
hood. The office had been proposed to the Marquis de 
Rambouillet, but he had declined it, and no one bad 
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been chosen in his place, ^ But Catherine de Medici 
and Charles had did not 

exert lierself to discover and punisli the assassin, she 
would cover herself with infamy, and that she could 
expect for the future no friendship or support from 
France.^ In that direction there was little to be looked 
for: so the Queen gathered up her nerves, resolving to 
trust her own resources, and to defy the world and its 
opinion. 

As a preparation for tlie trial, she placed in Both- 
welhs hands the castles of Edinburgh, Blackness, and 
Inchkeith, Dunbar lie held already, and Dumbartoti 
w’as to be given to him as soon as lie could collect a 
sufficient force to hold it.® Another placard, accusing 
him, svas hung up on tlie Tolbooth door. The sup- 
posed author, a brother of Murray of Tullibardine, 
w^as proclaimed traitor. The ports were watched for 
him, and any sliipper ’’ who should carry him out of 
the kingdom was threatened with death.^ That Botli- 
W'ell could be found guilty was certainly never con- 
templated as a possible contingency, for it was no longer 
a secret tliat the Queen meant to marry liiai as soon as 
he could be separated from his wife. The preliminaries 
of the divorce were being hurried forward, and Lady 
Bothwell, in fear of a worse fote for herself, had been 
induced to sue for it. A plea was foiiiul in Bothweirs 
own iniquities ; and that no feature might be wanting 

1 Don Francis de Alava to Philip 11. March 15: Tculet, Yol, 1. 

2 “ The Queen jMofher aiul the French Kin»' did also write vorr sorely to 
the Queen, as.suring her tiiat il“ she performed not her promise in seeking 
by all her power to have the death of the King their cousin revenged, and 
to clear herself, she should not only think herself dishonoured, but to receive 
tliem for her contraries, and tlmfc they would be her enemies.” — Drury ta 
Cecil, March 29 : J5or(/e»’ 

8 Ibid. 

^ Royal Proclamation, March 12: Anderson. 
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to complete the foulness of the picture, his paramour, 
Lady Buccieuch, was said to be ready, if necessary, to 
come forward with the necessary evidence.^ 

The moral feeling of the age was not sensitive. 

* The Tudors, both in England and Scotland, had made 
the world familiar with scandalous sepax^ations ; and 
there were few enormities for which precedents could 
not be furnished from the domestic annals of the north- 
ern kingdom. Yet there was something in the present 
proceeding so preposterous, that even those most cal- 
lous in such matters were unable to regxii’d it with in- 
difference. The honour of the country, the one sub- 
ject on which Scottish consciences were sensitive, was 
compromised by so monstrous an outrage upon de- 
cency. The Queen’s political prospects would be 
ruined, without any one countervailing advantage 
whatever, if it was allowed to take place. There was 
no national party to gratify, no end to gain, no family 
alliance to support or strengtlien the Crown. Sncli a 
marriage under such circumstances would he simply a 
disgi’ace. It would be at once the consummation of 
an enormous cidme, and a public defiant confession of 
it in the face of all men. The miii'der itself might 
have been got over, and the private adultery, even if 
it had been discovered, might have been concealed or 
condoned. But to follow up the assassination of her 
husband by an open marriage with the man whom ail 
the world knew by this time to have been the mur- 
derer, was entirely intolerable. In such hands the 

1 “ For the divorce between Botlnvell and his wife this is aiTanged, that 
Ihe same shall come of her — alleging this— that she knoweth he hath had 
ihe company of the Lady Buccleugh since she was married to him.” — 
Brury to Cecil, March 2% \ Border And again: “It is thought that 

the Lady of Buecleiighj if need be, will atlirm he hath so done.” — Same to 
game, April 13 : Ibid. 
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baby Prince would be no safer than his father, and 
one murder would soon be followed by another. 

When it became certain that so extraordinary a step 
was seriously contemplated, Sir Janies Melville says,^ 
that ‘‘ every good subject who loved the Queen had « 
sore hearts,” Lord Herries, the most accomplished 
of her friends, a man "of the world, who saw what 
would follow, was the first to hasten to her feet to re- 
monstrate, The Queen received him with an aflFecta* 
tion of surprise. She assured him that ‘‘ there was no 
such thing in her mind,’^ and he could but apologise 
for his intrusion and i^etire from the Court at liis best 
speed, before Bothwell had heard what he had done. 

Melville liimself tried next, and he received oppor- 
tune assistance from a quarter to which of all others 
Mary Stuart could least afford to be indifferent. 
Thomas Bishop, her agent in England, of whom we 
shall hear again, and who was eventually lianged, 
being at this moment the expositor of the feeliiigvS of 
the leading English Catholics, wTote a letter to Mel- 
ville, which he desired him to show to tlie Queen. 

It was reported in England,” Bisliop said, “ that 
her Majesty was to marry the Earl Bothwell, the. mur- 
derer of her husband, who at present had wife of his 
own, and was a man full of all sin. He could scant 
believe that she would commit so gross an oversight, 
so prejudicial every way to her interest and to the 
nohle mark he knew she shot at. If she married that 
man she would lose the favour of God, her own repu- 
tation, and the hearts of all England, Ireland, and 
Scotland.” 

Thus armed, Sir James Melville, ever Mary Stu- 
best adviser — and, even when she went her own 
1 Memoirs of Bir James Mticilh, 
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wilful way, the first to conceal her faults — entered his 
sovereign’s presence and placed the letter in her 
hands. She read it, hut she was in no condition to 
profit by it. She refused to believe that the letter had 
been written by Bishop. She said it was a device of 
Maitland’s, “ tending to the wreck of the Earl of 
Bothwell,’’ and she sent for Haitian and taxed him 
with it. He of course assured her that he had nothing 
to do with it. His opinion she already knew, and ha 
did not care to press it further. He told Melville tliat 
he had done more honestly than wisely, and that if 
Both well heard of it he would kill him. 

“It was a sore matter,” said Melville, “ to see that 
good Pxdncess run to utter wreck, and nobody to fore- 
warn her of her danger.” He once more protested to 
her that the letter was genuine, and that, wdioever 
wrote it, it contained only the deepest truth. “ He 
found she had no mind to enter upon the subject.”^ 
There was nothing more to be done. He did not then 
know the extent to which she had committed herself, 
and he and her other friends could but stand by with 
folded hands and wait the result. 

The Earl of Lennox, encouraged by the promises 
extorted by Killigrew, after a fortnight’s silence ac- 
cepted the Queen’s challenge to name the persons 
wdiom he accused. He specified Botlnvell, with two 
of his followers ; Sir James Balfour and four foreign- 
ers, palace minions, — Bastian, whose marriage had 
been the excuse for the . retreat of the Queen from 
Kirk-a-Field, John de Bourdeaux, Joseph Ritzlo, the 
favourite’s brother, and Francis, one of Mary Stuart’s 
personal servants. She replied that the Lords would 
in a few days assemble in Edinburgh. The persons 

1 3iemoirR of Sir James Mdulle - 
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named in Iiis letter sliould then be arrested and abide 
their trial r and Lennox liimself, if his leisure or 
commodity might suit,’ ’ was invited to be present.^ 

A trial of some sort could not be avoided. The 
question now was, in what form it would be best en- 
countered. Argyle, Huntly, Maitland, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, and several others were in 
Bothwell’s power. Unless they consented to stand by 
him, he held their signatures to the Craigmillar bonds, 
and could produce them to the world. . Yet feeling, as 
he could not choose but feel, the ticklish ground on 
which he stood with them —feeling too, perhaps, that 
there was no permanent safety for him as long as he 
remained so hateful to the now formidable mass of the 
middle classes — he made an attempt to gain the Earl 
of Murray, the one trusted leader of the popular 
party. The Queen sent for her brother to Seton. 

Bothwell— if Lord Herries, who is the authority for 
the story, is to be believed — admitted his own guilt, 
but insisted that what he had done and committed 
was not for his private interest only, but with the con- 
sent of others — of Murray himself with the rest.” 
He therefore threw himself on Murray’s honour, and 
invited him to subscribe a bond to stand by him in his 
defence. , 

The Queen added' her entreaties to Bothwell’s, but 
she, as well as lie, signally failed. Murray professed 
himself generally anxious to discharge his duties to his 
Sovereign, but bond of any kind he-refused to sign.^ 
The refusal may be laid to his credit, if the fair 
measure of a man’s honesty is the standard of his 
time. As to his consent to the murder, ho perempto^ 

A Mary Stuart to the Earl of Lennox, March 23 : Keith. 

2 Keith, VoL IL p. 609, 
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riij denied that it had been ever spoken of in his pres« 
ence. It is unlikely that he should have been entirely 
ignorant of a conspiracy to which the whole Court in 
some degree were parties* His departure from Edin- 
burgh on the morning of the mux'der suggests that he. 
was aware that some aark deed was intended which 
he could not prevent. Yet it is to be observed that 
Botliwell himself, in his conversation with Paris before 
the deed was done, professed to expect nothing better 
from him ‘than neutrality j and thus, had there been 
no inner intrigue, and had the assassination been 
merely political, he would have had no claim on Mur- 
ray’s help or forbearance. Yet, to decline to be the 
friend of the man who at the moment held the 
strength of ScotlancLin his hands, was no safe step for 
any man. Murray’s life was in danger ; ^ and seeing 
nothing that he could usefully do, and not caring to 
expose himself needlessly, he determined to carry out 
the resolution whieli he liad already formed of leaving 
Scotland. Before he went he held a consulta- 
tion with the Earl of Morton, and others who 
w''ere in Morton’s confidence ; and, again, if Herries 
told the truth, something of this kind was determined 
upon. They saw no means of preventing, the mar- 
riage without violence. The Queen was so infatuated 
that it was useless to appeal to her ; and they could 
not conceal from themselves that the Prince’s life was 
in as great danger as the Queen’s honour. They 
agreed that as soon as possible she should herself be 
laid under restraint, and Both well be seized and put to 
death. Botliwell, however, was too powerful to be 

1 “ It was determined of late to slay the Earl of Murray, Some are ai 
willing he should be slain in Scotland as live abroad.” Drury to Cecils 
March 29: Border 8. 
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openly attacked^ nor would tliere be a charice of 
reaching him through a court of justice* The road to 
his overtlirow lay through a seeming compliaiice with 
his wishes — through perjury, treachery, and such arts 
as men like Morton and Maitland had no objection to 
meddle with, but not such as suited the Earl of Mur- 
ray. Lord Herries says that they arranged among 
themselv’es that Morton should manage alL*^ There 
would be wild w^ork, in which it was not desirable that 
Murray should take a part. He -would be the fitter 
afterwards to return and take the GoTeiuimont.” ^ Her- 
ries was not present at this conference, and could only 
have beard what passed there at second hand. It is 
more probable that Morton laid before Murray the line 
of action which he proposed to follow^ that ^ M 
simply declined to have anything to do with it, and 
that he left Scotland in time to piwent calumny itself 
from fastening' upon him any share in the events which 
followed. He went first to England, passing through 
Berwick on the 10th of April, and reaching London 
six days after. The truest account of his feelings, so 
far as his regard for the Queen of Scots allowed him 
to express them, will be found in the following letter 
from the Spanish Ambassador to Philip : — 

m SXLVA TO PHILIP H.^ 

21 . 

♦‘The Earl of Murray, brother of the Queen of 
Scotland, arrived here on the 16th of this month. 
The next morning he had a long interview with the 
Queen. I do not yet know what passed between 
them. He paid a visit to me the day before yester- 

I Keith, Vol. 11. p. G09, 610, note. 

^ MB, Smancas* 
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day. He came to see me, he said, not only on ac’^ 
count of the friendsliij) between his Sovereign and 
your Majest}^, but out of private regard for myself. 
He told me that he had his Queen’s permission to go 
to Italy, and see Milan and Venice. He was going 
through France, though he would have much preferred 
Flanders, had not the Low Countries been so much 
disturbed. He had told his mistress, he said, that he 
wished to travel and see the places which he had men- 
tioned; but in point of fact the Earl Both well was 
his enemy, and his life was not safe ; the Earl Both- 
well had four thousand men under his command, with 
the castles, ainbng others, of Edinburgh and Dunbar, 
which contained all the guns and powder in the realm ; 
and for himself, he did not mean to return till the 
Queen had done justice upon the King’s murderers 
and their confeclei’ates. He could not honourably re- 
main in the realm while a crime so strange and so hor- 
rible w’-as allowed to pass unpunished. If any tolera- 
ble pains were taken, he said, the guilty parties could 
easily be discovered. There were from thirty to forty 
persons concerned in it, one way or another. He 
mentioned no names, but it was easy to see that he 
thought Both well was at the bottom of it: 

I asked him whether there was any truth in the 
report that Eaid Bothwell was divorcing his wife. He 
said it was so ; and from his account of the matter one 
never heard of anything so monstrous. The wife, to 
whom he has not been married a year, is herself the 
petitioner, and the ground which she alleges is her 
husband’s adultery. I enquired whether he had ill- 
treated her, or if there had been any quarrel between 
them. He said, No. Her brother, Lord Huntly, had 
persuaded her into presenting the petition to please 
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Botliwell; and the Queen, at Bothweirs mstaiice, has 
restored to Hiiiitly his forfeited lands. 

‘‘ He told me that the general expectation was, that 
after the divorce the Queen meant to many Both well ; 
but for himself he could not believe a person so nobly 
gifted as his sister could consent to so foul an alliance, 
especially after all that had passed. She was a Catho- 
lic, too, and a divorce, on such a ground was but a ces- 
sation of cohabitation a divorce a toro, as the law- 
yers called it, which did not enable either parties to 
marry again so long as both were living. I asked if it 
would be permitted by his religion. He said it would 
not; but the French Ambassador is confident for all 
this, that if the divorce can be obtained, the Queen 
means to marry him,” 

I' ' 

While the world outside was speculating in this way, 
preparations were going forward at last for Bothweirs 
trial. The 12th of April was fixed as the day on 
which he was to take his place at the bar. Notice 
was served on Lennox, requiring him to be present 
and to produce his evidence ; and the order of Council 
by which these arrangements were made, was signed, 
absurdly enough, by Bothwell himself, in connection 
with Hiintly and Argyle. The Crown might have 
been expected to be a party to the prosecution ; but 
the Crown made itself ostentatiously neutral, and it 
rather seemed as if, in the eyes of the govern men t, 
the real criminal was the accuser. By the rule of the 
Court forty days should have been allowed to Lennox 
to call his witnesses. The day chosen for the trial left 
him but fifteen ; and while his unhappy Countess in 
London was besieging the ear of the Spanish Ambaa* 
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sador with her denunciations of Mary Stuart^ her hus- 
band was daily expecting that the proceedings would 
be brought to an abrupt end by his own murder. 

Meantime, at Seton another document was prepared 
to which the Queen and Bothwell set their hands. It 
was drawn by Eord liuntly — or at least was in his 
handwriting. It set forth that the Queen being a 
widow, and being unwilling to remain without a pro- 
tector in so troubled a country, she had thought it de- 
sirable to take to herself a husband. There were vari- 
ous objections to a foreigner, and therefore for his many 
virtues she had made choice of James, Earl of Both- 
well, whom she proposed to marry as soon as his sep- 
aration from his pretended wife” should be com- 
pleted by form of law. 

To this engagement the Earl added a corresponding 
pi dge, that being free, and able to make promise of 
m«iiTiage, in respect of the consent of his said pre- 
tended spouse to the divorce, he did promise on his 
part to take her Majesty to be his lawful wife.^ His 
brotheiMmlaw and the Queen having thus committed 
themselves, he put the bond away in a casket, together 
with his I'emaining treasures of the same hind, in case 
they might be useful to him in the future — among the 
rest the fatal letter which the Queen had written to 
him from Glasgow, and which she had entreated him 
to burn. 

Thus fortified, Bothwell was prepared to encounter 

1 “ Aimqae es ciierda esta apasioimda como madrc, y en su opinion la 
Reyna de Escocia no osta libre de la muerte de sn inarido. Esta tan lasti- 
mado do la muerte del liijo que ella misma confiesa que no tieue intento a 
otfa cosa si no a la vergan(i‘a.” — De Silva to Pliilip, March 2t: jS't- 

mancm. 

^ This is. one of the famous casket documents, the authenticity of Ti?hich 
will be discussed hereafter. It fe printed in Anderson’s Collection* 
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his trial. Tullibardine’s brothez*, James Miii’ray, the 
author of the Placards, was to have been Lennox’s 
principal witness. The Queen made his appearance 
impossible, by ordering that he should be arrested on a 
cliai’ge of treason the first moment that he showed 
himself. Edinburgh swarmed with Bothweirs sateh 
lites ; Lennox himself durst not venture thither till he 
had raised force enough to protect his life; and the 
short time allowed made it equally impossible for him 
to assemble his friends or prepare his evidence. He 
therefore wi’ote once mere to the Queen, to beg that a 
later day might be named, and that proper means 
might be taken to enrble him to do justice to a cause 
in which she was h ;rself the pei'son principally con- 
cerned. He again 'requested that the accused parties 
might be arrested r nd kept in confinement ; above all, 
that they should not be allowed to remain in her 
Majesty’s company, “ It was never heard of,” he 
justly said, ‘‘ but that in ti'ial of so odious a fact, sus- 
pected persons were always appreliended — of wdiat 
degree soever they might be — even supposing they 
wez^e not guilty of the fact till the matter was truly 
tried,” ‘‘ Suspected persons continuing still at libeity, 
being great in Court and about her Majesty’s pei’son, 
comforted and encouraged them and theirs, and dis- 
couraged all others that would give evidence against 
them ; so that if her Majesty suftered the short day 
of law to go forwai'd after the manner appointed, he 
assured her Majesty she should have unjust trial.” ^ 

To this application Mary Stuart replied that Len- 
nox had himself objected to delay ; she had named an 
early day in compliance with his own wishes, and ;^he 

^ The Earl, of Lennox to the Queen of Seota, April 11 : Cotlo^ 

CaUg, JB 9, Printed in Keith. 
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could not now make a change. Lennox had expected 
some such answer, and had made the best use of his 
time. He had come up to Stirling, from Glasgow, 
and thougli still inferior in force to Botlivvell, had 
found men to go with him to Edinburgh, who would 
make a fight for it before he was murdered.^ But the 
Queen had a fresh objection immediately ready. The 
presence of so* many armed men of different factions 
would be dangerous to the peace of the capital. She 
required him, therefore, to limit his tmin to six of his 
personal servants,^ It seemed as if she positively 
wished to convince the world that BothwelFs cause 
was her own. Both well was to stand his trial for the 
murder surrounded by an army of his and her re- 
tainers. By leaving the prosecution to Lennox, she 
treated the cause as if it 'were one in which piiblic jus- 
tice was in no way concerned ; and she forbade him to 
use the most ordinary means of self-proteetion in the 
discharge of the duty which she had cast upon him. 
Her message could have but one effect. The trial 
would be opened, Lennox would not appear, and the 
charge would fall to the ground. 

Her clear intellect must have been subdued to the 
level of B'othweH’s before slie could have expected to 
blind the world by these poor devices. Yet she evi- 
dently fancied that it would pass for a sufficient dis- 
charge of all that was required of her, and that the 
trial once over, the matter would be heard of no 
further. 

As the day drew near, there was an ominous still- 
ness in Edinburgh — a stillness made more awful by 

1 Sir Jolm Foster in a letter to Cecil of April 15, says he had raised aOQO 
menj Border MBS, ^ Mails Hmise. 

2 Foster to Cecil, April 15: Ibid, 
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wild voices lieard about the streets at niglit.^ Some of 
the wretches who were concerned in the murder had 
to be made safe, for fear they might reveal too much* 
One who wandered about in the darkness, proclaiming 
himself guilty, was caught and shut up in a prison, 

called from the loathsomeness of the place the four 
thieves’ pit.” ^ Another who was thought dangerous 
was knocked on the head and Buried out of the 
way.® ■ / 

Lennox, guessing how his own remonstrances would 
be received, had sent a message through Sir William 
Drury to Elizabeth, requesting her to back his petition 
for delay.^ 

Elizabetli, ^‘ like an honourable Princess,” had in- 
stantly written to the Queen of Scots, The messen^ 
ger rode for his life, and reached Berwick with the 
letter on the night of the 11th of April, The trial 
was to he on the next day; and Sir William Drury 
sent it on by one of his officers, with a charge to him 
to deliver it without delay into Mary Stuart’s hands. 
The officer, with his guide, was at Holyrood a little 
after daybreak, and, though unsiiccessful in arresting 
Mary Stuart on her road to ruin, he has ])reserved, as 

1 « There is a man that nightly goeth about Edinburgh crying penitently 
and lamentably in certain streets of the town for vengeance on those that 
caused him to shed innocent blood. *Oh, Lord, open the heavens, and 
pour down vengeance on me and those (hat have destroyed the innocent.’ 
The man walketh in the night accompanied with four or five to guard him, 
and some have offered to take knowledge of him, but they have been de- 
fended by those which are about him.” — Drury to Cecil, April 10.* fiorck)* 
MSS, 

2 game to same, April 19 : Ibid. 

® h A servant of Sir James Balfour, who was at the murder, was secretlv 
killed, and in like manner buried, supposed upon lively presumption of ut. 
terance of some matter either upon remorse of conscience or other fo’llj 
which might tend to the whole discovery.”— • Ibid. 

^ Druiy to Cecil, April 6 : -Sorofer 
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in a photograph, the singular scene of which he was 
the witness. 

His coining had been expected, and precautions had 
been taken to prevent him from gaining ad- 
mittance. On aligliting at the g.ate aiuftell- 
ing the porter that he was the bearer of a despatch from 
the Queen of England, he was informed tliat the 
Queen of Scots was not yet awake and could not be 
disturbed. The door was closed in his face, and he 
•wandered about the meadows till between 9 and 10 , 
when he again presented himself.' By this time all the 
JPalace was astir 5 groups of Bothwelfs retainers were 
lounging about the lodge ; it was known among them 
that some one was come from England “ to stay the 
assize, and when the officer attempted to pass in, he 
was thrust back with violence. At tlie noise of the 
struggle, one of the Hepburns came up and told him 
that the Earl, understanding that he had letters for 
the Queen, advised him to go away and return in the 
evening ; “ the Queen was so molested and disquieted 
with the business of that day, that he saw no likeli- 
hood of any time to serve his turn till after the As- 
size.” He ai'gued with the man, but to no sort of 
purpose. The gate was thrown back, and the quad- 
rangle and the open space below the windows were 
fast filling with a crowd, through which there was no 
liassage. Troopers were girthing up their saddles and 
belting on their sabres ; the French guard were trim- 
ming their harquebusses, and the stable-boys loading 
up and down the horses of the knights. The Laird 
of Skirling, Captain of the Castle under Bothweli, 
strode by and told the guide that he deserved to be 
hanged for bringing English villains there ; and pres- 
ently the Earl appeared, walking with Maitland. The 
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officer was chafing tinder the reproaches of the 

beggarly Scots, who were thronging round him 
and cursing him. They fell back as Bothwell ap- 
proached, and he presented his letter. The Earl per- 
haps felt that too absolute a defiance might be unwise. 
He took it, and went back into the Palace, but pres- 
ently returned and said, “ that the Queen was still 
sleeping ; it would he given to her when the work of 
the morning was over/’ A groom at this moment led 
round his horse — Darnley’s horse it had been, and 
once perhaps, like Roan Barbary, “ ate bread from 
Richard’s royal hand ! ” The Earl sprang upon his 
back, turned round and glanced at the windows of the 
Queen’s room. A servant of the French Ambassa- 
dor touched the Englishman, and he too looked in the 
same direction, and saw the Queen “ that was asleep 
and could not be disturbed,” nodding a farewell to her 
hero as he rode insolently 

So w^ent the murderer of Mary Stuart’s husband 
to his trial, followed by his Sovereign’s smiles ^nd 
attended by the Royal guard ; and we are called upon 
to believe that the Queen, the arcli-plotter of Europe, 
the match In intellect for the shrewdest of European 
statesmen, w^as the one person in Scotland wdio hlid no 
suspicion of his guilt, and was the victim of lier own 
guileless innocence. Victim she was, fooled by the 
tbick-limbed scoundrel whom she had chosen for her 
paramour; duped by her own passions, which had 
dragged her down to the level of a brute. Pat the 
men were never born who could have so deceived 
Mary Stuart, and it was she herself who had sacri- 
ficed her own noble nature on the foul altar of sensu- 
ality and lust. 

1 Druiyto Cecil, April Border MSB, Printed in the Appendix tc thi 
9th volume of Mr. Ty tier’s JIisCo?"?/ of Bcotland. 
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As tli3 Earl passed through the outer gate, a long 
loud cheer rose from the armed multitude. Pour 
thousand ruffians lined the Canongate, and two hun- 
dred hackbutters formed his body-guard as he rode 

between the ranks. The high court of justice so 

called in courteous irony — was held at the Tolbooth, 
where he alighted and went in. His own retainei-s 
took possession of the doors, “ that none might enter 
but such as were more for the behoof of one side than 
the other.” l There were still some difficulties to be 
overcome, and the anxiety to prevent a prosecutor 
from appearing was not without reason. The court 
could not be altogether packed, and there might be 
danger both from judges and from jury. « The Earl 
of Argyle presided as hereditary Lord .Justice, and so 
far there would be no difficulty ; but there were four 
assessors, one or more of whom might prove immaii- 
ageable if the case went forward— Lindsay, 
Henry Bal navis, the Commendator of Humfermline, 
and James McGill, the Clerk of the Register. On 
the jury were the Lord of Arbroath, Chatelherault’s 
second son and presumptive heir of the House of 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Cassilis (the original of 
Walter Scott s E ront de Boeuf These would he 
true to Both well through good and evil. But the Earl 
of Caithness, the Chancellor of the Assize, was doubt- 
ful ; Lord Maxwell had been Darnley’s special friend ; 
and Herries was truer to his mistress than to the dark 
man whom he feared as her evil genius.^ 

1 Drury to Cecil, April — : Border MSS, Printed in the Appendix to the 
9th volume of Mr. Tytler’s History of Scotland, 

2 Ibid. 

« The jury coneisted of the Earls of Caithness, Rothes, and Cassilis; the 
Dord of Arbroath, Lords Ivoss, Sempell, Maxwell, Hemes, Oliphant; and 
Boyd, the Master of Forbes, Gordon of Lochinvar, Cockburn of Lanton, 
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At eleven o’clock the Earl took his place at the bar. 
No trustworthy account has been preserved of the ap- 
pearance of the man. In age he was not nuicli past 
thirty. If the bones I'eally formed ])art of him which 
have been recently discovered in his supposed tomb in 
Denmark, he was of middle lieight, broad, thick, and, 
we may fancy, bull-necked. His gestures were usu- 
ally defiant, and a man who had lived so wild a life 
could not have been wanting in personal courage ; but 
it was the courage of an animal which rises with the 
heat of the blood, not the collected coolness of a man 
who was really brave. 

He stood at the bar looking-down and sadlike/’ 
In the presence of the machinery of justice liis inso- 
lence failed him ; the brute nature was cowed, and the 
vulgar expression hangdog best described his bear- 
ing. One of his attendants, Black Ormiston, who had 
been with him at Kirk-a-Fielcl, ‘‘ plucked him by the 
sleeve,’^ Fye, my Lord,’^ he whispered, what 
Devil is this ye are doing. Your face shaws what ye 
are. Hauld up your face, for God’s sake, and look 
blythly. Ye might luik swa an ye were gangand to 
the dead. Alac and wae w'orth them that ever devy- 
sit it- I trow it shall gar us all murne,” 

‘‘Hand your tongue,’'" the Earl answered; 
would not yet it were to do. I have an outgait fra it, 
come as it may, and that ye will know belyve.” ^ 

The Clerk of the Court now began to speak. 
‘‘Whereas Matthew, Earl of Lennox,” he said,‘“ had 
delated the Earl Bothwell of the murder of the late 

Somerville of Cambusnetham, a Mowbray, and an Ogilyv. Morton had 
been summoned, but bad refused. He would have been glad to please the 
Queen, he said, but “for that the Lord Darnley was his kinsman he would 
father pay the forfeit,” — ■ Drury to Cecil, April — : Border 
I Gontession of the Laird of Ormiston : Pitcairn, Vol. I. p 
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King, her Majesty, by advices of Council and at the 
instance of the Earl Both well himself, had ordained a 
court of Justiciaries to be held in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh for doing justice upon the said Earl, and 
the Earl of Lennox was required to appear and prove 
his charge.’’ 

The indictment followech It had been drawn with 
a grotesque contrivance to save the consciences of such 
among the jury as were afraid of verbal pej^iy, for it 
charged the Earl with having committed the ifTiwler 
on February 9th ; and whatever was tlie way in wliicli*' 
Darnley was killed, the deed was certainly not clone 
till an hour or two after midnight.. Of this ])lea it 
will be seen that the Lords on the panel were not 
ashamed to avail themselves when afterwards called to 
account for their conduct. 

Both well of course pleaded not guilty. Lennox 
was called, and did not answer, and the case would 
have collapsed, as every one present probably desired, 
when a person appeared Whose part had not been ar- 
ranged in the programme. Lennox was absent, but 
one of his servants, Robert Gunningham, ventured 
into the arena instead of him, and, rising among the 
crowd, said : 

“ My Lords, I am come here, sent by my master 
the Earl of Lennox, to declare the cause of his ab- 
sence this clay. The cause of his absence is the short- 
ness of the time, and that he is denuded of his friends 
and servants who should have accompanied him to bis 
honour and surety of his life ; and he liaving assist- 
ance of no friends but himself, has commanded me to 
desire a sufficient day, according to tlie weight of the 
cause wherethrough he may keep the same. And if 
your Lordships will proceed at this present, I protest 
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diat if the persons who pass upon assize and inquest of 
twelve persons that shall enter on panel this day do 
clear the accused person of the murder of the King, 
that it shall be wilful error and not ignorant, by rea- 
son that person is notorely known to be the murderer 
of the King ; and upon this protestation I require ane 
document.” 

The protest was in proper form. The precipitation 
of the trisdiiad been contrary to precedent ; and Oun- 
nip^T^m’s demand, in the regular course of things, 
^^-'^lould have been supported by the Queen’s advocates, 
who were present in the Court, They sate silent, 
however.^ Bothwell’s counsel produced Lennox’s orig- 
inal letter, in which he had urged the Queen to lose 
no time in pressing the enquiry. The Queen had but 
done wliat the prosecutor desired, and he had now 
therefore no right to ask for more delay. There was 
no prosecution, no case, no witnesses. The indict- 
ment was unsupported. They required the Court, 
therefore, to accept the Earl’s and pronounce him 
acquitted, 

Cunningham said no more, and the jury withdrew. 
Composed as they were of some of the best blood in 
Scotland, they did not like the business. There was 
‘‘long reasoning,” and the evening was closing in 
before they reappeared. Caithness, before the verdict 
was .given in, I'ead a declaration in all. their names 
that, whereas no person had come forward to support 
the charge, “ they could but deliver according to their 
knowledge,” and therefore could not be accused of 
“ wilful error,” For himself, as if disdaining to avail 

1 Queen’s advocates that should have inveighed against Bothwell 
«re much condemned for their silence. The like at an assize hath not beea 
need.’* — Prury to Cecil, April ; Bbrder JktSjS, « 
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himself of the subterfuge prepared for him, he put in 
his personal protest “ that the Dittaj was not true in 
respect that the murder was committed on February 
lOthj and not on the 9th/’ and so the acquittal that 
way but cavilloiisly defended.” 

With these qualifications, as it were washing their 
hands of the transaction to which they were made par- 
ties, Caithness and half the jury returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. The rest neither quitted him nor 
cleared him, but were silent.” ^ 

So at seven o clock in the evening the business was 
happily terminated. The Queen had kept her prom- 
ise to England and Prance ; and the Earl, gathering 
up his courage again, “fixed a cartel against the Tol- 
booth door,” as he left it — “ wherein he ofiered to 
fight in single combat with any gentleman un defamed 
that durst charge him wdth the murder.” 

The Court would have acted more \visely had th 
left the insolent farce unplayed. The indignation of 
the Edinburgh burghers appeared in “ the libels ” 
which covered the walls. “ The ” were charged 
“with wilful manceuvering to cover knavery.” 
“ Farewell, gentle Harry,” was written at one place, 
“ but vengeance on Mary.” At another, a rude cari- 
cature represented Both well as a frightened hare sur- 
rounded by a ring of swords ; Mary Stuart as a mer- 
maid crowned, flashing fury out ^ of her eyes, and 
lashing 'off the hounds that were pursuing her lover 
with a huntsman’s double thong. 

Murray of Tullibardine in his brother’s place re- 
plied to the challenge by oftering to prove BothwelFs 

1 Drury to Cecil, April 15: Border MSS. For Bothwell’s trial see the 
printed account in Iveitfi and Anderson, and the Scotch and Border MSS 
for April, 1567, in the IMk Home. 
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giiilt upon his body, witli the sovereigns of France 
and England for judges of the combat*^ 

Sir 'William Drury himself, boiling over with scorn 
ami anger, waited only for Elizabeth’s permission to 
anticipate Murray and fight Bothwell himself;^ and 
when tlie Queen of Scots ventured from Holyrood 
through the city, the women in the Grass-market rose 
at their stalls as she passed, and screamed after her, 

God save your Grace, if ye be sackless of the King’s 
death — of the King’s death.” ^ 

One more unsigned but ominous ‘‘bill ” was set up 
upon the Market Cross, “ I am assured there is none 
that pi*ofesses Christ and liis Evangel that can with 
any upright conscience part the Earl Bothwell and his 
wife, albeit slie justly prove him an abominable adul- 
terer ; and that by reason he has murdered the hus- 
band of lier he intends to marry, wliose obligation and 
promise of marriage he had long before the murder 
was done.” ^ 

Every hour it was evident that the relations be- 
tween the Queen and Botliwell were becoming known. 
Too man}'" persons had been admitted to‘ the secjret, 

1 tTndemeath Ivlurray’s cartel were these lines: — 

It is not enough the puir King is dead, 

But michand murtheraris occupied lus stead, 

And cloubell addulterie has all this land schamit, 

But all ye sillie Lordis man be defamit, 

And wilfully ye man gar yourselves inanswarin, 

God put some end unto this sorrowful time, 

And have ye saikless, nor troublit of this crime. 

BcoicJi MSS^ApYillSj Mulls House. 

^ If I thought it might stand with the Gueen my sovereign’s favour, I 
« juld answer it, and commit the sequel to God. T have sufficient to 
charge him with, and would prove it upon his body as willingly as obt&iiji 
any suit I have.” — Drury to Cecil , April -,3507: Bmxhr MSB. 

« Ibid. 

4 SGOich 3{S8., \prn, 1567. * 
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The truth was oozing out piece by piece from a hun* 
drecl whispering tongues, and all the air was full of it. 

But the goal was near in view, and they had gone 
too far to halt or hesitate. Two days after the trial, a 
Paidiament, dr such packed assembly as the Queen 
called by the name, met at Edinburgh, Lennox es- 
caped to England, The Earls of Mar and Giencalrn 
applied for license ^"^to depart the realm for a season.’^ 
The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s and four other Prel- 
ates, six Earls, of whom Bothwell and Argyle were 
two, six other noblemen, and a few commoners, rep- 
resented the Legislature of Scotland. To bribe the 
Protestants, an Act of Religion was passed, and the 
Queen for the first time formally recognised the Refor- 
ination. The price of the divorce was paid to Hun tly, 
and the Gordon estates were restored, while in return 
‘‘ the purgation of Bothwell was coiifirmed, and the 
assize allowed for good.” ^ To silence mutinous 
tongues, it was enacted that, “ whereas various writ- 
ings had been set up to the slander, infamy, and re- 
proach of the Queen’s Highness and divers of the no- 
bility, the Queen and Estates ordained that in time 
coming, when any such placard or defamation %vas 
found, the person first seeing the same should take it 
or destroy it, that no further knowledge nor copy 
should pass of the same ; if such pei^son foiled therein, 
and either the writing was copied or proceeded to fur- 
ther knowledge among the people, the first seer and 
finder should be punisbed in the same manner as the 
first inventor and upsettex', if he was apprehended; 
the defomers of the Queen should be punished with 
death, and all others with imprisonment at the Queen’s 

i pleasure,^ 

' 1 Drury to Cecil, April 19 : Border .VS B. 

; 2 Proceedings of Parliament, April, 1597. Printed in Keith, 
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Five (la 3 "s were sufficient for these measures. The 
Parliament was dissolved on the 19th, and the same 
evening, to celebrate the occasion, the Earl of Both- 
well invited the Peers and Bishops to sup with him at 
a place called Ainslie’s Tavern. The Primate and five 
other Prelates, among whom was Leslie, the after- 
wards celebrated Bishop of Ross, the Eaids of Ai’gyle, 
Hiintly, Sutherland, Cassilis, Eglinton, and some 
others, were present. The wine went round freely, 
and at length Both well rose and produced a bond, 
which he offered to their signature, as he pretended, 
by the Qiiceifs desire. The first clauses related per- 
sonally to himself. 

“ The undersigned ’’ were required to say that, in- 
asmuch as the accusation against the Earl of Bothwell 
had been disposed of in open court, and as all noblemen 
in honour and credit with their Sovereign were sub- 
ject to suspicion and calumnies, they were determined 
to resist such slanders, and if the Earl w-as again ac- 
cused, they would stand by him and take part with him. 

So far there was little difficulty ; most of the guests 
were more or less interested in suppressing future en- 
quiry into the business of Kirk-a-Field. The remain- 
ing paragraphs were of graver import. The bond ” 
continued thus : — 

‘‘ Considering further the time present, and how the 
Queen’s Majesty, their Sovereign, was now destitute of 
a husband, in which solitary state tlie commonwealth 
of their country would not permit her to continue, 
should her Majesty be moved by respect of his faith- 
ful services to take the Earl Bothwell to her husband, 
ihey and every one of them, upon their honour, truth, 
and fidelity, promised to advance and set forward the 
marriage with their counsel, satisfaction, and assistance, 
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as soon as tlio law would allow it to be done ; and to 
esteem aiij one as their common enemy and evil wdller 
who endeavonred to hinder it/’ 

To this precious document from twelve to twenty 
noblemen/ besides the Bishops, were induced to set 
their hands; some, like the Primate, in deliberate 
treachery, to tempt the Queen into ruin ; some, it was 
afterwards pretended, in fear of BothwelFs hack- 
butters,’’ who surrounded the house ; some, perhaps 
the most, from moral weakness and want of presence 
of mind. Eglinton “ slipped away,” and saved his 
honour thus, Morton and Maitland either did the 
same, or they had sufficient fortitxide to withhold their 
signatures. They said generally that they would not 
oppose the marriage ; but tliey declined to commit 
tliemselves to the bond/ 

Such \vas the celebrated Ainslie’s supper, of all bad 
transactions, in that bad time, in common esteem the 
most disgraceful, yet a fit sequel to wffiat had preceded 
it, and on the whole less mischievous than the trial at 
the Tolbooth* At the supper the noble Lords and 
other high persons did but compromise their own char- 
acters, in which there was little left to injure. In the 

1 The original bond was destroyed. It survives only in copies, thesigna* 
tureswere supplied by recollection, and the difierent lists do not agree. 
The Scotch list, usually printed as authentic, contains Murray’s name, 
though Murray was in England; Glencairn’s, thoiigh there is no evidence 
that he was in Edinburgh at the time; and Morton’s, who can be proved 
distinctly, not to have signed. A list found among the h’rench State 
Papers, bespeahs credibility by the omission of Murray and Glencaim, 
though again it is obviously inaccurate, since this also contains the name 
of Morton, See the lists in Keith, V ol, II. p, 508, Lawson’s edition ; and 
“ A Copy of the Bond signed by the Lords, April 19, 1587 ” : MBS. Scot- 
larid^ Bolls Hou&e. 

^ “ The Lords have subscribed a bond to be Both well’s friends in all 
actions, saving Morton and Lidington, who, though they yielded to the 
marriage, yet in the end refused to be his in so general tonus.” — Drury te 
Cecil, April 27: JZ-SS'. 
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High Court of Justice the fountains of society were 
poisoned. 

By neither one nor the other did Bothwell gain 
much. All hated himj even those who seemed his 
friends; and he himself had little confidence in the 
promises, which he had taken such pains to obtain. 
Meanwhile the people — those to whom Knox had con- 
trived to bring some knowledge of right and wrongs 
those who could feel the natural indignation of honest 
men against atrocious wickedness — began at this last 
outrage to rouse themselves to action. Glencairn and 
Mar, though they had thought of leaving the country, 
were still at their posts, and Mar for the present was 
keeping watch over the infant Prince at Stirling. ’If 
only Elizabeth would support them, they miglit yet 
make an effort to save their Queen from completing 
her dishonour. They could none of them trust Eliz- 
abeth. She had forfeited their confidence once for all 
in her shuffling desertion of Murray. Whatever she 
might privately feel or desire, they could not feel cer- 
tain that, even in tljeir present circumstances, she 
would maintain tliera openly in resistance to their sov- 
ereign. Yet it was impossible to sit still ; and Sir 
William Kirkaldy, of Grange, was selected in Mur- 
ray’s absence to feel the temper of the English Gov- 
ernment, The day after Ainslie’s supper, Grange 
wrote thus to Cecil : *— 

It may please your Lordship to let me undei^stand 
what will be your Sovereign’s part concerning the late 
murder committed among us ; for albeit her Majesty 
was slow in all our last trouble, and therefore lost that 
favour we did bear unto her, yet nevertheless if her 
Majesty will pursue for the revenge of the late murder, I 
dare assure yom’ Lordship she shall win thereby all the 
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hearts of all the Lest in Scotland again. Further, if 
we understood that her Majesty would assist us and 
favour us, we should not be long in revenging of this 
murder. The Queen caused ratify in Parliament the 
cleansing of Both well, She^ intends to take the Prince 
out of the Earl of Mar’s hands, and put him into 
BotliwelFs keeping, who mnudered the King his father. 
The same .night the Parliament was dissolved, Both- 
well called the most part of the noblemen to supper, 
for to desire of them their promise in writing and con- 
sent for the Queen’s marriage, which he will obtain ; 
for she has said that she cares not to lose Finance, Eng- 
land, and her own country for him, and shall go with 
him to the world’s end in a white petticoat ere she 
leave him. Yea, she is so fir past all shame, that she 
has caused make an Act of Parliament against all those 
that siiall set up any writing that slial! speak anything 
of him. Whatever is unhonest reigns presently in 
this Court. God deliver them from their evil.” ^ 
Elizabeth was incredulous as ever, as to any actual 
complicity of the Queen of Scots in the murder itself. 
Yet the treatment of her officer, the trial, and the gen- 
eral news which came in clay after day from Scotland 
had already compelled her to see how deeply Mary 
Stuart was compromising herself. She spoke to the 
Spanish Ambassador, with genuine distress, of the 
contemptuous evasion of her desire that the trial might 
be postponed. The Spanish Ambassador, in Iris ac- 
count to Philip, seemed equally scandalized. The 
Earl,” he said, had been aecpitted b}^ the Queen 
of Scots’ own order. Lennox was not allowed to be 
present ; tiie Court was surrounded by armed men in 
the Earl’s ])ay ; and thougli a majority of the judges, 
1 Orange to Cecil, April 20: MSS, Scotland^ Rolls Tknise, 
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snder the Qaeen’s influence, liad acquitted Bothwell, 
because no prosecutor appeared, many of them had re- 
fused to vote.’’ 1 

On the arrival of Grange’s letter, Elizabeth deter- 
mined to make one more efiFort, and force the Queen 
of Scots to see the construction ‘vvhicli Europe was 
placing upon her condocfe A paper of notes, in Ce- 
ciFs hand, dated the 25th of April? contains the sub- 
stance of Ills thoughts about it. “ The enquiry into 
the murder could not and should not be stifled. The 
Queen of Scots should be made to understand what 
manner of bruits and rumours were spread through all 
countries about her, gathered as they w^ere by indiffer- 
ent men upon beholding the proceedings in Scotland 
since the King’s death. If it was true that she 
thought of mariwing Both well, so monstrous an out- 
rage must be prevented.” Lord Grey, as a person 
unconnected with Scotch practices, was chosen to, go 
down to Holyrood and reason with her. He was in- 
structed to tell the Queen of Scots that Elizabeth was 
simply shocked at the reports which were hronght to 
her. “ No discovery had been made of tlie male- 
jfactors.” “ Such as were most touched with the crime 
were most favoured, retained in credit, and benefited 
with gifts and rewards. The father, and others of the 
King’s friends, that should orderly seek the revenge, 
were forced by fear to retire from the Court, and some 
of them deprived of their offices.” “ Her Majesty was 

1 “Ho parecid aeusador ni testigo contra el Conde, y assi fud dado por 
libre por la mayor parte de los jueces; porque la Reyna mandd quo de- 
clarasen: ylos demas no quisieron votar ea ello, parecieadoles que no 
habia Hbertad en el juicio, porque el Conde Bothweil tenia coasigo niucha 
geate, y el de Lennox, no podia venir sino con seis a eaballo como se le 
habia oxdenado, por inanera que no vino quien aciisase ni hablase en ellcv 
Begun me certifican/^ — De Silva to Philip, April 2t: MB. SUnanQOjs. 
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greatly perplexed what to do in a case of such m<y 
ment,” whether to believe nothing of what she lieard» 
‘‘ or, giving credit but in some part, to enter into 
doubtfulnesa of the Queen’s integrity, which of all 
other things she most misliked to conceive.” The 
Queen of Scots w^as her sister and kinswoman. The 
young gentleman that was foully murdered was born a 
subject of her realm, and in like degree her kinsman.” 
The world pointed with one consent at Bothwell as 
the assassin, His malice to the King was notoriously 
deadly. The King in his life feared his death by 
Bothwell, and sought to have escaped out of the 
realm.” Yet the castles of Edinburgh and Leith had 
been since given in charge to this man, “and gener- 
ally all credit and reputation conveyed only to liim and 
his that were most commonly charged with the King’s 
death.” “ Contempt, or at least neglect, had been 
used in the burial of the King’s body. His father, his 
kin, and -his friends were forced to preserve them- 
selves by absence and while Lennox was forbidden 
to appear at the trial with more than six of his ser- 
vants, “the person accused was attended wdth great 
companies of soldiers.”^ 

As in her first letter, when first she heard of the 
murder, as in the despatch of Killigrew, as in her in- 
effectual effort to prevent Mary Stuart from commit- 
ting herself to the mockery of justice ; so again in this 
intended message, Elizabeth was fulfilling those duties 
of kind and wise friendship, which Mary Stuart’s ad- 
vocates complained afterwards that she had been de«- 
prived of; but before Grey could start on his mission, 

1 Instructions to Lord Gv&y sent in post to the Queen of Scots, April — * 
Ifi67. In CeciPs hand: ilwise. 
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fresh news arrived which made this and every other 
effort in the Queen of Scots’ interests tinavailing. 

Notwithstanding Ainslie’s supper, neither the Earl 
nor the Queen could feel assured that their marriage 
arrangements would progress satisfactorily. They 
could not conceal from themselves that it was regarded 
by every one with intense repugnance. Bothwell, as 
events afterwards proved, possessed not a single friend 
among the Lords, and not to be his friend at such a 
time was to be his deadly enemy. Morton and Mait- 
land affected to be not ill-disposed towards him ; but 
their negative attitude was more than suspicious, and 
the delay even of the few weeks which would elapse 
before the Divorce Court could release Bothwell from 
his wife might give an opportunity for commotion at 
home, or for some interference from Elizabeth, which 
might equally be fatal to their wishes. Nor was the 
EarFs position with the band of desperadoes that he 
had collected about him any more z’eassuring. He 
had r,o money to pay them with. Two days after the 
separation of the Parliament they mutinied in the hall 
at Holyrood. Bothwell attempted to seize one of the 
ringleaders, but his comrades instantly interfered, and 
the Earl, after' a savage altercation, could only quiet 
them by promises, which he could not hope to redeem, 
except by some speedy measure which would give him 
the immediate control of the kingdom. 

Oil the 22d of April, the day which followed this 
commotion, Mary Stuart went to Stirling, professedly 
to visit her child. The general suspicion was that she 
intended, if possible, to get the Prince into her own 
hands, and either carry liim back with her to Edin- 
burgh, or place both the child and Stirling Castle in 
BothwelFs keeping. If this was her design, it was 
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defeated by the prudence of the Earl of Mar, who, in 
admitting the Queen witliin the gates, allowed but two 
ladies to accompany her. But there was a second pur- 
pose in the expedition, which the following letters will 
explain*^ 

THE QtJEEN’ OF SCOTS TO THE EARL BOTIIWELL. 

‘‘ Of the time and place I remit me to your brother ^ 
and to you, I will follow him, and will fail in notli- 
mg in my part. He finds many difficulties. I think 
fie does advertise you thereof, and what he desires for 
die handling of himself. As for the handling of my- 
self, I heard it once well devised. Methinks that your 
iservices and the long amity, having the good will of 
tne Lords, do well deserve a pardon, if above the duty 
of a subject you advance yourself, not to constrain me, 
but to assure yourself of such place near unto me, 
that other admonitions or foreign persuasions may not 
let me from consenting to that that you hope your ser- 
vice shall make you one day to attain ; and to be short, 
to make yourself sure of the Lords and free to marry ; 
and that you are constrained for your surety, and to be 

1 These letters were found in the celebrated casket with the others to 
which reference was made in the preceding volume. I accept them as 
genuine because, as will be seen, they -were submitted to the scrutiny of 
almost the entire English peerage, and especially to those among the peers 
who were most interested in discovering them to he foi'ged, and by them 
admitted to be indisputably in the handwriting of the Queen of Scots? 
because the letters in the text especially refer to conversations with Lord 
Huntly, who was then and always one of Mary Stuart’s truest adherent.^ — 
conversations %vhich he could have denied had they heen false, and which 
he never did deny; because their contents were confirmed in every particu- 
.hr unfavourable to the Queen by a Catholic intbrmant of the Spanish Am- 
bassador, who hurried from the spot to London immediately after the linai 
catastrophe for which they prepared the way? and lastly, hocause there ia 
no ground whatever to doubt the genuineness of the entire set of the casket 
letters, except such as arises from the hard}" and long-continued but ett* 
tirely baseless denial of interested or sentimental partisans. 

2 Bothweli’s brother-in-law, the Earl of Huntly. 
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able to serve me faithfully, to use an humble request 
joined to an importune action; and to be short, ex-* 
case yourself and persuade them the most you can 
that you are constrained to make pursuit against your 
enemies. You shall say enough if the matter or 
ground do like you, and many fair words to Liding- 
ton.^ If yon like not the deed, send me word, and 
leave not the blame of all unto me.” 

Amidst obscurity in some of the allusions, the di'iffc 
of this letter is generally plain, when interpreted by 
what actually occurrecL Lest interference in Scotland, 
or the admonition dr persuasion of England or France, 
should clash the cup from their lips, the lovers had laid 
a plan, to which the Earl of Huiitly was a consenting 
party, that Both well should carry off tlie Queen by 
seeming force. She was to return to Edinburgh on 
the 24th; she could be intercepted on tlie way, and 
the violence -which had been offered to her would then 
make the marriage a necessity ; while Both well coulcl 
plead his own clanger, and the general difficulties of 
his position as an excuse for his precipitancy. 

It was a wild scheme — not so wild perhaps in Scot- 
land as it would have seemed in any other country, 
but still full of difficulty. Lord Huntly, on mature 
eonsidei-ation, was against attempting it ; the Queen 
could not travel without a strong escort, and the escort, 
though it miglit be under Huntly’s own command, 
would resist unless taken into the secret. • 

A few hours after the last letter the Queen wrote 
hgain : — 

“ My Lord, since my letter written, your brother-in- 
law that was came to mo very sad, and has asked my 
counsel what he should do after to-morrow, because 

r Maitlnnd. 
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there are many here, and among them the Earl of 
Sutherland, who would rather die than suffer me tc 
be carried away, they conducting me — and that lie 
feared thei'e should some trouble happen of it — that 
it should be said of the other side he was unthankful 
to have beti’ayed me. 

‘‘ I told him he should have resolved with you upon 
all that, and that he should avoid if he could those 
that were most mistrusted.^ He has resolved to write 
thereof to you by my opinion ; for he has abashed me 
to see him so unresolved at the need. I assure myself 
he Will play the part of an honest man ; but I have 
thought good to advertise jmii of the fear he has that 
he should be charged and accused of treason, to the 
end that without mistrusting liim you may he the more 
circumspect, and tliat you may have the more power. 
We had yesterday^ more than 300 liorse of his and 
Livingstone’s. For the honour of God be accom- 
panied rather of more than less, for that is the princi- 
pal of my care.” 

Again, and still more deeply, it seems that Huntly’s 
mind misgave him. In a third note, the Queen said, 
that he had returned a second time and ^‘preached 
unto her that it was a foolish enterprise, and that with 
her honour she could never marry Both well, seeing 
i}iat he was married already ; his own peojile woxild 
not allow her to be carried off, and the Lords would 
unsay their promises.” 

“ I told him,” she said, that seeing I was come so 
far, if you did not withdraw yourself of your- 
oelf, no persuasion nor death itself should 

1 i. e. in selecting the men who were to form her guard, he should chooM 
those on whom he could rely, mi to resist. 

® On the way to Stirling, April 22. 
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snake me fail of ray promise. I would 1 were dead for 
I see all goes ill. Dispatch the answer that I fail not, 
and put no trust in your brother for this enterprise, for 
he has told it.^’ ^ 

This last note must have been written from Stirling 
at midnight, between the 23d and 24tli of April. 
Both well was lying in wait at Linlithgow, and not 
daring to trust Hiintly further, the Queen sent it to 
him by the trusted hands of Paris , the page. ^ The 
Earl, when Paris fi)und him, was lying asleep, ^Miis 
captains all about him.” He rose, wrote a hasty an- 
swer, and as he gave it into the page’s hands said, 

Recommend me humbly to her Majesty, and say I 
will meet her on the road to-day at the bridge.” ^ 

The scheme had got wind. The Queen’s own 

1 This is confirmed by Sir William Drury, who writes to Cecil: — “Both- 
well was secretly at Linlithgow the night before he took the Queen. In 
the morning he broke with Huntly of his determination for the having the 
Queen, which in no respect he would yield unto.” — Border MBS. Rolls 
Home, ■; 

2 « Je vous envoyc ce portier car je n’ose me tier it vostre fri^re de ces 
letfres ni de la diligence.” The original French of this letter, and of one 
other, has at last been recovered. The solitary critical objection to the 
genuineness of the letters has been rested on the obvious fact that although 
Mary Stuart corresponded with Bothwell in French, the French version 
which was published by Buchanan contained Scotch idioms and must 
have been translated from Scotch, It was naturally conjectured in reply 
tliat the originals were out of Buchanan’s reach, and that his French and 
Latin versions of the letters were retranslations from the Scotch translation, 
which was made when they were first discovered. It is how certain that 
vhiswas the truth. On the examination of the original letters at West- 
minster, two were produced before the others, and of these two, copies 
were taken at the time, one of which, that which I have quoted in the text, 
is at Hatfield among Cecil’s notes of the examination. The other, that 
commencing “Monsieur, s’y rennuy de vostre absence,” is in the itecord 
Office^ MBB. Mary Queen of Scots, Voh II. No. 6fi. This part of the ques- 
tion may thus be said to bo set at rest. The Hatfield letter is endorsed 
“ From Stirling upon the ravislimont.” 

® “Eecommendes me Immblement k la Majestie, efc luy dicte.s que j’yray 
aujourdhuy la trouver sur la cheniyn au pout.” — Confession of Nidiolm 
called Parts t Bitcairn, Vol. 1. p. 510. 
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movements, the considerable preparations which had 
been made by Bothwell at Dunbar, and 
the large number of armed men which he 
had collected at Linlithgow, had quickened the already 
roused suspicions of the people.^ Huntly had betrayed 
the secret, dreading the indignation of the noblemen 
who were still hoping to save the Queen ; and so well 
it was known, that Lennox, writing from some Iiiding- 
place where he was waiting for a ship to take him to 
England, was able to inform his wife particularly of 
what 'wm about to happen.^ The Queen, however, 
was too infatuated to care for the consequences : on 
the morning of the 24th she took leave of tlie Prince ; 
not finding herself able to cany him with her as she 
had meant to do, she commended liim rather need- 
lessly to the care of the Earl, whose chief business 
was to protect him from his mother;^ she then 

1 On the morning of the 24th Sir William Druiy wrote from Berwick t 
“ This day the Queen returns to Edinburgh or Dunbar. The Eari Bothwell 
hath gathered many of his friends, some saj' to ride in Liddlsdale, but 
there is feared some other purpose which he inteiideth much dhferent from 
that, of the which I believe sliortly I shall he able to advertise more cer- 
tainly.” — Drury to Cecil, April 24; Bordet' MSS. 

2 “ The Queen returns this day from Stirling. The Earl of Bothwell 
hath gathered many of his friends. He is minded to meet her tliis day, and 
take her by the way and bring her to Dunbar. Judge ye if it be with her 
will or no,? — The Earl of Lennox to Lady Lennox, April 24: MSS, Sevi- 
land, Bolls House, 

8 Sentiment, both in words and in painting, has made much of this 
parting charge of Mary Stuart to the Earl of Mar. The story cun*ent at 
the time in Scotland, though as improhable as the fine sentiments attributeil 
on the occasion to the Queen, is more characteristic of contemporary feel- 
ing. Sir William Drury writes: — ' 

“At the Queen’s last being at Stirling the Prince being brought unto 
her, she offered to kiss him, but the Prince would not, but put her face 
%wav with his hand, and did to his strength scratch her. She took an 
apple out of her pocket and offered it, but it would not be received bj’ him.; 
.but the nurse took it, and to a gre.yhouiid bitch having wlielps the apple 
thrown. She ate it, and she and her whelps died presently; a sugal 
i)af also for the Prince was brought thither at the same time and lo^t* them 
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mounted lier horse, and, attended by Huntly, Mait- 
land, James Melville, and her ordinary guard, she 
prepared for tlie concluding passage of Both well’s 
melodrama. The first act of it had been the King’s 
murder ; the second the trial at the Tolbootli ; the 
scene of the third was Almond Bridge, two miles from 
Edinburgh on the road to Linlithgow. There, as he 
had promised, the adventurous Earl lay waiting for 
the Queen of Scotland ; as the royal train appeared 
he dashed forward with a dozen of his followers and 
seized her bridle-rein ; her guard flew to her side to 
defend her, when, with singular composure, she said 
she would have no bloodshed ; her people were out- 
numbered, and rather than any of them should lose 
their lives, she would go wherever the Earl of Both- 
well wished. Uncertain what to do, they dropped 
their swords. Huntly submitted to be disarmed, and, 
with Maitland and Melville, was made prisoner. Their 
followers dispersed, and Bothwell, with his captives 
and the Queen, rode for Dunbar. The thinnest veil 
of affectation was scarcely maintained during the re- 
mainder of the journey. Blackadder, one of Both- 
well’s people' who had charge of Melville, told him as 
they went along, that it was all done with the Queen’s 
consent.^ Drury, writing thi’ee days later from Ber- 
wick, was able to say that the violence which had been 
used was only apparent.^ The road skirted the south 
wall of Edinburgh, Some one was sent in as if to ask 
for assistance for the Queen, and Sir James Balfour 
replied hy firing the Castle guns at Both well’s troop ; 

for theP^ce, but the' Earl of Mar keeps the same. It is judged to be 
very evil compounded.” — Drury to Cecil, May 20; Border MBS. 

t Mmoir& of Sir James Mehilh. 

* ** The manner of the Karl Bothwell’s meeting with the Queen, though it 
appears to be forcible, yet it is known to be otherwise.” — Dnii^^ to Cecil 
April 27; Border MBS. 
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but ‘Hbe pieces bad been charged very well with 
hay/’ ^ and gave out sound merely* Even the Span- 
ish Ambassador, in transmitting to Pliilip the opinion 
of a trustworthy Gatholic could but say 

that “ all had been arranged beforehand, that the 
Queen, when the marriage was completed, might pre- 
tend that she had been forced into consent^ 

It w’as twelve o’clock before the party reached Dun- 
bar. There, safe at last in Kis own den, the Earl 
turned like a wmlf on the man who had attempted to 
stand between him and his ambition, Maitland,^’ it 
is said, would have been slain that night,” but for 
the protection which his mistress threw over him. 
Hiintly and Botliwell both set on him, and Mary Stu- 
art — be it remembered to her honour — thrust her 
body between the sword-points and the breast of one 
whose fault ivas that he had been her too faithful ser- 
vant. “ She told Hiintly that if a hair of Lidhigtoii’s 
head did perish, she would cause him forfeit lands and 
goods and lose his life.’ ■ ^ Melville and Huntly were 
released the following morning, hut Maitland was de- 
tained close prisoner, and was still in clanger of mur- 
der. Ha contrived to communicate with the English 
at Berwick, to wdiom he intended if possible to escape. 
The Queen remained to suffer (acccwding to her sub- 
sequent explanation of wdiat befell her) the violence 
which rendared her marriage with Botliwell a necesr 
sity, if the offspring which she expected from it w^as 
to be born legitimate. 

But this concluding outrage determined the action 

1 Drury to Cecil, Hay : 31 SS. 

3 De Silva to PhUlp, Hay 3; ii£[. - 

s Maitland himself described the scene to Drury. It. is likely thai 
Hnntly had consulted Maitland at Stirling, that Maitland i*eveal6d th€ 
Bcheme to the Lords, and that Huntly desired to save himself from Both- 
well’s fury at Maitland’s expense. — Drury to Cecil, May 6 : Border MBB* 
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of the nobility. The last virtue which failed a Scot 
was jealousy of his country’s honour — arid they felt 
that they were becoming the byword of Europe. 
They #Tt)te to Mary on the 27tli of April offering 
her their swords, if it was true that she had been 
carried off unwillingly,^ and requesting to be certified 
of her pleasure ; but whatever that pleasure might be, 
they determined to acquiesce no longer in her remain- 
ing the companion of Bothwell. Elizabeth had given 
them no sign of encouragement, but Du Oroc the 
French Ambassador said, that whenever they pleased 
to ask for it, they might have assistance from Prance. 
The Scotch alliance was of infinite moment to the 
Court of Paris ; the Queen of Scots had forfeited for 
a time the affection even of lier own relations ; she 
had flung away the interests of the Catholic League 
upon a vulgar pasvsion ; and if the Scots would return 
to their old alliance, the French Court were ready to 
leave them free to do as they pleased witli her. There 
was a profound belief that the Queen of Scots was a 
lost woman ; that she would be a disgrace to any cause 
with which she was connected ; and if the friendship 
of Scotland could be recovered to France by sacrificing 
her, it would be cheaply purchased. 

Thus assured of support from one side or the other, 
the Earls of Mar, Morton, Athol, Argyle and others, 
assembled at Stirling a few days after Mary Stuart 
was carried off. They wei’e determined at all hazards 
to take her out of BothwelFs hands; and if after the 
letter which they had addressed to her she persisted in 
remaining with him, they made up their minds to de- 
pose her and crown tlie infant Prince.^ Kirkaldy, a 

1 The Lords to the Queen of Scotland, April 27, from Abeodoiir: MS, ii 
possession of Mr. Richard Alraack. 

S Dniry to Cecil, May o : Border MSS, 
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friend of England, induced tliem with some difficulty 
to consult Elizabeth once more. 

The cold usage of my Lord of Murray,” Sir Rob* 
ert Melville wrote to Sir Nicholas Throg-^ 

\ ■■■ , . ' r May. 

morton, “ lost your sovereign many hearts m 
this realm ; they may be recovered, if she will be 
earnest in this most honest cause, and nourish a 
greater love than ever was between the countries, that 
both Protestant and Papist may go one way.^ 

Tlie Queen,” wrote Kirkaldy to Lord Bedford,^ 
will never cease till she has wrecked all the honest 
men of this realm. She was minded to cause Both- 
"well ravish her, to the end that she may the sooner end 
the marriage which she promised before she caused 
murder her luisband. There is many that would re- 
venge the murder, but that they fear your mistress* 
The Queen minds hereafter to take the Prince out of 
the Earl of Mar’s hands, and put him in his hands 
that murdered his father. I pray your Lordship let 
me know what your mistress will do, for if we seek 
Prance w^e may find fiivour at their hands, but I would 
rather persuade to lean to England.” 

Elizabeth still continued silent, and the French 
overtures continuing, the Lords were unwilling to wait 
longer upon her pleasure. It was known that Both- 
w^ell intended to destroy the Prince, for fear the 
Prince when he grew to manhood should revenge his 
father’s death. There was no time to be lost, and 
tliey insisted on knowing explicitly what they wore to 
look for from England. Du Croc, they said, had 
promised in the name of the King of France, that if 
they would relinquish the English alliance, they 

1 May 5, 1567: MSS. Bcotlmidy Rolls Home* 

2 Grange to Bedford, April 20: MB. Ibid. 
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should hare assistance to ‘‘ suppress ” Botliweii. Du 
Croc had warned the Queen herself that if she 
married .Both wel4 ‘‘she must expect neither friend- 
ship noi^favour ’’ from the French Court Finding 
that “ she would give no ear ” to his remonstrances, 
he had iffered to join the Lords at Stirling openly in 
his master’s name ; he had been lavish of promises if 
at the .same time they would abandon the English ; 
and the Lords gave Elizabeth to understand that she 
must send them some answer, and hold out to them 
some encouragement, or the hand so warmly offered 
by Prance would be accepted.^ 

Elizabeth, since her misadventure at the time of the 
Darnley marriage, had resolved to have no more to do 
with Scotch insurgents* Interference between subject 
and Sovereign had never been to her own taste. She 
had yielded with but half a heart to the urgency of 
Cecil, and she had gone far enough to commit herself, 
without having intended even then to go farther. The 
result had been failure, almost dishonour, and the alien- 
ation of a powerful party who till that time had been 
her devoted adherents. She was ’again confronted 
with a similar difficulty, and at a time wliich was ex- 
tremely critical. The eight years, at the end of 
which, by the terms of the peace of Gambray, Calais 
was to be restored to England, had just expired. She 
had sent in her demand, and the French Government 

1 Sir Eobert Melville impres|;ecl on Cecil the same view of the questioru 

“Thus far,” he said, “ 1 will make your honour privy* France has of 
fered to enter in bond with the nobility of the realm, and to give divers 
pensions to noblemen and gentlemen, \Yhich some did like well of; hut the 
honest sort have concluded and brought the rest to the same effect, and will 
do nothing that will offend your Sovereign without the fault be in her 
Majesty j and it appears both Papist and Protestant seiwe together w’ith an 
earnest affection for the weal of their country,” — Eob« rt Melville to Cecil* 
May 7: MSB. Scotland. 
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had replied that the peace of Cambray had been 
violated by England in the occupation of Havrej and 
that they were no lopger bound by its provisions. On 
the part of England, it had been rejoined^ that the 
peace had been first broken by France in the nsiirpa*^ 
tion of the English arms by Mary Stuart and the 
Daiipliin, and by the notorious preparations which had 
been made to dethrone Elizabeth in their favour. So 
the dispute was hanging. Tlie feeling between the 
two countries was growing sore and dangeixius, and in 
the midst of it Elizabeth was encountered by the di- 
lemma of having to encourage a fresh revolt of the 
Scots, or of seeing the entire results of Cecils policy 
undone, and Scotland once more in permanent alliance 
w'ith England’s most dangerous neighbour. What was 
she to do ? As usual, she attempted to extricate her- 
self by ambiguities and delays. Lord Grey's instruc- 
tions Avere orft of date before he had started. She did 
not renew them ; Grey remained at the Court, and 
she communicated with the. Lords through the Earl of 
Bedford, who had returned to Berwick. 

Lhe rescue of the Queen, she said, the prosecution 
of the murderers of Dariiley, and tlie protection of 
the young Prince, were objects all of which were most 
desirable ; she was pleased to find her OAvn friendship 
preferred to that of Prance ; but she desired to bo 
informed “ how she might, Avith honour to the Avorld 
and satisfaction to her conscience,’' ‘‘intermeddle” to 
secure those objects. She could not see how it could 
be said that the Queen of Scots was forcibly detained 
by BotliAA’-ell, seeing that “ the Queen of Scots hourly 
had advertised him in a contrary manner 5” and 
again, however muck the punishment of the murder- 
ers was to be Avished for, if Botlrwell married the 
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Queen — being by common fame tlie principal au^ 
tbor of the murder ” — she could not tell how it could 
be brought about “ without open show of hostility*’’ 
The Lords, therefore, must tell her more particularly 
how they meant to proceed, and she hoped their in- 
tentions might be such as “ she could allow of in hon- 
our and conscience.” As to deposing the Queen and 
crowning the Prince, she thought it very strange for 
example’s sake.” ^ 

Elizabeth was more than usually enigmatical, since 
her real object was one wdiich she durst not avow. 
Both she and the French desired to get the person of 
the Prince into their hands, under pretence of provid- 
ing for his safety, and wdiichever. first approached the 
subject might throw the prize into the hands of the 
other. Bedford, li owe ver, was permitted to hint what 
the Queen could not say, and to make the suggestion 
less unpalatable, he was alio w^ed — as usual on his own 
responsibility — to hold out indefinite hopes to the 
Lords that they might calculate on Elizabeth’s assist- 
ance more surely than her own letter implied.^ 

But events were moving too fast for diplomacy of 
this kind. It was now publicly understood in Scotland 
that the marriage waited only till Both well’s divorce 
suit was concluded, and the people were growing daily 
more fearless in the expi'ession of their indignation. 
The boys at Stirling played the murder of Darnley 
before the Lords. The trial of Bothwell followed, 
and the boy who I'epresentecl Bothwell was found 
guilty, hurried to the gallows, and hung with such 
hearty good-wdll that, like the London youth who 

1 Bedford to Grange, June 6j Bedford to Cecil, June 5: ScaUoi^ 

HoUs E(m€<. 

3 Ibid. 
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played Philip before Wyatt’s insurrection, he was half 
dead before they cut him down.^ The law courts in 
Edinburgh were closed, as if the powers of the magis- 
trates had ceased with the Queen’s confinement. The 
whole country was hushed into the stillness which fore- 
told the coming storm. Mary Stuart herself appeared 
entirely careless. She replied at last to the question 
which had been presented to her by the Lords: It 
was true,” she said, that she had been evil and 
strangely handled ; ” but she had since been so well 
used and treated that she’ had no cause to complain, 
and she wished them to quiet tliemselves.” ^ The 
Hamiltons, for their own purposes, liad held aloof from 
the Stirling confederates ; the Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, the Duke’s brother, had charge of the divorce 
case, wdiich he was hiiiTying forward with all the 
speed which his courts allowed ; and relying on the 
treacherous support of his family, she despised alike 
the warnings and the menaces of the rest.^ The diffi- 
culty foreseen by De Silva had occurred in Eothwell’a 
suit; the divorce being demanded by the wdfe on the 
ground of her husband’s adultery, the law did not per- 
mit him to marry again. Lady Buceleuch had cornu 
to the rescue by volimteeniig to swear that lie had 
promised marriage to her before he had married Lady 
Both well, and that the latter, therefore, was not law- 
fully his wife ; but shameless as the parties were, this 
resource was too much for their audacity; and at 
length a cousinship in the fourth degree was cliscov- 

1 Dniry to Cecil, May 14: .SorfZer 

2 Same to same, May 5 : .TO. Ibid, 

3 The HainiUons are furtherers of the divorce, and not least gladdened 
with, the proceedings at Court, hoping the rather to attain, the sooner te 
their desired end,” — Same to same, May '2: TO'. Ibid. 

Same to the same, April ilO : JiS. Ibid. 
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ered between the Hepburns and the Gordons, for 
which the required dispensation had not been pro- 
cured. On this ground the Archbishop declared 
BothwelFs maiTiage null ; for fuller security a suit was 
instituted in the Protestant Consistorial Court on the 
plea of adultery ; and thus in the first week in May 
the Earl found himself as free to many again as his 
own and the Archbishop’s iniquity could render him. 
The object of the stay at Dunbar having been accom- 
plished, he returned on the 8d to Edinburgh, accom- 
panied by the Queen. On the following Sunday ‘‘ the 
banns” were asked in St. Giles’s Church. The min- 
ister, John Craig, refused at first to publish them ; but 
Bothwell threatened to liang hitn, and he submitted 
under protest J Maitland, who was still kept with the 
Court as a prisoner, sent private w^ord to Drury that 
the marriage would certainly take place, and that he 
himself intended to escape at the first opportunity and 
join his friends, ^ 

On the Gth Mary Stuart dared the indignation of 
Edinburgh by riding publicly through the streets with 
Bothwell at her bridle-rein. On the 7th, the last 
forms of the divorce were completed, and on the 8th, 
the Queen informed the world by proclamation that, 
moved by Bothwell’s many virtues, she proposed to 
take him for her husband. The Court was still sur- 
rounded by a band of ciit-tliroats. The Queen liad 
5000 crowns, besides her jewels. The gold font 
which Elizabeth presented at James’s baptism was 
melted down at the Mint ; ® and thus provided with 
means of paying their wages at least for a time, she 

X Kobert Melville to Cecil, May 7.‘ MBB. Scotland 

^ Drury to Cecil, Slay 6: Border AIBS 

^ Uraiige to Bedford, May 8: MS8» Scotland, Drury to Cecil, May 31s 
BordtrMSB, 
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assured lierself that she liad nothing to fear. On the 
12th, she appeared in the Court of Session; Whereas 
the judges,” slie said, had made some doubt to sit 
for the administration of justice, in consequence of her 
captivity; she desired them to understand that al- 
though she had been displeased at her capture, the 
EarFs subsequent good behaviour, the recollection of 
liis past services, and the hope of farther service from 
him in the future had induced her to forgive him. 
She was now free, and under no restraint. The busi- 
ness of the state could go forward as usual, and as a 
token of her favour she intended to promote the Earl 
to further honour.” 

The same day she created Both well Duke of Ork- 
ney, “ the Queen placing the coronet on his head with 
her own hands.” ^ 

One distinct glimpse remains of this man now on 
the eve of l}is marriage, and before Mary Stuart’s deg- 
radation was completed. Sir James Melville, since 
his release from Dunbar, had kept at a distance from 
the Court, not liking the Earl’s neighbourhood. He 
came, however, once more to Holyrood to see his mis- 
tress before all was over. When he entered the hall 
he found the new-made Duke sitting at supper there 
with Huntly and some of the ladies of the Court. 
The Duke “ bade liiin welcome,” said he was a 
stranger, and told him to sit down and eat, “ I said,” 
writes Melville — he may relate the scene in his own 
words — “I said that I liad supped already. Then he 
called for a cup of wdne and drank to me, saying, 
^ You need grow fatter ; the zeal of the Common- 
wealth hath eaten you up and made you lean.’ Then 
he fell in discoursing with the gentlewomen, speaking 
1 Keith. 
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such filtliy language that they and I left him and went 
uj) to the Queen.’’ ^ 

To make an end of this. 

In the early daylight at four in the morning, on the 
15th of May, Mary Stuart Queen of Scotland, Queen 
oi h'rance, and heir presumptive to the English Crown, 
became tlie wife of this the foulest ruffian among her 
subjects. Not a single nobleman was present ; Huntly, 
Crawford, Bleining, Boyd, Henies, were all in Edin- 
burgh, but they held i^esolutely aloof. Pu Croc came 
not,” though earnestly entreated. The ceremony was 
performed in the Council Chamber, not in tbe chapel. 
Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, who called him- 
self a Brotestant, officiated ; and hopeless of gaining 
the Catholics, the Earl expected idly that he might earn 
favour wdth the Reformers by bringing the Queen to 
dishonour openly the Catholic forms, and allow herself 
to be married wdth the Calvinist service. It was not 
without a pang that Mary Stuart made this last sacri- 
fice to her passion, and broke the rules of a religion 
which no temptation hitherto had prevailed on her to 
part with. She was married “in her dool w'eed,” in 
deep mourning, the most changed woman in the 
face that in so little time without extremity of sickness 
had, been seen.” She heard mass that day for the last 
lime, and thenceforth so long as they remained to- 
,^ther both she and her husband were to be Protes* 
mits. In true Calvinlstic fashion the Earl did public 
tienance for his past iniquities. A. sermon followed 
the marriage, in which the Bishop “did declare the 
penitence of the Earl Bothwell for his life past, con- 
fessing himself to have been an evil and wdeked liver, 
Jihich he would now amend, and conform himself to 
\ Memoir» of Sir James MMUe, 
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the Church.” i The passi%-'e Queen in all tilings such 
mitted. His first act was to obtain a I'evoeatioii from 
her of all licenses to use the Catholic services, and a 
declaration that for the future tlie Act of Religion of 
1560, prohibiting the mass to every one, should be 
strictly maintained.^ ■ 

It seems as the fatal step once taken, Mary Stu- 
art’s spirit failed her. More than once already in her 
sane intervals she had seen through the nature of the 
man for whom she was sacrificing herself. She had 
been stung by lus coldness, or frightened at his indif- 
ference, which she struggled iinsuccessliilly to conceal 
from herself ; and the proud woman had prostrated 
herself at his feet, in the agony of her passion, to plead 
for the continuance of his love.^ 

r Urury to Cecily Mar 10 ; 2 

8 How profoundly she was attached to UothWeil appears in the following 
letter — one of the two of which I have recovered her original words. It 
was written just before the marriage. 

Monsieur, — ‘^Si renmiy de vostrc absence, cel uy tie vostre ouhli, la 
crainte dll dangler tant proiiiis dun chacuii a vostre tant aynie personne 
pen vent me cousolier,je vous en lesse a jnger; veu le nialheur qne mon 
cruel sort et continue! malheur in’evoient proinis, a la suite des infortunes 
et craintes, tant recentes que ]>asses, de plus longue main. Us quclles vous 
scaves. Mais pour tout ceia je me vous accuserai ni de pen de suuvemmce, 
ni de peu de soigne, et inoins encore de vostre promesse violee, ou de la 
froideur de vo.s lettres; ni’estant ya tant raiidue vostre que ce qu’il vou^j 
plaist ni’est agreable; et sont mes penses tant volonterement aux vostre:j 
asubjectes, que je veiilx presupposer que tout ce que vient de vous precede 
non par aid Cline des causes desusdictes, aiiis pour telles qui sont justes et 
raisonnables, et telles que je desire moymesine: qui est Tordre que m’aves 
prornis de prendre final pour la seurte et honorable service du seul soubtien 
de ma vie, pour qu! seul je la veux conserver ct sans lequel je ne desire que 
breve mort: or est pour vous tesmoigiier combien Immblement sous vos 
comraandement je mu soiibinetz, je vous ay envoie en signe d’homage par 
Paris rornement dii chief, conducteiir des aultres raeinbres, inferant que 
vous investant de la despoille luy qui est principal, le rest ne peult que vous 
estre subject; et avecques le eoiisentemeiit du eceur, an lieu du quil, puis 
que le vous ay ja lesse, je vous envoie un sepulcre de pierre dure, peinct du 
aoir, seme de larmes et de osseinents. La pierre je la compare a nion cueur 
qui comme luy est talle en un seur tombeau, ou receptacle de vos command* 
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She was jealous of Iiis divorced wife, to wliom she 
suspected that lie was still attached, and he in turn 
was irritated at any trifling favour wliicli she might 
show to others than liimselfd On the day of her mar- 
riage she told Du Croc that she w^as so miserable that 
she only wished for deatli ; ^ and two days after, in 
BothweH'S presence, slie called for a dagger to kill her- 
self^ Du Croc gave her poor consolatiom He told 

ments, et Pur tout du vostre nom ct iwemoire, qtie y sont enclos comme mes 
cbeveulx en la ba^^aie, pour jamais n’en sortir que la mort ne voits permet 
faire tropliee (les mes os: comme la bagne en est remplie,en signe que vous 
aves iayt eutiere conque^te de nioy do mon ciieur, et j usque a vous en lesser 
les os pour memoir de vostre victoire et de uion agreable perte. 

‘‘Leslarmes sont sans nombre, ainsi sont les craintes, de vous desplair; 
(es pleiirs de vostre absence et le desplaiser de ne poiiroir estre en effect ex- 
terieiir vostre comme je suys sans faintyse de cueur et d’esprit; et a bon 
droit quand mes merites seront trop plus grands que de la plus perfayte 
que Jamais feut, et telle qiieje desire estre : et mcttray peine en condition 
de contrefiiir pour dignement estre employee soiibs vostre domination. 
Resents la done mon seul bien en aussi bonne part comme avecqnes extreme 
joie j’ay fait vostre mariage, qui jusque a celuy de nos corps en public ne 
sortira de moii sein, comme merque de tout ce que jay ou espere ni desire 
de felicite en ce moiule. Or craignant mon cueur de vous emiiiyer autaiit a 
lire que je me plaise deserir, je iini ray, a pres vous avoir baise les mains 
d’ausKsi grande affection, que je prie Dieu o le seui soiibtien de ma vie vous 
la donner longue et heureuse, et a moy vostre bonne grace comme le seul 
bien (jue je desire et a quoy je tends.’^ — MSB. Mar^ Quem of ScutSf Yol. 
IL No. 66, //im'e. 

1 “There is often jars between the Queen and the Duke already. He 
was offended with her for the gift of a horse which was the King’s to the 
Abbot of Arbroath” (Lord John Hamilton^ — Druty to Cecil, May—, 
1667 ; Border MSS. The anger about Arbroath may have been Jealousy, 
“ There is a witch in the North Land,” Drury wrote on the 20th of May, 
'' that affirms that the Queen shall have yet to come two husbands more ; 
Arbroath shall be one of them, to succeed the Duke now, who she says 
shall not live half a year or a year at the most. The fifth husband slie 
aames not, but she says in his time she shall be burned, which death divers 
doth speak of to happen t<v her, and as yet it is said she fears the same.” 

2 A very commonplace reason w'as given by IVIaitland for her iiiihappi- 
ness. “ Bothwell,” he said, “ would not let her look at any one, or let any 
one look at her, et qii’il scavoit bien qu’elle aymoit son plnisir et a passei 
>on temps aultant que autre du inond.” — Du Oroc to Catherine de Medici 
June IT: Teulet, VoL 11. 

® Same to the same, May 18 : Ibid. Sir James MelviUe, probably ra 
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her that her marriage was utterly inexcusable ; if the 
Queen Slother had not forbidden him to leave his post 
he would not have remained in Edinburgh after it had 
taken place, and he refused to pay respect to Bothwell 
as liei liusband.^ Yet her periods of wretchedness 
were but the intermittent cold fits in the fever of her 
passion. She had sacrificed herself soul and body 
and he held her enthralled in the chains of her own 
burning affection. . 

In Scotland generally there was yet outward still- 
ness. Ihe Lords had threatened that if she married 
they would crown the Prince. It seemed as if they 
had thought better of it, for they dispersed to their 
homes ; and the Queen, taking courage, sent a de- 
mand to the Earl of Mar for the surrender of Stirling 
and of the child. Elizabeth’s luicertain answer had 
delayed the resolution to act ; and Mar, not venturing 
to give a direct refusal, could only reply that he 
dared not deliver the Prince out of his hands without 
consent of the Estates.” The answer w’as allow'ed to 
pass. It was not Both well’s object to precipitate a 
quail el, and he continued to follow the course which 
he began at his marriage by paying court to the Prot- 
estants. He attended the daily sermons with edifying 
regularity, and was pointedly attentive to the minis- 
ters. Every day lie rode out with the Queen, and 
'v^ as ostentatiously respectful in his manner to her. 
There were pretty struggles when lie would persist in , 
riding unbonneted,” and she would snatch his cap 

ferring to the same scene, savs, “ The Queen meamvliile was so disdainfully 
handled and with such reproachful language, that in presence of Aithur 
Ersldne, I heard her ask fora knife to stab hersehV * or else,’ said she, * I 
shall drown myself.’ ’ ’ — Memoirs of iiir James Mekilh, 
i “Si est (:e que jay parle bien hault . . . ni depuis ne Pay point voulla 
recognoistre canine mary de la Keyne.” — Teulet, Vol. il. 
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and force it on his head. ‘‘ The hate of the people 
increased more and more,’’ yet he would not see it ; 
and tlion^li he went nowliere without a guard, yet lie 
offered himself as a guest at the meals of the unwill- 
ing Edinburgh citizens. On tlie 25th of May, to 
amuse the peo^de, there was a pageant at Leith, and a 
sliam fight on the water was got up by Bothwell’s fol- 
lowers. Everything was tided to dispel the strange- 
neSvS, and make the marriage appear like any other 
ordinary event. The Bishop of Dunblane was sent to 
Paris, to pacify the Queen’s friends there. He was to 
excuse her as* having been forced into marrying Both- 
•well by what had happened at Dunbar i yet not so 
severely to blame him as to make liim appear unfit to 
be her husband. It was but a limping message. She 
said in her instructions to the Bishop, that the Earl 
had been misled into violence by the vehemeiny of his 
love ; that he had been a tkithful servant in her past 
troubles ; and, that persecuted as he was by calumny, 
she had no means of saving his life except by becom 
ing liis wife. Not very consistently with this argu- 
ment, she said tliat all Scotland seemed to be at his 
devotion. Her people desired to see her married 
rather to a native Scot than to a stranger. Botliwell 
had shocked her in many ways ; especially he ouglit 
to have considered what was due to lier religion. Yet 
she did not wish that too much fan It slioiild be laid 
upon liiin. The ])ast could not be recalled. He was 
her husband, and she trusted that other courts would 
accept liinuas sucli. It might be objected that lie had 
been already married ; but a legal divorce hud been 
pronounced, and he was free before she became his 
wife.^ 

1 Instructions to tlio Bishop of Dunblan • 
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Siie could not conceal from herself the lameness of 
the explanation, but slip ^\:ped it would be admitted as 
tolerable ; and she wrote at the same time to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, begging him ‘‘ to bestow his studj 
in the ordering of the message, and in persuading 
those to whom it was directed to believe that it was 
the truth.” ^ 

Dunblane made but a poor apologist He spoke of 
himself when he arrived as a fugitive for religion from 
a country where the Catholic faith would no longer be 
permitted to exist The Archbishop of Glasgow did 
his best, with truth or without it. He ventured a 
falsehood to the Spanish Ambassador, assuring him 
that the report that she had forsaken her religion was 
incorrect, and that the day after her marriage a thou- 
sand persons had heard mass with her. Dunblane, 
however, let out the fatal certainty, and with it his 
own fears, that “unless God set to His hand, there 
would soon be no more mass in Scotland/’ ^ 

The French Court received the apology with open 
and undisguised contempt. Mary Stuart was regarded 
as a lost woman, and their own policy was now to an- 
ticipate England in supporting the Lords, to get the 
Prince into their hands, and recover thus the influence 
which they had lost. “ The Queen Motlier,” wrote 

1 Mary Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow, May 27 : Labanoff, VoL 11. 

2 Dixd me el dicho emhajador (the Archbishop of Glasgow, ambassa- 
dor at Paris) que el dia siguiente del matrimonies de su ama, fu<5 publica- 
niente ala missa, y que bubo mill personas en ella. Dice el obispo (de 
Dunblane) que es burla, y verdad que el prOprio dia ({ue se ease, oyd missa, 
y de la capilla doude la oyd fue a una sala grande dondc se hizd el matri- 
nionio por mano de uuo ohispo el mayor licrege que ay en aquel reyno; y 
que toda la ceriinonia fut^ a la Calvinista: y niuguno de los dias despuea 
del matrimonio sabeque se bayadiebo en sii casa,y quealgunos particularea 
la bacen deeir en sus casas secretainente, pero que esto se acabara presto si 
Dios no pone sti mano.” — Don Frances de Alava a Felipe IL Juaio 16* 
Teuht, Vol V. 
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Sir H. Norris/ “ is minded all she can to make profit 
of this cniel murder, and to renew the old practices 
there with as many as shall be able to serve her 

Your Majesty,” said Du Croc to his mistress, 

may show yourself as displeased as you will with 
this marriage. It is a bad business. For myself, I 
had better withdraw, and leave the Lords to play their 
game for themselves.” ^ 

It was not to be long in playing. The first week in 
June, Argyle, Morton, Athol, Glencairn, the Master 
of Graham, Hume, Herries, Lindsay, Tullibardine, 
Grange, and many other noblemen and gentlemen, 
rejoined Mar at Stirling. Maitland stole away to 
them from the Court without Jeavetaking, Catholic 
and Protestant for once were going lieartily together. 

Their first thought was to make a stoop on Holy- 
rood, surround the palace, and take Both well prisoner. 
Argyle, who was himself too deeply committed in the 
murder to appear in the field, sent warning to the 
Queen ; and the Duke, seeing plainly that the crisis 
was come, and that he must fight or perish, determined 
to be the first in the field. Money was again wanting. 
Mary Stuart had not disposed of her jewels, and the 
guard was mutinous and untrustworthy. BothwelPs 
chief strength lay among the borderers. He sent 
word to his friends to collect at Melrose on the 7th of 
June; and dropping the Queen at Bortliwick Castle 
on his way, hastened down, witli as many of his men 
as would follow him, to place himself at their head. 

1 The Eaglbh Minister at Paris. 

2 Sir H. Norris to Sir N. Throgmorton, May 23 : Conway MBS, 

Wome, ■' 

® Du Croc to Catlierine de Medici, May 18 : Teulet, Vol. IL 
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He was out of favour with foxlune, however. Max- 
well, Herries, and Lord Hume prevented the border- 
ers from moving, and on reaching the rendezvous he 
found no one there. He returned upon his steps, re- 
joined the Queen, and sent to Hun tly, the Archbishop 
of Saint Andi^ew’s, and Sir James Balfour, who were 
in Edinburgh Castle, to come to him with all the force 
which they could raise. The Lords themselves, mean- 
while, on hearing of the Queen’s departure 
had come to Edinburgh. BothwelPs mes- 
senger was intercepted by a band of Morton’s follow- 
ers; and Morton, learning where Bothwell, was, at- 
tempted to surprise him. Hume, Lindsay, and Mar 
joined the party, and on the night of the 10th (Tues- 
day) they galloped down to Borthwick and surrounded 
the castle in the darkness. Some of them, professing 
to represent the succours expected from Edinburgh, 
presented themselves at -the gate; they said that they 
were pursued, and claxnoured for admittance. The 
Duke at the moment was stepping into bed. He flung 
on his clothes, on heaiing the noise, and reached the 
courtyard barely in time to discover the mistake and 
prevent the stratagem from being successful. But tbe 
Castle was unfurnished and could not long be defended. 
He knew that if he was taken he would be instantly 
killed, that his dangerous secrets might die with him ; 
and accompanied only by a son of LoitI Cranston, he 
slipped out by a postern among the trees. The fu- 
gitives were seen and chased,. and they separated to 
distract their pursuers, who unluckily followed and 
caught the wrong man. Bothwell was not an arrow- 
shot distant ; and young Cranston in his terror pointed 
to the way which he had taken, but he was not 

voh, is;. 6 
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belieyed* The Duke escaped to Haddington, and 
thence to Dunbar. 

The Lords, not knowing at first that he was gone, 
were shouting under the windows — calling him 
traitor, murderer, butcher,” bidding him come out 
and maintain his challenge.” The Queen too was not 
spared, and foul taunts wem flung at her, which she, 
desperate now and like a wild cat at bay, returned in 
kind.^ When they learned that Bothwell had escaped, 
they drew off', l^^viug the Queen to dispose of herself 
as she pleased, and returned to Edinburglu They 
arrived at eight in the morning. The castle party had 
shut the gates, but Lindsay scaled the wall without 
meeting any resistance, and the Lords then entering in 
a body repaired to the marketplace, and declared pub- 
licly that they had risen in arms ‘‘ to pursue their re- 
venge for the death of the King,” Du Croc, anxious 
to prevent bloodshed, went to the castle to consult 
Huntly, and by Hun tly’s advice sent to Maiy to o 
to mediate. She replied that he might do what he 
could, but if the Lords intended to injux'e her husband 
she would make no terms with them. ^ 

Thus events w'ere left to their course, and as the 
mountain heather when kindled in the dry sirring 
weather blazes in the wind, and the flame spreads and 
spreads till all the horizon is ringed with fire, so at the 

1 **With divers undutifiil and unseemly speeches used against their 
Queen and Sovereign, too evil and unseemly to he told, -which, poor 
princess, she did with her speech defend, wanting other means in her re- 
venge,” — Drury to Cecil, June 12. These words wore crossed out in the 
MS. and made illegible, though from the fading of the second ink they can 
now again he lead. The letter perhaps had to be shown to Klixabeth, and 
Jecil may have feared to let her see what might exasperate her too much 
against the Lords. 

® “ Mais s’iiz ataquoient ii son mari qu’elle ne vouloit poinct d’appomt- 
went” — Du Croc to Ghai-les IX., June m Teulet, Vol. II. 
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proclamation of the Lords the hearts of the Scotch 
people flashed np in universal conflagration. The 
murdered Darnley was elevated into a saint and en* 
do wed with all irnagiiiaiy virtues ; ^ and in flying 

, 1 The feelmg of the Scottish people af*lhis crisis is singularly and power* 

fully expressed in the following balladj which was printed on broad sheet® 
and scattered about Edinburgh. 

A Baixad. 

To Edinburgh about six hours at mom, 

As I was passing out the way, 

Ane bonny boy was sore making his moan* 

I His Sony song was Oche and wallaway 

n That ever I should lyre to see that day, 

y Ante King at eve wdth sceptre, sword and crown I 

' . At morn but a deformed lump of clay, 

With traitors strong so cruelly put down! 

Then drew' I near some tidings for to sxieir, 

And said. My friend, wluit makis thee sa W'ay; 

Bloody Bothwell hath brought our King to heir 
, And flatter and fraud with double Dalilay. 

At ten houris on Sunday late at een 
When Dalila and Bothwell bade good night, 

Off lier finger false she threw ane ring, 

And said, My Lord, ane token you I plight 



She did depart then wdth an untrue train, 

And then in haste an culveriri they let craik, 

To teach their feiria to know the appoint time 
About the Kinge^s lodging for to clap. 

To dance that night they said she should not slack 
With leggis 13 'cht to bald the wedow walkanj 
And baid fra bed until she heard the crack, 

Wliilk -was a sign that her good Lord was slain. 



0 ye that to oiir kirk have done subscry ve, 
These Achans tiy alsweill traist I may, 
If ye do not the time will come belyve, 
That God to you will raise some Josuay; 



Whilk shall ^rniir bairnis gar sing wallaway 
And ye your selvis be put down with shamfif 
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broadsheets of verse, every Scot who could wield 
blade, couch lance, or draw trigger, was invited to 
take part in the revenge* 

A me^'.sage came up from Berwick that if there waa 

Eemember mi tlie awestine latter day, 

Wlien ye reward shall receive for your blame. 

I kea right well ye kuaw yonr duty, 

Gif ye do not purge you ane and all, 

Then shall IwTite in pretty poetiy, 

In Latin laid in style rhetorical r 

Which through all Europe shall ring like ane bell, 

In the contempt of your malignity. 

S'ye, flee fra Ciytemnestra fell, 

Ear she was never like Penelope. 

With Clytemncstra I do not fane to detch 
Who slew her spouse the great Agameitinon:; 

Or with any that Kinus’ wife does match, 

Semiramis quha brought her gude Lord down* 

Quha do abstain fra litigation, 

Or from his xaiper bald aback the pen ? 

Except he hate our Scottish nation, 

Or theni stand up and traitors deeds commend ? 

Now all the woes tliat Ovid in Ibin, 

Into his pretty little book did write, 

And many mo he to our Scottish Queen, 

Por she the cause is of my doleful dyte, 

Sa mot her heart he fillet full of .syte, 

As Herois was for Leander's death j 

Herself to slay for woe who thought delyte, 

Por Henry’s sake to like our Queen was laith. 

The dolour als that pierced Dido’s heart, 

When King Enee from Carthage took the flight; 

For the which cause unto a brand she start, 

And slew herself, which was a sorry sight. 

Sa might she die as did Crcusa bright, 

The worthy wife of douty Duke dason; 

Wha brint was in aiie garment wrought by slight 
Of Medea through incantation. 
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to be a civil war, tlie Lords had better send the Prince 
to England for security. It was a poor dishonest over- 
ttire, and at the moment and in their present humour 
they had 210 leisure for such small intrigues. Tliey 
had taken in hand an unexampled enterprise, and till 
the work was done they would not let their minds be 
called away from it. 

On Wednesday night, the llth, Mary Stuart her- 
self stole away, disguised as a mait^ from Bortluviek. 
Bothwell met her on the road and brought her to Dun- 
bar, where she arrived at%three in the morning. There, 
without wardrobe, without attendants save tiie Duke^s 
troopers, she borrowed a dress from some woman about 

Her laughter be like to true Thisbe, 

’When Pyramus she found dead at the well, 

In languor like unto Penelope, 

For Ulysses who long at Troy did dwell. 

Her dolesonie death be worse than Jezebel, 

^yhom through an window surely men did thraw} 

Wliose blood did lap the cruel hundys fell, 

And doggis could her wicked baiiiia gnaw. 

Were I an hound — oh! if she %verc an hare, 

And I an cat, and she a little mouse, 

And she a bairn, aiid l a "vvild wod bear, 

I an ferret, and she Cuniculus. 

To her I shall be aye contrariiis — 

When to me Atropos cut the fatal thread, 

And fell deithls daitys dolorous, 

Then shall our spirits he at mortal feid. 

My spirit her spirit sliall douke in Fhlegetboa, 

Into that painful filthy ilaod of hell, 

And then in Styx and Lethe baith anone — 

And Cerberus that cruel hound sa fell 

Shall gar her cry with mony gont and yell, 

0 waliaway that ever she wraa born, 

Or 'With treason by ony- manner inell, 

Whilk from all bliss should cause her be forlorn. 
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tlie place. The Captain of Inchkeitli, a Frenelinian 
in BotliwelFs pay, who came in at his master’s sum- 
mons, found the Queen of Scotland in a short jacket 
with a red petticoat which scarcely reached below her 
knees, ^ the royal dignity laid aside with the royal cos- 
tume— hut once more herself m her own free fierce 
nature, full of fire and fury. As before when she had 
fled to the same Dunbar after Eitssio’s murder, she 
seemed to need ncTrest. Her one tliought was to rally 
man from every corner of the country who 
rise in her cause. The hackbutters were got 
er, two hundred of them, some light field-pieces, 
a few score of horse. Both well went off towards 
Border again, where his own people were at last 
to join liim ; and not caring to be cooped up 
in Dunbar, the Queen dared her fate and resolved to 
advance against the Confederate Lords. On Tliurs^ 
day moi-ning she had reached Dunbar — on Saturday 
she moved out of it at the head of some six hundred 
men, who in one W'ay ©r another she had scraped to- 
gether. Bothwell joined her at Hadcliiigton wdth six- 
teen hundred more, and together they went on to Se- 
There, in that spot, full to her of evil memories, 
y passed the night. The next day they meant to 
in Edinburgh, where they hoped to find the castle 
!till held for them by Sir James Balfour, 

Hearing that the Queen was coming, the Lords 
up their minds for the struggle. The same Satr 
urday before midnight the trumpets sounded 
to horse. By two o’clock on the Sunday 

1 “ Estant ad\"erti je partis cle ceste ville pour les alier trouver a Donbar, 
ou eile estoit abili(5e iVun© cotte roup^e qui ne lay venoyt que a demie de la 
Jambe, et avoit e,mpnmtd ung toimriche (sic) avee xm tafetaz pardessus.” 
TauIet Yol. II. p. 303. The acount in Calderwpod says merely “ a bhori 
petticoat little syder than her knees.” \^ol. II. p. 364. 
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morning their little army was on the road to Mussel- 
ourgh — two thousand men more or less — about as 
many as 'were with the Queen and Bothwell. The 
dawn was clear and cloudless, the still opening of a 
hot June day, as they wound along the valley under 
Arthur’s Seat, Their banner was spread between 
two spears. The figure of a dead man was wrought 
upon it lying under a tree ; a shirt lay on the ground, 
a broken branch, and a child on its knees at its side, 
stretching its hands to hearen and crying, ‘‘Judge 
and revenge my cause, Oh Lord.” 

So in the grey light they swept on ; at five they were 
at the old bridge at Musselburgh, and there halted 
to breakfast. Du Croc, in the absence of positive in- 
structions, could not commit himself by accompanying 
them, but he followed at a distance, and while they 
W'ere waiting came up and again volunteered to medi- 
ate. Whatever had been their Sovereign’s faults, he 
said, they were bound to remember that she ws their 
Sovereign. As they had not accepted his previous 
overtures he could not answer what the Court of 
Prance might do, and victory might be as embarrass- 
ing to them as defeat. 

Had the Lords shown any resolute intentions of 
throwing themselves upon France, his language would 
doubtless have been very different ; but they had seen 
in both France and England a mean desire to make 
political advantage out of their difficulties, and with 
serious business in hand they did not choose to be tri- 
fled with. 

They replied coldly that there were but two modes 
by 'which bloodshed could be avoided. If the Queen 
would abandon the wretch whom she called her hus- 
band, they were ready to return to their allegiance. 
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If Boihwell would maintain In’s own cliallenge, either 
alone, or with as many seconds as he pleased, they 
Avould produce on their side an equal number, who 
were ready to fight in the quarrel. 

Du Croc, apparently conscious that neither of these 
alternatives would be accepted, asked if there was no 
third expedient. They said that they could think of 
nothing else. They would rather be buried alive than 
leave the King’s murder unexamined into and uiipun-* 
islied. The God of Heaven would revenge it upon 
them if they sate still. 

Du Croc asked to he allowed to go forward to the 
Queen. They were most unwilling to consent. They 
knew not what he might say or do. He promised 
that if he failed to persuade her to make some conces- 
sions he would not remain with her. They still hesi- 
tated, but at last Maitland interposed and they yielded. 
They gave him a few horse for an escort, and bade 
him go to the Queen or go where he would. 

Mary Stuart, on the news that the Lords were ad- 
vancing, had been early in the field at beton. Her 
pennons could be seen from beyond the bridge, two 
miles distant on the brow of the hills towaras Preston 
Pans, on the ground on which the English army had 
slept twenty years before, the eve of the battle of 
Pinkie Cleugh. Du Croc was led into tier presence. 
She was sitting on a stone in the dress wiiich she had 
borrowed at Dunbar. He told her how it woaicl grieve 
tlie King of F’rance and the Queen Motner to hear 
the issue at which she had arrived with her subjects. 
He told her what the Lords had said, and implore d 
her to consider what she was doins;. 

'O 

She said fiercely that the Lords were going against 
their own plighted word. They had themsel .^es ao 
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quitted the Earl of the crime of which they now ac~ 
eused him. They had themselves recommended her 
to marry him. They should submit and sue for mercy, 
and she would then receive them back into lier favour. 

While she was speaking Bothwell came up with his 
suite. Du Croc saluted him distantly, but decKned to 
take his haiid.^ He demanded in a loud voice, that all 
who were standing round might hear, wlmtlier it was 
against himself that the Lords’ enmity was directed 

Du Croc replied in the same high tone, that the 
Lords had assured him of their loyalty to the Queen ; 
and he added, dropping Ms voice, of their mortal en- 
mity to his Lordship.” 

Again Bothwell asked what hurt he had done to them 
~ they envied liis elevation — * but fortune was a friend 
to all who had the spirit to accept her favours — and 
there was not one of them wlio would not gladly be in 
his place. But he desired no bloodshed, he said, and 
since things were come to that pass, if the Lords would 
produce a champion of sufficient rank, he would waive 
his own privileges as the Queen’s consort, and would 
meet him in the field; his cause was good, and God 
wmuld be on his side. 

Mary Stuart, fuming and chafing, here broke in. 

The quarrel was hers,” she cried. The Lords 
should yield, or try their chances in a battle.” 

Then there is no need for further parley,” said 
Bothwell; and your Excellency may, if you please, be 
like the envoy who tried to mediate between Scipio 
and Hannibal. He could do nothing, and stood aside, 
and so witnessed the most splendid spectacle in the 
world.” 

1 “Nous noui saluaames, niais je no me preseutay point pour TemferM* 
Du Croc to Charles IX.: Teulet, VoL II. 
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Du Croc, in his account of the scene, credited Both- 
well with bearing himself like a man, and with dis- 
playing fine qualities as a commander. He thought 
that if his followers were true to him, he might, after 
all, come out victorious. Not a single nobleman was 
on his side ; but he rather gained than lost by their 
absence, because he commanded alone. Tears rose 
into Mary Stuart’s eyes as Du Croc took leave of her. 
He rode back to the Lords, and told them that she in- 
sisted on their laying down their arms. They said it 
was impossible ; and he withdrew from the field. 

The two parties were by this time close together. 
The Confederate force, after crossing the idver, had 
edged along the meadows towards Dalkeith, on the 
eastern bank, before turning to the hills, and then 
sweeping round, they took up a position on the ridge 
of Cowsland, with the sun upon their backs. In front 
of them was a hollow, two or three crossbow shots 
across,” and on the opposite side, tlie Queen’s lines, 
covering the slopes and crest of the present park at 
Carberry.^ 

Here, from eleven o’clock till two, the armies re- 
mained confronting each other ; each side being unwill- 
ing to lose the advantage of the ground, and descend 
to the attack. The clay was intensely hot. Both- 
weirs men showed no anxiety to fight ; and some wine 
casks having followed them from Seton, as the day 
wore on, they began to fall into the rear to drhik,^ 
They were ordered back to their ranks ; but they paid 
no attention ; and at last not more than three or four 

1 “ L’anltre coustd voyant que nous avions radvanfatcfe de cest endroit, 
ilz mardient et f^aigiient une autre niont a deux ou trois jects d’arbaUatra 
Tung de raultre.'* — Nanuitive of ihe Cnpiam if JnchkeUk: Teulet, Vol 
H. Vhh premo description renders the spot easy to be identified. 

3 Ibid. 
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hnndred men remained about the Queen. The hu- 
mour of the men was evidently cold. There was a 
general feeling that the quarrel was personal; that if 
the Duke was willing to fiulit if ^ o alone, there was 
no reason why he should not be allowed to do so; and 
at last two French gentlemen ^vent across to learn 
whether the Lords w’-ould still abide by their proposal. 

Tullibardine, who had before’ taken up the challenge 
which Both well pinned against the Tolbooth door, in- 
stantly stepped forward. The Duke made no diffi- 
culty ; but the Queen, cowardly for him, though for 
herself incapable of fear, found an excuse in Tullibar- 
dhie’s rank. He was too mean a man,” she said, 

to fight her husband.” 

Both well, villain as he was, would not show the 
white feather in the field, and in the Queen’s presence : 
“ Let Morton meet him tlien,” he said, 

Morton desired notliing better. Morton better than 
any one knew Botliweirs guilt ; for Both well had tried 
to make him a partner of it. But Lord Lindsay, clear 
himself of any stain of faint complicity in the crime, 
claimed precedence as a nearer kinsman of the dead 
King, Morton gave place. Lindsay stepped out 
before the lines, ^‘ prayed, on his knees, that God would 
preserve the innocent, and punish those who had shed 
innocent blood,” and then stripped off his armour. 
Morton gave him the huge double-handed sword of 
Angus Bell-the-Cat ; while Both well implored Mary 
Stuart to consent that he should undertake the combat. 

She, torn witli a thousand feelings, hate and rage, 
and terror for her husband’s safety, agreed, and again 
refused, and then cried passionately to the group who 
were round her, that “ if they wore men they would 
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go down all upon the traitors, and sweep them from 
the hill-side.” 1 

But licr wild words fell powerless. In the long 
delay, the two parties had intermixed, and conversed 
freely. The merits of the quarrel were too well un- 
derstood. The order was given for an advance in the 
Queen’s army, but not a man stirred ; and she was 
forced to feel that her case was desperate. Finding 
Both well did not come forward, two hundred Confed- 
erate horse, led by Eirkaldy of Grange, crossed the 
hollow to the right, as if to cut off his retreat,. Still 
thinking only of Bothwell’s safety, she sent a message, 
with a white flag, to desire Grange to come to her. 

He approached and knelt at her feet She asked, 
passionately, if it was impossible for the Lords to he 
reconciled to -her hiishand. Grange answered, that the 
Lords were irrevocably determined to take him or die. 
But glad enough as they would be to kill Both well, 
she knew well that there were some of them to whom 
as a prisoner he would he dangerously inconvenient ; 
she induced Grange to go again to consult his friends ; 
and he returned presently, with a message, that if the 
Queen would leave the Earl, and return with them to 
Edinburgh, she would be well treated, and the Duke 
might go where he pleased ; hut she must come to an 
immediate resolution, or it would be too late, as the 
evening was growing on. 

The Lords were seen mounting their horses ; the 
men astir, and preparing to cross the hollow. The 

1 The Bishop of Ross, in Iiis Defence of Queen sayj 

that she prevented an engagement from a desire to sjiare her subjects 
Nothing can be more untrue. The Captain of Ineiikehh says distinctly 
“ Ellene desiroit autre chose que de les faire combattre, ct persiuida Mon 
gieur le Due pittsiears ibis a ce faire ct se advancer.” — TeuleJ' Voi. IX. ^ 
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Queen’s force had been all day melting awaj’*, and 
Vas now Tedueed to a handful of the Duke’s personal 
followers. Even escape, except with the permission 
of their enemies, was become impossible; and with a 
bitter wrench of disappointment, the Queen saw that 
so it must be, Tliere was nothing left but to bid him 
farewell. He bade her remember her promise to be 
true to him, vShe wrung his hand, and with a long 
passionate kiss they parted, Bothwell sprang upon his 
horse, and galloped off with his servants unpursued. 
The Queen, turning to Grange, said she was ready to 
go with him ; and scornful, proud, defiant as ever, she 
allowed him to conduct her into the lines of the Con- 
federate noblemen. 

She was received by Morton and Hume with the 
usual signs of homage. She required them to take her 
to the Hamil tons, who were believed to be in force in 
the neighbourhood. Morton said briefly it could not 
be. He told her that she was now in her proper place, 
among her true and faithful subjects. She felt that 
she was a prisoner, and that the net had closed about 
her. The first faint tokens of respect which had been 
paid to her soon disappeared. As she passed between 
the ranks, a long fierce cry rose out of the crowd, 
‘‘ Burn the whore I ” ‘‘Bum the murderess of her 
husband ! ” ^ The Queen shuddered at the horrible 
sound ; ^ Grange and others rode up and down, strikr 
ing at the speakers with the flat of their swords to 
silence them ; but it was to no purpose; the pent-up 
passion of a whole people was bursting out. As she 

1 Nm'raiwe in CalderwoocL 

2 “ After her corning in to the Lords upon Sunday in the field, ihe Earl 
of Athol’s company, with the Lord of Tullibardine’s and others who were 
of the North "with one voice cried in her hearing ‘ Burn the whore ! ’ 
which much amazed and grieved her, and bred her tears amain.” — Drury 
to Cecil, June 20: Border MSB, 
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was borne along, the banner, wi.th Darnley’s body on 
it, was flaunted before her eyes, Slie had touched ru) 
food since the night before, and could scarce be held 
upon her saddle for grief and faintness ; ” but like 
some fierce animal brought to bay and in the- clutch 
of the hounds, she still fought and struggled. I ex- 
pected,” wrote Du Croc, ‘‘ that the Queen would Imve 
been gentle with the Lords, and have tried to pacify 
them; but. on her way from the field she talked of 
nothing but hanging and crinafying them all,” ^ They 
protested that their intention had been only to punish 
Eothwell for his crimes. She said they sliould never 
do it while she lived.^ Lindsay was the special object 
of her fury, “ Give me your hand, my lord,” she 
said to him, as he I'ode beside her. “ By this hand,” 
she swore, as he gave it, “ by this hand, which is now 
in mine, I will have your head for this, and thereof 
assure you,” ^ She lingered on the road wherever she 
could, looking for the Hamiltons to rescue her ; and 
the long June evening was growing dark as they 
brought her at last into Edinburgh. She was in the 
same wild costume, but “ her fiiee was now disfigured 
with dust and tears.” The crowd was so dense in the 
streets, that they could, but move at a foot’s pace in 
single file ; and from all that close-])acked tlirong, and 
fi:om every stair and window, there rained only yells, 
and curses, and maledictions. Through it all she, was 
forced along, the road leading her past Kirk-a-Pield, 
which still lay charred in ruins, A lodging had been 
prepared for her at the Provost’s house, at the corner 
of the Grassmarket. Supper was on the table ; but 
she was one of those higl^-blooded people whose bodies 

1 pa, Croc to Gathoriue de Medici, Juno 17: Teulet, Yol II p. SIO, 
j * Sif Jolm Foster to Elizabeth, J unc 20 : Border MBS. 

» Drury to Cecil, June 18: MS. Ibid. 


do not ask attention when the soul is sick. She Jcsked 
to be taken to her room instantly ; but e^^ea privacy 
•was at first denied her. The shrieking mob crowded 
on the stairs, and forced tliemselves into her veiy 
presence, till Maitland, whom she saw under the win- 
dow, and called to help her, came up, and drove them 
out. To Maitland she could speak as to one who had 
but lately owed his life to her. When they were 
alone, she asked him, in agony, wliy they liad toim her 
from her husband, with whom she had looked to live 
and die ? ^ He told, her, that they w'ere doing her no 
injury, they were consulting only both her honour and 
her interest. She did not know the Duke,^’ he said. 
“ Since her pretended marriage with liim, he had, 
again and again, assured Lady Both well that she only 
was his wife, and that the Queen was his concubine ; ’’ 
he said he could show her Both well’s own letter which 
contained the words. But nothing which he could say 
produced the least effect ; ^ the only desire of the 
I^ords, at this time, was to wake her from her dream 
and induce her to sacrifice the wretch to whom she 
had attached her fortunes ; she herself, with a devotion 
which their joint crimes could not deprive of beauty, 
told Maitland, at last, that she would be content to 
be turned adrift with Botliw'eli in a boat upon the 
ocean, to go where the fates might cany them,^ 

3. “ Avec le quel elle pensoit vhTe et mourir avec le plus grand content- 
merit du nioride.” •— Du Croc to Catherine de Medici, June 17: Teiilet, 
VoLIL 

’2 De Silva was even informed that the Duke after his marriage spent 
several days in each week with the wife that he hud divorced. “ Avisan 
qiie ei Bodnvell tudavia estaba algunos dias de la semana con la mugej 
on que habia hecho el divorcio.” — De Silva al Hoy, Junio 21: JDS?. jSi- 
moncas, De Silva had his own Catholic correspondent iii Scotland, and his 
words therefore have an indepcmdent value. 

“ La tin de leiirs propos fut que estaiit reduicte. en I’extremitd ou elle 
esfoit elle ne deihandoit .sinon qu’ilz les misseiit tons deux dans nn navirt 
pour les envoyex Ih ou la fortune lea coiiduiroit." — Ibid. 
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Maitland, when he left the Queen, had a conversa- 
tion with Dll Croc, in which he seemed to tliink that 
if she would not give up Bothw'ell, this was the best 
course to he pursued with her* She might go wdiere 
she would, he said, provided it was not to Fnince, 
Du Gi'oc replied that if she went to France, the King 
would judge her deeds as they deserved, for the un- 
happy truth was but too surely proved.^ The Ambas- 
sador would have been well pleased had the Queen, 
Bothwell, and Prince been sent to France, all three of 
them ; tlie Queen to be shut up in a convent, Both- 
well to be hanged, and the Prince to be educated in 
French sympathies. He told Maitland they would 
find it harder to keep the Queen than to take her. If 
they called in the English to assist them, the King of 
France would indisputably take the Queen’s part. 
Maitland could only reply that so far they had had no 
intelligence wdth any foreign Power at all. They de- 
sired only to be left to themselves, and they could settle 
their own quarrels. If his mavSter interfered, then in- 
deed they w^ould be driven back upon England, but 
they would far ratlier see both the Prince and the 
realm under the open protection of Prance. 

France, replied Du Croc, would scarcely take part 
avowedly against the Queen, but France would leave 
them to do as they pleased, provided the English were 
not allowed to meddle.^ 

Du Croc knew as well as Maitland that for de- 
throned princes there is but one safe prison, and these 
words might easily have been Mary Stuart’s deatli- 
warrant. Had it been so, she would have fallen in 

Je luy dictz aii contraire quo jo youldrois qu’ilz y fusRCut et lo Hoy 
en jugeroit commo le faict le inorite car les maloiircux faicts soat trop 
prouY^s.^’ — Du Oroc to Catherino do Medici, June 17 : Toulet, Voi. XL 

a IbW. 
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the midst of her faults with a perverted heroism wMch 
would have gone far to make the world forgive them. 

During all these seenes,’^ said the Captain of Inch- 
Keith, I never saw man more liearty and courageous 
than the Queen. She desired nothing so much as to 
fight out her quarrel in fair battle with the Lords.^ 
Left alone to brood over Maitland’s story, the poor 
creature wrote a few passionate words of affection to 
I^othwell which she bribed a boy to carry to Dunbar. 
The boy took the money, and carried the note to the 
Lords. As day broke, in a fresh spasm of 
fury, she flung open the window, and with 
hair all loose and bosom open, she shrieked for some 
friend to come and set her free* In answer, the ban-^ 
ner was again dangled before her, and hung where she 
could not look out without encountering its terrible 
design. She could touch no food. It Avas said that 
she had made a vow to eat nothing till she was again 
with the Duke. A woman who saw her at the win- 
dow flung some bitter taunts at her. She turned 
venomously, threatened to cause burn the town, and 
slocken the fire with the blood of its inhabifcants.” ^ 
Thus beating against the bars of her cage, she passed 
the weary hours. While she continued in such a 
humour what was to be done wdth her? The letter 
to Both well added fuel to the already excited passions 
of the Lords. In meddling with sovereigns fear is 
ever mixed with considerations of policy ; to idse in 
arms againiit the prince, if it fails, is death ; and there 

1 Jo lie reult point oiiblier quo diirant toutes les mendes par cydevant 
montionnees je no veis jamais liomme de plus grand cueur et de plus grand 
com'age pour inottre uno entropriso a execution do batajlle quo la Reyne da 
sapart: car j’estinic quo son principal but estoit pour domier la bataiile 
»ux seigneurs dessus nommez.” — lUcit ties EvenemenU: Tculet, YpL IX. 

8 Calderwood. 
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was usually but a short shrift for such dangerous 
prisoners. Once before she had slipped tlu\)ngh the 
Lords’ hands. They could not risk such a misadven- 
ture a second time, and though safe on the side of 
France, tliey knew not what to look for from Elizabetlu 
Once more they entreated her to abandon BothwelL 
But “ she would agree to nothing whereby the Duke 
should be in danger;”^ and in a council which was 
held on Monday, voices were already raised to make a 
swift end with her. She had committed crimes, it 
was said, for which a common woman would have de- 
served to die ; if^ because she w’as their sovereign, it 
"was unlawful to execute her, it was unlawful also to 
keep her a prisoner ; so long as she lived there would 
forever be conspiracies to set her at liberty, and it 
stood them on their lands and lives to make her 
safe.” 2 

Morton, to his credit, interfered, at least to protract 
the catastrophe, till they had made a furtlier effort to 
tame her spirit. Some one prophetically said, that 
as Morton was a stayer of justice, he should feel the 
justice of God strike him with the sword ; ” but his 
own conscience was not so clear in the business of the 
murder that he could allow the whole weight of it to 
be visited on the Queen. 

It was necessaiy, however, to determine upon some- 
thing, for the people were becoming fast uncontrolla- 
ble. The Laird of Blackadder, one of Bothwell’s offi- 
cers, was brought into Edinburgh in the nioi'iiing. He 
had been taken at sea, in attempting to escape from 
Dunbar. Report said that he was one of the murder- 
ers ; and as he was dragged through the street, the 

I'lfote of ocourreats in Scotlaiid, June 24: MBS, Scotlandt Hoik Moem 
* Calderwood. 
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mob ruslied at him with knives and stones, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he was brought alive 
into the gaol.^ If the Queen remained in the town, 
the house might be broken into, and she might be torn 
in pieces. At Kinross, on the borders of Fife, in the 
moat Protestant district of Scotland, far away from 
Gordons or Hamiltons, or Catholic Highlanders, lay the 
waters of Lochleven, made immortal in Scottish his- 
tory by the events of the few next months. Towards 
the middle of the lake, lialf a mile from the shore, \yas 
an island about an acre in extent, on which a castle 
stood belonging to Sir William Douglas, balf-brotlier 
to the Earl of Murray. Tlere, under the charge of the 
Lady of Lochleven, once the mistress of her father, 
the Lords determined to immure tlieir Sovereign till 
they could resolve at leisure on her fate. When in- 
formed of their intention, Mary Stuart fiercely charged 
them with treachery. She had placed herself in their 
hands, slie said, under ])romise of fair treatment, and 
they were breaking their plighted word. It w’^as 
coldly answered that she too had promised to separate 
herself from Bothwell, and on the past night she had 
assured him of her unfailing affection. She must sub- 
mit to be restrained till she could be brought to some 
better mind. 

It was unsafe to remove her by daylight. Black- 
adder had swift justice or swift injustice. He was 
tried, sentenced, executed, and quartered, all in a few 
hours, protesting his innocence to the last ; but the cit- 
izens were in no humour to discriminate. After dai’k, 
on Monday evening, the Queen’ was taken down to 
Holyrood. The streets were full as ever, and a guard 
of 800 men was barely sufficient to keep off* the howl- 

1 Brury to Cecil, June 20: J/iS/S 
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ing people. Slie went on foot between A^tbol and 
Morton, amidst weltering cries of “Burn her! bum 
her ! she is not worthy to live. Kill her ! drown 
lier ! ’’ ^ Could the mob liave I'eached her, she would 
have been sent swiftly with a stone about hei* neck 
into the Nor Loch. The palace was not safe, even for 
the night. In an hour or two she was carried on to 
Leith, and thence across the water to Burnt Island ; 
a rapid ride of twenty miles brought her thence to 
the island fastness, where early on Tuesday (so swiftly 
the work was designed and executed), the 
Queen of Scotland was left to rest and to col- 
lect her senses. 

Having thus secured their prisoner, the Confederate 
noblemen drew up in form a defence of their pro- 
ceedings. The composition of it showed more regard 
for the Queen’s honour than for the completeness 
of their own justification ; they brought no charge 
against her of any worse crime than infatuated love for 
a bad man. As yet they had evidently formed no in- 
tention of pushing matters to extremity, and meant 
rather to leave the road still open for her to extricate 
herself. 

The late king, they said, having been shamefully 
murdered, ‘Hhe fame thereof was in six weeks dis- 
persed in all realms and among all Christian nations ; 
Scotland was abhorred and vilipended; the nobility 
and whole people no otherwise esteemed but as if they 
had been all participant of so unworthy and liorrible a 
crime.” “ None of the Scottish nation, though ho was 
never so innocent, \Vas able for shame in any foreign 
country to shew^ his face,” There had been “ no man- 

1 Utuiy to Cecil, June 20; Bwder MBS, Nan^aim of the Ca^itain of 
Tnchkeiilii TmUtyYoi, lL 
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ner of just trial*” There was no prospect of an j just 
ti'ial. The tnurderers could not be arrested, because 
the chief of them made the sta}^” The Earl Botli- 
well liad appeared at the bar, but he came there ac- 
companied with a great power of waged men of war, 
that none should compeer to pursue him,” The mur- 
der was committed, and justice was smothered and 
plainly abused. 

‘‘ Adding mischief to mischief, the Earl Bothwell 
had beset her Majesty’s way, took and ravished her 
most noble person, and kept her prisoner at Dunbar, 
while sentence of divorce was pronounced between 
him and his lawful wife, grounded upon the cause of 
his, own turpitude. ” He had thus pretended to many 
her Majesty; her faithful subjects were allowed no 
access to her ; her chamber door was continually 
watched by men of war; ” and the noblemen, though 
too late, began to consider her Highness’s shameful 
thraldom, and the danger of the fatherless Prince ; his 
father’vS murderer and his mother’s ravisher being clad 
with the principal strength of the realm, and garnished 
with a guard of mei’cenaries. 

To deliver their sovereign from ignominy, to pre- 
serve the Prince, and to see justice ministered, they 
had taken arms ; and they bound themselves never to 
leave their enterprise till the King’s murderers had 
been executed, the wdcked marriage dissolved, their 
sovereign released from her thraldom, and the Prince 
placed in safety. 

The which to do and faithfully perform,” they 
then and there bound themselves, “ as they would an- 
swer to Almiglity God upon their honour, truth, and 
fidelity — as they wex’e noblemen and loved the hon- 
our of their native country ; — wherein if they failed 
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in anj point they were content to sustain the spot of 
perjury, infamy, and perpetual untruth, and to be ac- 
counted culpable of the above-named crimes, and ene- 
mies and betrayers of their native country foi’ever.^’ ^ 

1 Band of the Lords, June 16. Printed in Keith* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The ex-Queen of France, the sister-in-law of the 
Aing, the niece of the Cardinal of LoiTaine, might 
naturally have looked for support to the country which 
had so long been her home. The Queen of England 
might have been expected to regal’d her misfortunes 
with indifference if not with satisfaction. Whatever 
might have been their personal feelings, both Charles 
and Catherine on one side, and Elizabeth on the other, 
were determined in the course which they pursued by 
public considerations alone. From France Mary Stu- 
art found the most settled disregard ; from Elizabeth, 
immediate and active friendliness. 

As soon as it was known in Paris that the Lords 
had taken arms against the Queen, the first thought, 
as Du Croc anticipated, was of the effect which the 
insurrection might produce, or of the use to which it 
might be turned, in renewing the old relations between 
France and Scotland. The Queen’s cause, even be- 
fore her capture at Carberry had been heard of, was 
obviously regarded as hopeless. Catherine de Medici 
w'as only afraid that Elizabeth would use the oppor 
tunity to weave a new strand in the Anglo-Scotch Al- 
liance, and determined to be beforehand with her. 
Without waiting to see how far her alarms would be 
verified, she sent for the Earl of Murray, who was 
then in Paris, to persuade or bribe him into consenting 
that the Prince should be, sent over to her ; while M. 
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de Villeroy was despatched to Scotland to come to 
an undex’standing with tlie Confederate Lords, The 
Queen Mother explained her views to De Villeroy 
himself with the utmost distinctness, and she left liim 
free to take such measures in connection with Du 
Croc as should seem most expedient upon the. spot. 
She was very sorry for the Queen of Scots, Cath* 
erine said, and would gladly have been of use to her 
had it been possible ; but the interests of France were 
first to be thought of. The Queen of Scots was her- 
self the cause of all her misfortunes, and, as God was 
just, It was likely enough that the Lords would bring 
the enterprise which they had taken in hand to some 
result which the wmrld W'ould not be able to find 
severe fault wdtlid The English, in piu'suit of their 
own purposes, would undoubtedly support them, if 
they were not already encouraging them unclerliand, 
it was essential to supersede the English : it was es- 
sential to E’rance to preserve the attachment of the 
Scotch people 5 and that attacliment could not and 
would not be preserved if the Lords supposed that 
France intended to interfere with them. The Lords 
must be assured that the Most Christian King w^ould 
stand by them in promoting anything which would be 
to the advantage of the realm. The King wislied well 
to the Queen, but he did not mean to thwart them in 
her behalf when they w’-ere but doing what was reason- 
able and just. He lioped only that without violating 
these principles, some means might be found of recon- 
ciling his sister-in-law with her subjects.^ 

In the commission of De Villeroy Catherine thius 

^ **Ktqu’iI pourroitestre, comme Disu est justej qiie kiirdict ftiUvopriso 
Viezxtiroit a quelquo eflact dont le fonclemeiit mi i^croit pas bla.^iindnc* im- 
prouvd de tout le tnonde*’^ — Memoira. pouv U. k Vilkroy: Teulet Vol. II 

tibid. 
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accepted the exact position of the Confederate Lords 
themselves. The most unprincipled woman in Eu- 
rope, except perhaps the Queen of Scots herself, con- 
fessed to a consciousness that in certain cases God im 
sisted that justice should be done ; that it was useless 
to fight against him ; and that it was therefore most 
prudent to take the same side of the question. 

Elizabeth saw differently both her interests and her 
obligations. Elizabeth, though she had given many 
piwocations to the Catholic Powers, had as yet bnt 
little reason to complain of their conduct to herself: 
Her ministers, acting in her name and not without her ^ 
sanction, had supported the Huguenots in France with 
arms and money, and had fomented the growing dis^ 
quiet in the Low Countries ; but the Protestant propa- 
gandism of Cecil had always been personally distaste- 
ful to half the Council, and in I’eluctantly acquiescing 
in his policy the Queen had defended herself behind 
political reasons wliich had a real existence, and which 
both France and Spain liad not refused to recognise* 
The retaliatory schemes for a Catholic insurrection in 
England and Ireland had been so far uniformly dis- 
countenanced by Philip II. He had arrested the anath- 
emas of successive Popes at the moment wl\en they 
were about to be delivered ; and Elizabeth, whose con- 
ceptions of the royal prerogative strengthened as she 
grew older, believed it necessary to her own securit}^, 
as unquestionably it harmonized with her own feelings, 
to practise a corresponding forbearance. 

Her desertion of the Earl of Murray at the time of 
the Darnley marriage had not been wholly cowardice. 
The insurrection had been encouraged by Cecil and 
Bedford against her own judgment. It failed for want 
of the support which, at the last moment, she refused 
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to give, and in disowning Murray she had but asserted 
in public what from the first had been her private 
■opinion. 

In entire opposition to those who would have per- 
suaded her now to retrace Iver steps, and to 
use the pi'esent opportunity for reviving her 
influence in Scotland, she chose a coarse which Cath- 
erine de Medici would herself have dictated, had she 
been asked in what way Elizabeth could most effectu- 
ally play into her hands. On first hearing that the 
Lords were about to take arms, she had expressed 
,some kind of hesitating approval. Their mo veinents 
were avowedly directed rather against Both well than 
the Queen ; and for the Queen’s own interests she was 
eager to see her separated from the man who, as long 
as he remained at her side, implicated her in the 
world’s eye in his own crimes: her relationship with 
Darnley entitled her to demand that Bothwell should 
not be allowed to go unpunished ; and as the Prince’s 
kinswoman, she might fairly desire to protect him from 
his father’s murderer. 

But even so, she had refused to sanction an armed 
movement against Mary herself ; and when she learned 
that, without consulting her pleasure further, they had 
captured their sovereign in the field, and were holding 
her prisoner at Lochleven, slie saw only a precedent 
of disobedience which her own Catholic subjects might 
imitate against herself. 

Cecil, Bacon, Bedford, Mildmay, Knollys, all those 
membei's of her Council who were on the side of the 
Reformation, saw in what had befallen the Queen of 
Scots the natural and providential consequences of lier 
own crimes, Elizabeth felt an instinctive prescience 
of the hard judgment of posteiity upon herself ; she 
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feared, if she looked on, that she would be suspected 
of indulging a jealous dislike of a dangerous rival ; and 
she dreaded, on the other hand, the i^ecoil upon iiei^self 
of the example of a successful revolt ‘‘ Two special 
causes move her Majesty,’’ so Cecil writes, describing 
Elizabeth’s feelings ; “ one that she be not thought to 
the world partial against the Queen ; the other, that 
by this example none of her own be encouraged.” ^ 
Leicester relating, doubtless, the language which he 
heard daily from her own lips, wrote at the same time, 
“ that however wicked a sovereign, the subject’s duty 
was to obey ; the wdcked sovereign being sent by 
Heaven as much as the good ; the one for the happi* 
aess of the subject, the other as their scourge.” ^ 

On two points Elizabeth \vas at once decided : first, 
that Mary Stuart should he instantly restoi'ed to lib^ 
jrty and to her sovereign state ; secondly, that in the 

1 Cecil to Throgmorton, August 11 : Conway MBS. 

2 jg jjQ persuading the Queen Majesty,” Leicester continues, “to 
lisguise or use policy, for she cannot but break out to all men her affection 
to this matter, and saith most earnestly she will become* an utter enemy 
4o that nation if that Queen perish. And for my part, though I must con- 
ass her acts to be loathsome and foul for any prince, yet is the punishment 
more unnatural, and in my conscience unjustly and without an authority 
done upon her — and surely will never prosper with the doers. I know not 
what wresting of Scripture may be used, but these rules we have plain for 
us in Scripture. In the Old law we have the example of David, who not 
to die would ever touch his anointed Sovereign, when he had him in his 
will and danger to do what he listed with him. In the New we have plain 
commandments to obey and love our princes, yea though they be evil — for 
God sendeth them not for us to punish at our will when they fault, but ap- 
pointeth them to us if they be evil to plague us for our faults. The words 
be plain and the example true. I mean for my part with God’s grace to 
keep it, and I am heartily sorry that those there do no better follow it F«r 
yhat doth the world say, but subjects having gotten their prince into their 
jands, for fear of their own estates and for ambition to rule, depose their 
sovereign and make them themselves by a colour the head governours. 
Well, well, though she have been very evil some ways, yet is she over-* 
hardly I'eccmpensed.’'— Leicester to Throgmorton, August 6: MBB*. 
Ibid.' 



prosec ation for tlie mui’der of Darnley, Mary Stuart 
should herself escape accusation, and that means 
should be taken to cover her reputation. Having 
formed this resolution, her next step was to write to 
the Queen of Scots herself ; and as she was going to 
act towards her with so substantial kindness, she seized 
the opportunity to add another sisterly admonition. 

When the Bishop of Dunblane was sent to Paris to 
announce the Queen’s marriage with Bothwell, Sir 
Robert Melville came to London on the same errand. 

beth had as yet taken no notice of the communi- 
cation. ‘‘Madam,” she now wrote, “ it hath been 
always held for a special principle in friendship that 
prosperity provideth, but adversity proveth friends; 
whereof at this time finding occasion to verify the same 
with our actions, we have thought meet, both for our 
professions and your comfort, in these few words to 
our friendship, not only by admonishing you of 
the worst, but also to comfort you for the best.” 
“We have understood by Robert Melville such things 
as you gave ‘him in charge to declare on your behalf 
concerning your estate, and specially of as nmch as 
could he said for the allowance of your marriage. 

you, our grief hath not beea 
your marriage so slender considera- 
been had, that as we perceive manifestly, no 
end you have in the whole woidd can like 
and if we should otherwise write or say we 
should abuse you; for how could a worse choice be 
made for your honour, than in great haste to many 
such a subject, who besides other notorious lacks, pub- 
lic fame hath cliarged with tlie murder of your late luxs- 
band, — besides the touching of yourself also in some 
part, though we trust in that behalf falsely. And with 
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what peril have you married him that hath another 
wife alive j whereby neither by God’s law nor many’s 
yourself can be his lawful wife, nor any children be- 
twixt you legitimate ! Thus you see plainly wdiat we 
think of the mai-riage, whereof we are heartily sorry 
that we can conceive no better, what colourable rea- 
son soever we have heard of your servant to induce us 
thereto. We wish, upon the death of your husband, 
the first care had been to have searched out apd pun- 
ished the murderers ; which having been done effect- 
ually — as easily it might have been in a matter so 
notorious — there might have been, many more things 
tolerated better in your marriage than that now can be 
suffered to be spoken of. And surely we cannot but 
for friendship to yourself, besides the natural instinet 
that we have of blood to your late husband, profess 
ourselves earnestly bent to do anything in our power 
to piocure the due punishment of that murder against 
any sxibject that yon have, how dear soever you hold 
him ; and next thereto, to be careful how your son the 
Prince may be preserved, for the comfort of you and 
your realm ; which two things we have from the be- 
ginning always taken to heart, and therein do mean to 
continue; and would be very sorry but you should 
allow us therein, what dangerous persuasions soever be 
made to you for the contrary. 

Now for your comfort in such adversity as we 
have heard you should be in — whereof we cannot tell 
wdiat to think to be we assure yon, that what- 

soever we can imagine meet to be for your honour 
and safety that shall lie in our power, we will perform 
the same ; that it shall well appear you have a good 
neighbour, a dear sister, a faithful friend ; and so shall 
you undoubtedly always find us and prove us to be 
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indeed towards you ; for whicli purpose we are deter^ 
mined to send with all speed one of our trusty servantSi 
not only to understand your state, but also, thereupon 
so to deal with your nobility and people, as they shall 
find you not to lack our friendsl% power for the 
preservation of your honour and greatness.” ^ 

It would seem, from the tone of this letter, as if the 
details of the Queen of Scots’ misadventures were as 
yet but vaguely known in London. Elizabeth ap- 
peai^ed only to understand that the Queen of Scots 
was on bad terms with her subjects, and had met with 
some large disaster* In the same spirit, and by the 
same messenger, she wrote to the Lords. 

She never clearly remembered that the Scotch nobil- 
ity were not her own subjects. She addressed them 
habitually in the language of authority, and on the 
present occasion took on herself to dictate, as if she 
was their Lady Paramount, the line of conduct which 
she expected them to pursue. 

First she required the evidence of Bothwell’s guilt 
to be laid out distinctly before her, that “ she might 
he induced to believe the same by all probable means.”. 
He might then be divorced from the Queen of Scots, 
and be punished -with his accomplices. His castles she 
desired to see be placed in the hands of neutral 
noblemen,” yho should bind themselves to admit no 
French or Spanish troops into Scotland ; and the 
Queen should for the future be assisted in the adminis- 
tration by a Council, to be chosen by the Parliament 
of Scotland. Elizabeth said that she expected the Act 
for the establishment of the Protestant religion to be 
at length formally ratified ; and the constitution so 

f Mizabeth to tbe Queen of Scots, June 23 1 MSS. Scoila-ml^ Rolk 
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established would then be upheld and guaranteed by 
the English Government.^ 

Thus having arranged all things to her own satisfac- 
tion, she chose Six' Mcholas Throgmorton, the strong- 
est supporter in tlie Court of Mary Stuart’s claims on 
the English succession, to carry down her pleasure to 
the Confederate noblemen. That he would be per- 
mitted to see Mary Stuart was assumed as a matter of 
course. Elizabeth believed that she had but to express 
her pleasure as to the settlement of the State to he 
immediately obeyed ; and still more satisfied with her- 
self and her good intentions, she thought proper to ac- 
company the execution of them with a second and 
stronger admonition to the Queen of Scots, on the 
magnitude of her recent offences. 

“ Her fame and honour,” she said, had been in all 
parts of Christendom impaired and decayed;” lier 
husband had been horribly murdered, almost in her 
presence, and the perpetrators of the crime were going 
at large unpunished and unsought after. She had 
fix voiired and maintained the Ea*rl of BotliAvell, a man 
of infixinous life, and notoriously charged by all the 
world as the principal assassin. She had assisted him 
in procuring a divorce such as was never heard of; 
that a XXI an guilty should for his own offence put away 
his innocent wife, and that to be coloured by foimx of 
law ; ” and finally, she had brought mortal reproof 
upon herselfj by taking tliat defamed person to be her 
husband.” 

1 Notes for ihc government of Scotland for Sir N. Throgmorton, July, 
1507 ; MBS. SvoUnnd^ Rolls House^ At the foot of the page Cecil wrote tho 
following most significant note: — 

“Athaliah Regina intercepta per Joash regem.” 

Meaning perhaps, that if Mary Stuart was continued on the throne, she 
would destroy the Prince if she could; and if the Prince was saved ftom 
her, he in turn might revenge on her his father’s death. 
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These doings,” Elizabeth continued, ‘^had been 
so shocking, that she had never thought to have dealt 
more with tlie Queen of Scots in the way of advice,” 
takhig lier by her acts to be a person despei^ate to 
recover her honour.” She had not been alone in her 
ill opinion of her. “ Other princes, the Queen of 
Scots’ friends and near kinsfolk, were of like judg- 
ment.” Her capture and imprisonment, however, had 
stirred a new alteration and passion of her mind.” 
She felt her stomach provoked to an inward com- 
miseration of her sister ; ” nor could she suffer her, 
being by God’s ordinance a Princess and Sovereign, to 
be in subjection to those who by nature and law were 
subject to her.” She intended to interfere in her 
vour, and to do as much for her (the circumstances 
of her case being considered) as if she was her natural 
sister or only daughter.” The Queen of Scots must 
tell Throgmorton the whole truth, that her subjects 
might he reprehended for things unduly laid to her 
charge.” Where her faults could not be avoided or 
well covered, the dealing tlierein sliould be so used 
and tempered as her honour might be stayed from 
ruin, and her state recovered to some better accox^d.” 
If her subjects would not consent to make arrange- 
ments with her,, she should not lack English aid to 
compel them thereto.” 

So much for the message to the Queen, whom, at 
the same time, Elizabeth recommended to use wis- 
dom and not passion in her adversity ; ” and to re- 
member that her own faults had brought her to the 
trotible in wliich she found herself 

To the Lords she assumed the power and the Ian- 
,guage of supreme feudal arbiter. She directed Throg- 
mO!tton to tell them that “ she neither would nor could 
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endure, for any respect, to have their Queen and Sov- 
ereign to be by them imprisoned, or deprived of her 
state, or put in peril of her person.” Subjects had no 
right to take Upon themselves to reform the faults of 
princes ; they might seek the amendment of their 
Queen’s faults by counsel and humble requests; if 
they did not succeed, they ‘^ should remit themselves 
to Almighty God, in whose hands only princes’ hearts 
remained.” For “ doing justice upon the murderers,” 
she believed the Queen of Scots would consent to it. 
If she refused, the Lords could do no more : but 
Elizabeth conceived ‘‘ that some power existed in her- 
self, and tliat for the punishment of horrible and 
ahominable facts, one prince and neighbour might 
use compulsion with another.” 

Finally, she impressed on Throgmorton himself the 
desirableness of bringing the Prince to England. He 
would then be out of personal danger, and many 
good things might ensue to him of no small moment ; ” 
that is to say, the road would be opened to him to- 
wards the succession. “ She meant truly and well to 
the child ; ” and while she Gautioned Throgmorton to 
be wary in approaching so ticklish a subject, she said 
at the same time, ‘Uhat of all matters by him to be 
compassed, she would most esteem of his success in 
thk”b 

1 Instructions to Sir N. Throgmorton, June 30: 3fSS, Scotlandy liolk 
House, From the commencement of the disturbances both France and 
England had been making overtures to get possession of the Prince. De 
Silva writes on the 2 1 St of June to Philip : — 

“ Tieneu al Principe en mucha gnarda. El Embajador que estaen aquel 
Keyno por el Key de Francia lia hccho gran instaucia para haberle, como 
tcngoescrito por todas las vias que he podido — prometiendo a los Seuores 
y a otros de parte de su Key pensiones y otras dadi vas por cartas del Key. 
liesolutamente Ic ban respondido qiie no se le quicren dar . . . y a los q^io 
Be le pedian de parte desta Keyna, que teniau en rancho el cuidado q^p*- 
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In tlie poKcy wliicli she was pursuing Elizabeth may 
have v.onsulied wisely for her own reputation ; but het 
attituue of naughty dictation was the last wdiich she 
ought to have assumed, if she desired Scotch states- 
men to guided by her wivshcs. The tone of semi- 
command wus certain to instate the national sensi- 
tiveness ; nor liad she understood the extraordinary 
complication of Scotch parties and interests. 

In the hatred of Bothwell the Lords of all creeds 
and parties had been unanimous. Glencaihi, Mar, and 
Lindsay among the Protestants, Caithness and Atliol 
among the Catholics, had been unconnected from the 
first with the intrigue for Darnley’s murder, and were 
sincere in their horror of it. Argyle, Hiintly, Mait- 
land, and Sir James Balfour, who had been parties 
with Bothvrell to the bond at Craigniillar, were 
equally indignant at his relations ’with tlie Queen, and 
equally determined to separate him from her. 

No sooner, however, was Mary Stuart at Loclileven 
than private feuds, and political divisions and sympa- 
thies, split and rent tlie Confederacy in all directions. 
Some had French sympathies; some were for the old 
religion, and some were for the new. After the 
Queen and the Prince, the next place in the succession 
was disputed between the House of Hamilton and the 
House of Lennox. If the Queen was deposed, the 
Regency, in the Prince’s minority, •would go by the 
custom of Scotland to the nobleman next in blood to 

raostraba de la aeg'uridad de su vida, pero que no quorum quo el nifio salioso 
ni so criase fuera do aqiiel royno/’ ~ MSI. 

Gn the 13th of July, Cecil wrote to Sir H. Sidney : — 

“We are in secret contention with the French who sliall ^j^et the Prince 
of Scotland. They fisli with hooks of f^old, ami we but witli .speech. Sir 
K. Throgmorton is in Scotland about these matters.” — MtSiS. Jrelatu^ 
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the Crown. The Queen, by her marriage with Darn- 
ley, had estranged the Ilamiltons* The Hainiltons, 
in return, had been parties to the murder, and had en- 
couraged afterwards the marriage of th e Queen with 
Ihjthweh, simpl^ in the hope that she, too, would be 
ruined, the Prince probably murdered also, and the 
throne of Scotland become theirs. 

On tlie other hand, the Protestants, and the friends 
of England and of the House of Lennox, were op- 
posed equally to the claims of a family who were half 
Papist and half French. A fortnight after Carberry 
Hill, Sir William Drury wrote that already the ques- 
tion was asked of every man, ‘‘ Was he a Hamilton 
or a Stuart” “The Hamiltons could not digest that 
tlie Prince should be at the devotion of England ; ” 
and there was a strong anti-English faction at their 
back ; while Morton, Athol, Ruthven, and Mar wei’e 
utterly opposed to them ; if the Piince died, these no- 
blemen would have the crown go to Darnley’s younger 
brother ; and Drury“ thought it would prove hard 
for Scotland to nourish both families.” ^ 

And, again, the difficulties were scarcely less in 
making a fair enquiry into the circumstances of the 
murder. The world demanded an investigation ; yet 
if the investigation was more than a form, the names 
of four or five of the most powerful men in the coun- 
try could hardly ftil to be compromised. Sir James 
Balfour made no secret of his own share in the crime. 
He, too, like the rest, was furious at having been taken 
in by Bothwell and the Queen ; and be earned his 
own pardon by surrendering Edinburgh Castle to the 
Lords, and by a frank confession of all that he knew. 
The Queen,” he said, “ one day sent for him, and 
1 Drury to Cecil, June 29, and July 1: MSS. JSorckr. 
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after a few flattering words expressing the confidence 
which she placed in liini, said that she could never for- 
give the King for his ingratitude, and for the death of 
David Ritzio ; he had become so liateful to her that 
she could not bear the sight of him; she wished to 
have him killed, and she desired Balfour’s assistance/' 
Balfour, according to his own story, had replied, ‘‘ that 
in any other matter he woixld gladly serve lier, but 
that to kill a king was more than he dared,” The 
Queen said that with her sanction he might do it ; she 
was his sovereign, and he was bound to obey her. He 
again declined, and then she said he was a coward, 
and if he betrayed her confidence it should cost him 
his Hfe.^ This accotint fell in but too well with what 
was already known; but the Lords, bad and good, 
working together for their several ends, were obliged 
to shield those who, like Balfour, were ready to desert 
to them ; and it was no less necessary to conceal the 
evidence which implicated Argyle and Huntly. 

An open and candid exposure of the whole truth — ^ 
such an exposure as would have satisfied the demands 
of Elizabeth, or have acquitted the Confederates before 
the bar of posterity for their treatment of their own 
sovereign’ — was believed to be impossible. 

X Vhe Catholic correspoiideiit of Do Silva is the authority for Sir James 
Balfour^s confession. Tlio exact words are worth pr<jservi»^. 

“El qual doclard que la Reyna lo habia maiulado Ilamar un dia aparte, 
y le habia dicho despues de haber encarecido la couliaiK^a que del tenia, 
que ella estaba muy indignada del Hey por la muertc del secretario David, 
y por la gran ingratitiid que con ella habia uaado ; y assi le tenia fan abor- 
recido que no podia verle, y estaba determinado de le hacer inatar, y que lo 
;;; queria executarpor su mano, y le petlia y mautlaba se encarf^ase deilo. A 
’ lo qual el habia respondido que Cu eualquiera otra cosa le serviria como era 
oHigado, mas que eu esto nolo ]K)dia hacer por ser su maridotenido y pub- 
liea;d6 por Rey. E que le habia replieado que el lo (lel)ia y podia hacer pof 
sq^maudado, que era su Reyna natural; y quo estuisaudose otra veic, lo 
tabia dicho quelo dexabade hacer do cobarde y no porofro respoto, y que 
, le mahdaba su pena, de muerte quo no desciibriese a iiadio lo quo le habifi 
■ dicho.’^^Dc Silva to Philip, September G: Bimanms. 
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Meanwhile the body of the people, untroubled by 
difBculties of this kind, yet made unjust too on theii 
side by the violence of religious fanaticism, had fast- 
ened the guilt exclusively on Mary Stuax’t, They 
had learnt from Knox that Papistry was synonymous 
with devil-worship. The Queen, long hateful to 
them as the maintainer of Romish enormities, had 
now, like another Jezebel, shown he3:^elf in her true 
colours ; and as she had been a signal example of the 
moral fruits of her exceed, so they desired to make her 
as signally an example in her punishment* 

No sooner had she been despatched to Lochleven, 
than Gleneairn, with a party of Calvinist « 

zealots, purged the chapel at Holyrood of its 
Catholic ornaments, melting down the chalices, and 
grinding the crucifixes to powder ; while the alleys 
and wynds of Edinburgh were searched from loft to 
cellar, and such servants of the palace or followers of 
Bothwell as were found lurking there were seized and 
brought to trial. Sebastian, whose marriage on the 
night of tlie murder had been the excuse for tlie 
Queen’s departure from the house at Kirk-a-Field, 
was one of the first to be taken, and it is to the credit 
of his examiners, considering the temper of the times, 
that he was acquitted. Blackadder, it has been seen, 
was convicted, lianged, and quartered in a few hours. 
Powrie and Patrick Wilson were examined under tor- 
ture.^ They confessed to their own share in the mur- 
der, and were reserved — probably because they knew 
no dangerous secrets — to keep their evidence available. 
On the 20th of June Sir James Balfour placed in the 

X ‘‘ Tlie Council order the said persons to be put in the irons and tormenta 
for furthering of the tilal of the veritj^, provided always that this cans#, 
oeiijg for a Prince’s murder, be not taken as a precedent in other cases^— « 
Sitting of the Lords of Secret Council, June 27 : Keith. 
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hands of the Confederates a body of docnineiits, wlilch 
for the first time revealed to many of them the inner 
history of the whole transaction. The Earl of Both- 
well, on leaving Edinburgh for the Borders, had left in 
Balfour’s hands the celebrated casket which contained 
the Queen’s letters to himself, some love sonnets, the 
bond signed at Setoii before his trial, and another, 
probably that which was drawn at Craigmillar after 
the Queen’s illness. The casket itself was a silver en- 
amelled box, one of the treasures which Mary Stnart 
had brought with her from France. Sim had be- 
stowed it upon her lover, and her lover in return had 
made use of it to preserve the proofs that he had been 
acting in the murder only as the instrument of hw 
mistress, and with the authority of half her council.^ 
Being of infinite importance to Mm, he sent Dalgleish, 
one of his servants, from Dunbar after his flight from 
Carherry Hill, to fetch it. Balfour gave it to Dal- 
gleisli^ but sent private word to the Confederates; who 
captured both the prize and its bearer. 

That the Queen had in some way and to some 
degree been a party to the murder was already evi- 
dent to all the world, except perhaps to Elizabeth. 
But, her relations with Bothwell, the terms on which 
she had placed herself with him while she was still 
encumbered with a husband ; the treachery, for w hicli 
infernal ” is not too hard an epithet, witli which slie 
had enticed him to the scene of his destruction ; and 
the secret history of her capture at the Bridge, though 
oonjectured too accurately by popular suspicion, liad 

’’ That Bome casket was discovered cannot be denied by the most sail- 
of the Queen of Scots, for it was admitted by tier own ad vo« 
s,.' point on which a question ean be raised, is the exact nature 

Lord ■ Berries, Keith, Voi. I. p. 
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not as yet been distinctly known, and the prooi's o? 
them laid out in deadly clearness acted on the 
passions of the Lords like oil on fire. 

Even itnscrupuloiis politicians like Maitland, w ho 
had seen no sin in ridding the world of a vindictive 
unmanageable boy, might feel anger, might feel in a 
sense legitimate indignation, wdien they perceived the 
villany to which they had lent themselves. The^ 
might have experienced too some fear as well as some 
eompuiiction, if, as Loi’d Herries said, the casket con^ 
tained the Craigmillar bond, to wliich their names 
remained affixed. This at least it was necessary to 
keep secret, and uncertain what to do they sent one of 
their number in haste to Paris to the Earl of Murray 
to inform him of the discovery of the letters, and tt 
entreat him to hurry back immediately^ 

1 The theorj that the letters were forged in the later maturity of the con 
spiracy against the Queen falls asunder before the proof that the contents 
of the most important of them were knowm to Murray before he left France. 
If forged, therefore, the letters must have been forged in the first heat and 
confusion of the revolution — at a time when the Confederates were en- 
deavouring if possible to screen the Queen's , reputation, if she could be in- 
duced to abandon BotliwelL On his way through London at the end of 
July, Murray saw the Spanish Anihassador; and 0e Silva, wdio had the 
fullest confidence in Murray’s Integrity, gave the following account to 
Philip of the conversation which had passed between them : — - 

“ Se vino a declarar mas, diciendo me quepor la voluntad que le habia 
mostraio, me queria decir lo que no habia querido commimicar a esta 
Keyna, aunque olla le habia dado algunas pimtadas en ello, pero de lejos. 
Era que el tenia por gran difficultad que se pudieae concertar este negocio, 
porque era cierto que la Reyna habia sab idora de la muerte de su inaridoj 
de que el estaba muy penado ; y que se habia sabido sin duda por ima 
carta de la Reyna scripta a Bothwell, demas de. tres pliegos de papel, toda 
en su propria mano y lirmada de su noinbre. En la (pial escribia en sua- 
tancia que no tardase en poner en execution lo que tenian ordinado, porque 
su marido le decia tantas buenas palabras por engaiiarle y traerle asu voluii- 
tad,:qiie podriaser que lainoviese a ello; sino se liarialo demas ooii presteza, 
y que ella inisma iria atraerle, y vendrian a una casa en el camiuo, a doutla 
procuraria se lo diese algun bevedim; y que si esto rio pudie.se hacerse le 
pondria en la casa , a donde estaba ordenado lo del fuego para ia noehe que 
«« hab^ de casar im criado suyo, conio se hizo. Y que el se procurase d« 
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John Knox, who had been absent from Scotland 
since the death of Ilitzio, and had been half inclined 
to abandon his poor country- altogether and return to 
Geneva and Calvin, came back at this crisis to resume 
the command of the Church, and the General As- 
sembly met at Edinburgh on the 25th of June, Cha- 
telherault was at Paris, paying his court to Charles and 
Catherine, The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, Lord 
Arbroath, Argyle, Huntly, Crawford, Herries, Seton, 
Fleming — all those who preferred the French alliance 
to the English — wei'e assembled at Hamilton Castle 
watching the proceedings of the other party. As the- 
best hope of a peaceful solution of the difficulties in 
which they found themselves, the Confederates invited 
these noblemen to join them at Edinburgh in a General 
Convention. The request was declined, but not so 
declined as to leave no hope that it might be accepted 
on certain conditions. It was understood that the 
support of the Hamiltons would be given freely to the 
party who had imprisoned the Queen, if the succes- 
sion to the Regency were determined in their fkvoiir. 

Such was the condition of parties, hiimonrs, and 
dispositions in Scotland which Elizabeth laid 
sent Throgmorton to command and controh 
Some intelligent intimation of the confusion wdiieh he 
was to find there had been already sent to Cecil by 

diesemljara^ar de sii ranger, apartandosc della 6 dandolc algiina bebkla eon 
que niuriese, pnes sabia qne ella por el sc liabia puesto en aventiira de per- 
der su honra y Iteyno y lo que tenia eii Franeia y il Dios, conteiitundose 
con su sola persona, Y que demas dcsto, habia hccho otro cstrafio y no 
, vifttio trato la noche de la lunerto que habia sklo el dar inia aortiza d su 
.'■I xnarido, habiendole heeho muchos aniores y regales Icnlendole tratado la 
’ mneTte, que habia sido aim peor que lo deinas que so diria; y que lo de la 
ciacta lo sabia de qnien le habia visio y leydo ; y lo dernas era notorio, 

« ' ’ % el. estaba laBtimadissimo por el honor de la casa do su padre.” 
August^: 
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Maitland. It was important to make England feel that 
France was readj and willing to take the Lords under 
its pi’otection on the Lords’ own terms. For himself, 
Maitland said, the English alliance had always ap- 
peared most beneficial to vScotland, and he preferred 
even in tlie present emergency to work in harmony 
with the English Court. M. de Villeroy, however, 
had come over wdth sucli warm and liberal offers from 
the King of Finance, that if Elizabeth i^efused to sup- 
port them, if Elizabeth interfered between them and 
the Queen, they would be compelled to close with the 
French proposals. De Villeroy would otherwise throw 
himself upon the Hamiltons, and there wonkl be a civil 
war.^ 

Throgmorton had started before Maitland’s letter 
arrived, but it produced no effect upon Elizabeth, She 
had provided means, as she supposed, to parry the 
danger from France ; for if the Confederate Lords 
refused to release Mary Stuart, Throgmorton, too, %yas 
directed to address himself to the Hamiltons. The 
threatened civil war was not, in Elizabeth’s opinion, 
too dear a price for her cousin’s liberty. Slie was pre- 
pared to take pai’t with the pretensions of the family 
which had been the unvarying opponents of England, 
if they on their side would join with her in the procur- 
ing the release of the Queen, and Charles might sup- 
port, if he pleased, the Protestant noblemen in oppress- 
ing his own kinswoman. 

In the hope that if she had time to think Elizabeth 
would not persist in so extraordinary a policy, Throg- 
morton lingered on the road. He stopped at Gorham- 
bury to talk to Bacon ; he was ten days in reaching 
Berwick ; wdiile Elizabeth -was counting the hours 

^ Maitland to Geeil, July 1; MBS, ScoilaTidj JRolls Eimm* 
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which would hare to pass before he could reach Ediii'* 
burgli, and sent message after message to him to make 
haste. 

Bacon, Cecil, and Leicester alike deplored the deter- 
mination into which she had settled herself The 
highest interests of England were being sacrificed for 
the sake of one bad w^omaii ; bat their opinions and 
their remonstrances were alike disregarded. Leicester 
had to tell Throgmorton, in a passage wliich he under- 
lined, “ that he did not see anj possibility tliat the 
Queen’s Majesty could be won to deal as she should or 
would do, if the Queen of Scots were not in personal 
danger;”^ and Throgmorton, on whom the truth of 
the situation forced itself more and more clearly as he 
approached Scotland, could but reply, that he w^s 
Yery sorry that the Queen’s Majesty’s disposition al- 
tered not towards the Lords ; for, when all was done, it 
was they which would stand her in more stead than 
the Queen her cousin, and would be better instruments 
to work some benefit and quiet to her Majesty and 
the realm than the Queen of Scotland, who was void 
of good fame.” ^ 

Thus reluctantly he was driven forward on his un- 
promising mission. He had left London on the 1st of 
July ; on the 12th he was at Past Castle, where Mait- 
land and Hume met him, and confirmed his misgivings 
of the probable effect of his message. They said, 
briefly, tliat they had no kind of trust in Elimbeth. 
In all her transactions with tliem she had considered 
no interests but her own. She was still playing her 
old game ; and if they “ ran her fortune,” and allowed 
her to direct them in their present condition, they ^yeL 

1 Leicester to Throgmorton, July 8: Conway MSB* 
Throgmorton to Cecil, July 11: MS* Ibid. 
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knew she would leave them in the briars*” Throg- 
morton spoke of the siege of Leith. Thej replied that 
in expelling the French she had been consulting her 
own safety not tlieirs ; ‘‘ and upon other accidents 
which had chanced since, they had observed such 
things in her Majesty’s doings as had tended to the 
danger of such as she had dealt withal, to the over- 
throw of her own designmentsj and little to the satis- 
faction of any party.” As to lier present message, 
Maitland said, with a smile, that she had better leave 
them to. themselves. The French “ were ready to de- 
liver them of tlieir Queen for ever, to end her life in 
France, in an abbey reclused ; ” the French would 
protect the Prince, and protect the Confederate noble- 
men from Elizabetli, or from anyone ; and they them- 
selves intended either to close with their proposals, or 
else do what they thought meet for their state and 
country, and use their remedies as occasion should 
move them.” Throgmorton asked ’whether he could 
see the Queen. They replied that it was highly un- 
likely. The French Ambassador had been refused, 
and they would not offend their friends in Paris, by 
showing favours to the minister of Elizabeth which had 
been withheld from Du Croc, unless Elizabetli would 
pay a higher pfice for their preference than she seemed 
inclined to pay. As to setting the Queen at liberty, 
^‘ it vras but folly ” to speak of such a thing. If the 
Queen of England insisted upon this, it could only be 
because she meant their undoing.” ^ 

At Edinborgli Sir BTicholas found the same humour, 
or a liumour, if possible, more unfixvourable to Eng- 
land. He did not think Mary Stuart to be in present 
personal danger. She was closely guarded, but her 
1 Throgmorton to Cecil, July 12: Cmiway MBS, 
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lienltlx was reported to be good ; and, so far as bo 
could learn, there appeared to be no intention either of 
publisliing her guilt or of touching her life. She might 
be released, lie was told, if she would make up her 
mind to give up Bothwell ; but she continued obsti- 
nate ; slie avowed constantly that she would live 
and die with him;” ‘‘if it were put to her choice 
whether she would relinquish crown and kingdom or 
the Lord Bothwell, she would rather leave her king- 
dom and dignity to live as a simple damsel with liirn ; 
and she would never consent that he should fare worse 
'>r have more harm than herself.” ^ 

So long as this mood continued, neither the persua- 
sions nor threats of England should unlock the gates 
of Lochleven Castle. But, so far as Throgmorton 
could learn, the purpose of the Confederate noblemen 
ended in her confinement, and if they were left to 
themselves they did not mean to hurt her. 

The Clergy and Comnions, however, were in a less 
gentle temper. The General Assembly had been pro- 
rogued after a short session, but was to reopen on the 
20th of July. It was understood that Mary Stuart’s 
deposition, if not her death, would then be fiercely 
demanded ; and “the chiefest of the Lords durst not 
show her as much lenity as they would,” in fear of the 
people. “ The women were most furious and impu- 
dent against her ; yet the men were mad enough.” 
And the Queen’s peril was aggravated by the peculiar 
infamy of the Hamiltons, who in form and outward)}’' 
were pretending to be on her side; but rather “be- 
cause they would have the Lords destroy her, in fear 
that otherwise she might be recovered from them by 
yiolence,” The Queen once dead, the only consider-^ 

1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, July 14: MISS, Scotland, 
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jibie obstacle would be removed wliicli stood between 
them and the crown.^ Treachery so prpfoifnd might 
have seemed incredible ; but it was in harmony with 
all their previous conduct, and it brought to a 
point and openly avowed immediately after. 

The danger was greater and more immediate than 
Throgmorton supposed. Tlie mission and message of 
De Villeroy had conclusively satisfied the Confederates 
that they had nothing to fear from IVance. He had 
told them, that if the Queen were sent to Paris, she 
would be taken care of there, and should trouble them 
no further. They would have consented, but for the 
reflection that time would help to cancel her dis- 
grace;” and that “ she might he an instrument at 
some future time to work new uiiquietiiess.” De 
Villeroy caiTied back their i-efusal ; but no resentment 
followed, and no cliange of tone. Catlierine de Med- 
ici, so far from taking offence, sent a second minister, 
M. cle Lignerolles, a gentleman of her liousehold, with 
a mission precisely similar. De Lignerolles was or- 
dered to reconcile the Hamiltons and tlie Confederate 
noblemen ; to do soinething for the Queen if possible, 
but chiefly and especially to draw Scotland nearer to 
France ; to assure all parties that France desii^ed 
merely the well-being of their country, and was ready 
to support them in any measure which they considered 
necessary. In other words, that they might do what 
they pleased, provided they would renounce England, 
and reattach themselves to their old allies.^ 

Tims, day after day, it grew more likely that the 
Lords would take the brief sure w’^ay with Mary Stuart, 
and the tone taken by Elizabeth only increased her 

1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, July 14: iTOS. 

2 Instructions to M, <1g Lignerolles; Teulet, Vol. 11. 
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danger. Throgmorton liacl not been idle. He had 
found means to eominunicate with her. He had urged 
her to consent to the vsingle condition under which lie 
could hope" to interfere for her succeasfally, but ho 
found her as obstinate as others had found her. “ She 
would by no means yield to abandon Botliwell as her 
husband, but •would rather die.’’ She believed, or 
affected to believe, that slie was with child ; but a sit- 
uatioir which suspends the execution of an ordinary 
criminal, only tended to precipitate the fate of the 
Queen of Scotland, and the prospect of issue from so 
detestable a marriage hardened the Lords to greater 
severity against her.” 

Both John Knox’ and Ins fellow- minister Craig 
agreed in advocating the execution. ‘‘ They were fur- 
nished witli many arguments, some from Scripture, 
some from histories, some grounded, as they said, upon 
the laws of the realm.” The Cominons convened at 
the Assembly did mind manifestly the Queen’s destruc- 
tion ; ” and it was a public speech among all |)eo|)le, 
and among all estates, that the Queen liad no more 
liberty to commit murder nor adultery than any other 
private person.” ^ 

The unhappy woman, alarmed at last at the fate 
wkicb appeared so near her, made an effort to save 
herself. Subdued, or half subdued, and obstinate only 
in her love for Bothwell, she begged that they would 
remember, at least, that she was her father’s daughter, 
and their Prince’s mother. If it would save her life, 
she said that she would make over the government 
either to her brother or to a Council of the Lords, or 
to any person or persons they miglit be pleased to - 
■ name. ^ 

^ Throgmorton to Elizabeth, Jrlj'' 18 ; Throgmorton to Cecil, July 18, 

July 18 1 
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But it was not likely to avail her, “ The preachers 
were of one mind’’ that she should be put to death. 
The more moderate among the noblemen “durst not 
speak for her, to avoid the fury of the people.” Mur- 
ray himself, detained at Paris, sent over his friend Mr. 
Elphinstone to intercede, but seemingly without effect. 
“The people were greatly animated against her.” 
The Confederates “ were too far over the stream to 
leave themselves unprovided for; ” and “ the common 
voice declared, that it should not lie in the power of 
any within the realm, or without, to keep her from 
condign punishment for her notorious crimes.”^ 

Unhappily, the hands which would have executed 
this high act of justice were themselves impure. 
Those who talked the loudest of the guilt of murder, 
had felt no horror at the murder of Ritzio ; and even 
with Knox himself, and with his iron-hearted congre- 
gation, the rage against the Queen was but partly due 
to her moral iniquities. They, too, were men of no 
very tedder nerves ; and had Darn ley proved the use- 
ful Catholic which the Queen intended him to be, 
they would have sent him to his account with as small 
compunction as Jael sent the Ganaanite captain, or 
they would have blessed the arm that did it with as 
much eloquence as Deborah. 

So far as Throgmorton could judge, there were four 
possibilities. Maitland, who had the merit of remem- 
bering his own share in Darnley’s death, proposed that 
the Queen should be released and restored to a titular 
sovereignty. The power could be vested wholly in a 
Council, and her hands tied so that she could do no 
harm. Legal securities could be taken for the estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion ; the Prince could 
MSS. Bcotlmid, 
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be conveyed to some safe place, either France or Eng- 
land, as convenience might dictate ; and Both well be 
taken, divoreecl, and executed. Morton and Athol 
preferred shaking off the Queen, and making arrange- 
ments for her confinement for life in England, if Eliza- 
beth would consent to take charge of her. The Prince 
should be ci’owned, and Scotland governed by tlia 
Lords. 

But neither of these opinions found general favour. 
The mass of the people, ignorant of the secret history 
of the murder, insisted that the Queen should be pub- 
licly tried, and if found guilty should either remain a 
prisoner among themselves, where she could give no 
more trouble, or else be put to death. 

- Of these alternatives the second was most likely to 
be preferred, for they dreaded mutation among them- 
selves, the commiseration of foreign Princes, and like- 
wise that in time the Scots themselves would have 
compassion for her.” Throgmorton interceded, argued, 
protested. Subjects, he said, could not sit in jifdgment 
on their sovereign. If they executed lier, “ tliey 
would wipe away her infamy,” and ‘‘ turn upon them- 
selves the indignation of the world.” But the fierce 
rhetoric of, Knox, with the bloody annals of the chosen 
people for his text, tore to shreds tliese feeble consider- 
ations. The English minister was told that “ in ex- 
traordinary enormities and monstrous doings there had 
been and must be extraordinary proceedings. New 
offences did in all States occasion new laws and new 
punishments.” “ Surely,” said MaitlamI to him with 
bitter truth, “ the Queen of England has taken an ill 
way to have us at her devotlcn. The Earl of Murray 
found cold relief and small favour at lier hand, and 
now she has sent here to procure our Queen’s liberty. 
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I would I liad been bauislied my country for seven 
years on condition the Queen your mistress had dealt 
liberally and friendly with us. However the case fall 
out we shall find little favour at her hands more than 
fair words/’ ^ 

. I pray you advise,” Throgmorton privately wrote 
to Cecil, “ I pray you advise wdiat is best ; and so as 
the Queen being dead either in body or estate, this 
Prince and country come not in the French devotion 
to one camp. If her Majesty do not in time win these 
Lords and recover her erased credit among them be- 
fore they have ended these matters without her advice, 
I see they will take a course little to our advantage.” ^ 

It seemed as if, overborne by the storm, and by the 
hopelessness of the situation, the English Ambassador 
now gave up the Queen for lost, and was turning his 
thoughts and his efforts to preseiwing the alliance 
between England and Scotland. Even this would be 
no easy matter, so exasperated were the Scots at the 
tone wlfieh Elizabeth had assumed to them- “ II perde 
le jeu qui laisse la partie,” said Maitland to him in 
another conversation ; “ to my great grief L speak it, 
the Queen my Sovereign may not be aby din among 
us, and this is no time to do her good if she be ordained 
to have any. Therefore take heed that the Queen 
your mistress do not lose the good-will of this company 
irreparably. I assure yon if the Queen’s Majesty 
deal not otherwise than she doth you will lose all, and 
it shall not lie in the power of your wellwillers to help 
it no more than it doth in our power now to help the 
Queen our Sovereign.” ® 

1 Throgmorton to Cecil, July 19: Keith. 

Same to the same, i2o//s iZoMure. 

® Throgmorton to Elizabeth, July 2i: MSS* Scotland, 
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Mary Stuart’s sun was now. at tlie point of setting 
The people well knew her nature, and among the pas-* 
sioiis which were distracting them, the fear which is 
the mother of cruelty was not tlie least pow^erfuL In 
their eyes the gentle sufferer of modern sentimental-* 
ism was a trap})ed wild cat, who if the cage w^as 
opened would fix claw and fang into their throats* 
On the 21st of July, at a meeting of the Council, the 
milder propositions of Maitland and Morton ^vere de- 
finitively set aside. It was resolved to proceed im- 
mediately with the coronation of the Pilnce* If the 
Queen consented, — as when she first knew tlie extent 
of her danger she had promised to do, — her life wmuld 
be spared, and her letters and the other evidences of 
her “ infamy ” would be withheld from public knowl- 
edge. If she refused, the truth in all its deformity 
would be laid before the world. In some form or other 
she w^ould be brought to trial and as certainly con- 
demned. Under no cii'cumstances should she leave 
the realm ; and having gone so far,” “ they ■would 
not think to find any safety so long as she ivas alive.” 
Mary Stnart herself looked for nothing but extremity. 
From a loop-hole in the round tower wJiich was her 
prison in an angle of Lochleven Castle, she called to a 
child who was allowed to wander on the island, and 
bade him tell her friends to pray to God for her soul 
— her body was now worth but little.” ^ 

John Knox, who, in theological language, expressed 

i The Spanish Ambassador heard this from Elizabeth : — “ La Rejma me 
habia dicho qiie dCv^pues quo la Iiabian puesto eii la torro con tanla estre- 
cheza y poca compania, que habia visto por una ventanilla un muchacho 
que por ser de poca edad las guardas no tenian cuenta, y solia dado algu- 
nos avisos, y !e habia dieho que dixese a sus amigos que rogasen k Dios 
por el alma, que el cuerpo valia poco/’— Be Silva al Key, Julio 2^; MS 
Simancas* 
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the conclusions of keen, cool, political sagacity, “ did 
continue his severe exhortations against her, threaten- 
ing the great plagues of God to the whole country 
and nation if she was spared from condign punish- 
ment” ^ 

Elizabeth’s behaviour at this crisis was more credit- 
able to her heart than to her understanding. She had 
only to remain neutral, and she would be delivered 
for ever from the rival who had troubled her peace 
from the hour of her accession, and while she lived 
would never cease to trouble hei\ There was no 
occasion for her to commit herself by upholding insur- 
rection. The Scots were no subjects of hers, and she 
was not answerable for their conduct The crime of 
Mary Stuart’s execution — * if crime it would be — 
would be theirs not hers ; and if she did not interfere 
to prevent or revenge it, the ultimate effect would 
mevitabl}'' be to draw the bands closer between Scot- 
land and England, Yet she forgot her interest ; and 
her affection and her artifices vanished in resentment 
and pity. Her indignation as a sovereign was even 
less than her sorrow for a suffering sister. She did 
not hide from herself the Queen of Scots’ faults — 
but she did not believe in the extent of them; they 
seemed as nothing beside the magnitude of her calam- 
ities, and she was prepared to encounter the worst 
political consequences rather than stand by and see her 
sacrificed. 

You may assure those Lords,” she wrote in an- 
swer to Throgmorton’s last letters, that we do detest 
and abhor the murder committed upon our cousin tlie 
King ; but the head cannot be subject to the foot, and 
we cannot recognise in them any right to call their 

1 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, July 21; iS'coi?ctn£?, 
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Sovereign to account. You shall plainly tell them 
that if they determine anything to the deprivation of 
the Queen their Sovereign, we are well assured of our 
own determination that we will make ourselves a plain 
party against them to the revenge of their Sovereign 
for all posterity. As to the. French alliance, it will 
grieve them in the end as much as it will injure Eng- 
land ; and yet were it otherwise, we cannot, nor will 
for our particular profit at this time, be induced to con- 
sent to that which we cannot in conscience like or al- 
low, but shall remit the consequences thereof to the 
good-wdll and favour of Almighty God, at whose hands 
have found no lack in the doing or omitting any- 
thing whereunto our conscience has induced us**"’ ^ So 
she wrote to Scotland ; and the Spanish Ambassadoi", 
who was suspicious enough genei’aHy of her motives, 
was satisfied that she meant what she said. If the 
Lords persevered, she told him, she would call on 
France to join with her in punishing them \ if France 
refused, and gave them countenance, she would invite 
Philip to hold France in check, while she herself sent 
an English army to Scotland to set the Queen at lib- 
erty and replace her on her throne.^ Yet she felt that 
her menaces might miss their effect, nay, perhaps, 
might produce, if she attempted to act upon them, the 
vexy thing which she most dreaded. She might re- 
venge Mary Stuart’s death, but she would not prevent 
the Lords from killing her if she provoked them to ex- 
tremities, And again, when it came to the point, the 
sending tx'oops to Scotland on such an errand, against 
the opinion of half her Council, might involve an 
English revolution. Violently as she was affected, she 

X Elizabeth to Throgmorton, July 27: MSS, Scoiland, 

3 Elizabeth to De Silva, July 29; MS, Sbmncas, 
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could not hide the truth from herself, and, tlierefore, 
for the immediate purpose-saving Mary Stuart’s 
life — she looked ’vvith much anxiety to the return of 
the Earl of Murray from France. On Murray's re- 
gard for his sister, and on Murray’s power to protect 
her, she believed that she could rely. On his passage 
through London in April, whatever might have been 
his secret thoughts, he had breathed no word of blame 
against her. He had mentioned to De Silva the re- 
ports which were current in Scotland, but he had ex- 
pressly said that he did not believe them. To Eliz- 
abeth “ he never spoke one dishonourable word of 
her; ” and in Elizabeth’s opinion lie “ w’as so far from 
the consent of any confederacy against her, that she 
was certainly persuaded her sister had not so honour- 
able and true a servant in Seotland.”^ De Silva ex- 
cepted him by name to Philip as the one Scottish 
nobleman whose behaviour in all the transactions 
which had followed the murder had been irreproach- 
ahle.2; ^ 

He bad found no little difficulty in escaping from 
France, Gatherine, who eight years before had tried 
to gain him, now renewed her overtures with increased 
earnestness, as more and more she knew* that he was 

1 Heneage to Cecil, July 8: MSS. Scotland. So Leicester, writing to 
Throgmorton, says, “ I have thought good to require you, if ye possibly may, 
to let that Queen understandj as I bear faith to God and my Prince, I never 
heard directly or indirectly any uiireverend word from my Lord of Mur- 
ray's mouth towards the Queen his Sovereign — but as dutifully and hon- 
ourably as the best aftected subject in the wmrld ought and should speak 
of their Prince — which my testimony I would not give to abuse any one; 
neither is there any cause specially at this time that I should do so* But 
as I have always thought, so do I now verily believe, my Lord of Mur- 
ray will show himself a most faithful servant and subject to her Majesty 
to adventure his life for her.” — Leicester to Throgmorton, July 8; Conwct§ 
MSS. 

* De Silva to Philip, July: MS. Simancas. 
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the odIj man whose integrity could be relied on, and 
who, as she hoped, had been divorced from his Eng*» 
lish sympathies by Elizabeth’s ill usage of him. She 
oifered him rank, pension, power, the Scotch Regency, 
even the Scotch Crown she would have offered liiin, 
if he would lend himself to E'rench interests. lie 
had answered simply that he could agree to nothing 
prejudicial to his sister and to his nephew. If the 
French Court would assist in saving the Queen lie 
would be grateful for their help,^ but he declined ac- 
cepting power for himself His personal injuries had 
not blinded him to the advantages of the English alli- 
ance to Scotland, and he met Catherine’s advances so 
coldly that she invented pretences to detain him in 
Paris. She complained that “ he had a right English 
heart.” ^ She found him entirely unwilling to lend 
himself to the evil game which slie was playing. 

At last ‘‘ by his discreet and wise answers he rid 
himself out of her hands,” ^ and made his way to the 
sea. Still afraid of what might befall him, he durst 
not venture to cross in a French vessel, but had sent 
beforehand to Rye for an English fishing-boat.^ Once 

1 Alava to Philip, July 13; Teulet, VoL V. 

2 Sh H. Non-is to Cecil, July 23; MBS. France. 

8 Ibid. 

4 The Earl of Murray fluding- himself in some discontentment by liis 
long delay of the French Kinp;, as also in hazard of detaining by foroe, 
beside peril of his person by such as have grudpfcd much his adection lo 
wards England, required my lord my master (Sir 11. Norris) to assist him 
by some policy to escape secretly out of France; whereupon I was dis- 
patched towards Dieppe to stay some English bark under some colour --for 
my Lord of Murray wdll pass in no Frenchman — and if I iind nut an Eng- 
lishman, then to liaste over to Kye to provide him with all diligence; where 
I am arrived this afternoon; and mean as soon as wind and tide serve, God 
willing, to rcjmir towards Dieppe again, whero a messenger attends my 
arrival to give knowdedge to my Lord of Murray at the Court, whereby he 
may under assurance of this vessel determine and adventure hia purpose."* 
Thomas Jenyr to Cecil, July 13 ; MSB, France. 
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in England, liis one object was to reacli Iiis own 
country with the least possible delay. He had formed 
no settled plan. He knew at last the full magnitude 
of his sister’s guilt, for though he liad not seen her let- 
ters to Both well, he had received an accurate descrip- 
tion of the worst of them ; yet he was determined to 
do his best for her, and, at the same time, to prevent 
his friends from breaking with England. It was neces- 
sary for him to pass again through London. Elizabeth 
sent for him, and spoke to him in a style which, had 
he been capable of resentment, might h^ve tempted 
him to reconsider his intentions. Ho was obliged to 
tell her that his country liad claims upon him, prior 
either to his sister’s or her ownd 

He had again a long conversation with De Silva, 
and spoke more openly to him tlnui he had cared to do 
to the Queen. De Silva expressed a hope that some- 
thing might be done with his sister short of dethrone- 
nient — something like that wliicli had been proposed 
by Maitland, and accompanied with proper securities 
against further mischief from her. Murray required 
no pressing. Could Both well be caught and hanged, 
he thought such an arrangement not entirely out of 
the question, and both he and his friends would not, 
if they could help it, offend Elizabeth. De Silva, who 
understood thoroughly the entire truth, scarcely offered 
to advise under circumstances so extraordinary. Mur- 
I’ay, however, he thought might do what no one else 
could do. The Lords would trust him as their friend, 
and the Queen as her brother. Murray answered 
that as De Silva had spoken so reasonably, he would 

1 “ITotwitliatantlm" so raany practices, tlie Karl of MuiTay will continue 
a good Scotsman. The hard speeches used by her Majesty to him hath 
somewhat drawn him from the afiection he was of to this realm.” — Bed- 
ford to Cecil, August 10 : Border MSS. 
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be entirely frank with him. The difficulty of an ar- 
rangement had been infinitely increased by the discov- 
ery of the Queen’s letters to BothwelL They had re- 
vealed (and he related the substance of one of them) 
the most profound and horrible treachery. She bad 
brought dishonour upon his father’s house, and had 
made her restoration all but impossible. Her life, 
however, he had good hopes that he could save.^ 

He impressed De Silva with the very highest opin- 
ion of his character, and he impressed no less 
August. favourably such of Elizabeth’s Ministers as 
spoke with him* Sir Walter Mildraay, with whom he 
spent a night on his way down to Scotland, found him 
very wise and still very well affected to the mainten- 
ance of friendship between the two realms ; ” “ con- 
tent to forget his own particular griefs,” and shrinking 
only from the responsibilities which were waiting for 
him.^ 

Bedford, whom lie saw at Berwick, found him 
neitlier over pitiful nor over cruel ; ” inclined, at all 
events, to prevent the Queen from being put to death, 
but refusing to commit himself further — much, in 
fact, in Bedford’s own humour, and such as he wholly 
approved.^ 

1 Be Silva to Philip, August 2: M3. Smanoas. 

2 Sir AValter Mildraay to Cecil, August 4: Domesiic MSS. Rolls Mouse. 

s Bedford had formed a strong opinion as to the impolicy of Elizabeth’s 
attitude. Blie had herself ■written to explain her views to him. Al- 
though,” she said, “ apparent arguments may bo made that the neglecting 
of that Queen’s estate in this her captivity, by supporting of the others, 
might tend gi-eatly to our particular profit and surety — yet finding the 
same not agreeable to our princely honour, nor the satisfaction of our con- 
science, we cannot agree to certain demands made to us for the contrary, 
whereof , we have thought good to Jet you understand our meaning.” — 
^izabeth to the Earl of Bedford, July 20. 

■; Buford, commenting to Cecil on this letter, says: “Those that servo 
must be directed always, though oftentimes it be to tlieir great grief to put 
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Meantime events in Scotland had been moving with 
accelerating speed. Each post which came in from 
England brought fiercer threats from Elizabeth, which 
all the warnings of her Council could not prevent her 
from sending. It might have been almost supposed 
that with refined ingenuity she \vas choosing the 
means most likely to bring about tbe catastrophe 
which she most afiected to dread.^ 

The letters from Edinburgh were all to the same 
purpose, that the louder Elizabeth menaced the more 
obstinate became tbe Lords. They would tolerate no 
interference between theinselyes and the imprisoned 
Queen. It was a Scottish question, which Scots and 
Scots alone should deal with. They would send the 
little James to be educated in England- — but on one 
condition only. 

‘‘‘Let your Queen,’’ said Maitland to the English 
Ambassador, “ exalt our Prince to the succession of the 

ill execution all that tliey be commanded. I am soriy to see that her Maj- 
esty is no better affected to the Lords in Scotland. How much it shall 
stand ns in stead to embrace their gentle offers and good wills, will one day 
appear- ’ ’ — Bedford to Cecil, J uly 2d and August 1 1 Border 3/SS. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, writing also to Cecil on the same subject, says: 
The matters in Scotland are come to a far other conclusion than as I per- 
ceived by your first was looked for liere; but surely to none other than was 
like to follow, the case itself and the proceedings considered. A marvellous 
tragedy, if a man repeat it from the beginning, showing' the issue of such as 
live not in the fear of God.” — Mildmay to Cecil, August 4: Domestic 
MBS. ■ 

To Mildmay also it seemed false wdsdom to attempt to arrest or change 
the natural retribution for crime. 

t ‘filer Majesty remains in her first opuiion; w^e have shown her that if 
the Lords are left out of hope of her Majesty^ it will not only be a means 
of the greatest extremity to that Queen, but also a perpetual loss of those 
which neither she, nor hers, are like to recover again. It is showed her 
further, that the thing wdiich she ivould fainest should not come to pass of 
all other things is by this her manner of dealing most likely to be brought 
to pass the sooner against her. She answers still she will not comfort sub- 
jects against their Prince.” — Leicester to Throgmorton, July 22 : Conwaff 
MSS. 
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crown of England, for fault of issue of her MajcvSty’s 
body. Tliat taking place, he shall be as clear to the 
people of England as to the people of Scotland, and 
the one will be as careful for his preservation as the 
other. Otherwise it will be reported that the Scot- 
tishmen have put their Prince to be kept in safety 
as those who commit the sheep to be kept by tlie 
wolves.^V^ 

On the 24tli of July a full meeting of the Oouncil 
j 1 24 Tolbooth. Tliroginortoii, 

compelled to obey the instructions which he 
received from home, demanded audience, and in his 
mistress's name required them formally to release their 
Queen. Without condescending to notice his request, 
they also communicated formally the decision at which 
th ey had th em sel ves arrived. 

“In consideration of the Queen’s misbehaviour,” 
her public misgovernment, and her private and per- 
sonal enoinnities, “ they could not permit her any 
longer to put the realm in peril by her disorders.” If 
she would resign the crowm, “ tliey would endhavour 
to preserve both her life and honour, both which other- 
wise stood in great danger.” If she refused, the 
Prince would be crowned, ' and she herself, in com- 
pliance with the demand of the General Assembly, 
would be placed on her trial for her husband’s mur- 
der, and for other crimes.^ She would be indicted on 
three several counts: — “The breach of the laws of 
the realm,” tlie statute of religion of 1560, which had 

, i Tlirofi^morton to Leicester, July 20 : 

2 ‘‘ Tile General Assembly Imth made request that the murder of tlic lata 
King may be severely punished, according to the Law of God, according to 
the practice of their own realm, and according to tlie law which they call 
Jus Gentium, without resnect of any person." Throgmorton to Elizabeth, 
.^uly 25: Comony MBS 
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been passed in her absence and which she had neveir 
yet ratified, but which, nevertheless, they assumed to 
be binding upon her ; incontinen’cy with Both well as 
witli others, having siiffi{?ient evidence against her ” in 
each })articular case ; and thirdly, the mnrder, in 
wliicli “ tliey said they had as apparent proof against 
her as might be, as well by the testimony of her own 
handwriting which they had recovered, as also by suf- 
ficient witnesses.’’ 

Jus gentium as well as pi'ecedent, there might 
perhaps be for the essentials of this proceeding. The 
doctrine of the responsibility of princes to their sub- 
jects liad been preached thirty years before by Reg- 
inald Pole, 'when the Catholics were at issue with 
Henry VIII. ; but kings and qu€'ens, when they had 
committed crimes, had been brought to justice so far 
by tlie wild method of assassination, and the establish- 
ment of a formal court in which a prince regnant could 
be indicted, was a new feature in European history. 
The mevSsenger chosen to carry to Lochleven the in- 
timation of the Gouncil’s intentions was tlie rugged 
Lindsay, the man of few words, who w^ould liave 
fought Botliwell at Carberry, and whom Mary Stuart 
liad sworn to hang. Ruthv^en went with him, son of 
the hard earl who had been the first to seize Ritzio 
in her cabinet, and Robert Melville the diplomatist. 
These three represented the three parties - into which 
the Lords were divided. Lindsay was the moutli-piece 
of the fiery zealots of the Assembly ; Ruthven belonged 
to the more moderate faction of Morton and Mar ; 
while Melville, as the secret agent of Maitland and 
Throgmorton, carried a note from the latter concealed 
m tlie scabbard of his sword, advising Mary to comply 
with any demand wliicli should be prijsented to her, 
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and assuring her that no act which she might do undet 
such compulsion could prejudice her rights. 

Short time was allowed her for reflection. The same 
morning on which the Council com aiiinieated their 
purpose to the English Minister, Lindsay repaired to 
LocMeven. Persuasion was to be tried fii’st^ and 
Melville was admitted alone to the Queen’s presence. 
He found her still unbroken — at times desponding, at 
times speaking as stout words as ever she did.” ^ 
Having an unexpected opportunity of speaking pid- 
vately to her, he gave her Throgmorton’s message, 
and added another directly from Elizabeth, with which 
he had been charged also, if he was able to give it ; 
that at all times she might count upon a sure friend 
in the Queen of England.” 

These fatal words — • tlie prime cause of Elizabeth’s 
long troubles in after years — ‘‘ were no small com- 
fort to her in her grief,” ^ She said she would rather 
be in England under Elizabeth’s protection, ^‘than 
obliged to any prince in Christendom.” Her j)roiul 
blood boiled at the indignities which were thrust upon 
her, and in her first passion she fought fiercely against 
all that Melville could urge. But his arguments, 
coupled with the dreadful recollection of the Sunday 
night which followed her capture at Carberry, told at 
last upon her. The Council had sent three instru" 
ments for her signature: one her own abdication ; 
another naming the Earl of Murray Regent, or, if 
Murray should refuse tlie offer, vesting the govern- 
ment in a Council ; a tliird empowering Lindsay and 
the Earl of Mar and Morton to })roceed to the corona- 
tion of her son. It has been said that when they were 

1 Bedford to Ccclt August 10: Border MSS. 

^ Sir E. Melville to Elizabeth, July 2D; MSS. Scotland 
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laid before her and slie hesitated to sign them, Lind- 
say clutched her arm and left the print of his gaiint- 
leted hand upon the flesh ; that having immediate 
death before her if she refused, she wrote her name at 
last with a scornful allusion to his brutality, and a 
contemptuous intimation of the worthlessness of conces- 
sions so extorted. The story rests on faint authority. 
If the Queen of Scots had hinted that she would not 
consider herself bound by the act to which she was 
setting her hand, lier life would unquestionably liave 
been forfeited; and however violent the intentions of 
Lindsay’s party, it appears certain that she was not 
informed that her life was in immediate danger.” ^ 

However it w'as — whether in fear, or, as is far 
more likely, relying secretly on the assurance that an 
abdication obtained from -her in her present condition 
would haAm no legal validity — ■ she signed the papers, 
and Lindsay returned tlie same night with them to 
Edinhurgh, Yet her peril wms scarcely diminished. 
The instrument for the coronatiaii of the Prince, it 
Avas understood, would be immediately acted on. 
Conscious of the etfect which such an act would pro* 
duce on Elizabeth, Throgmorton interceded Avith Mait- 
land at least for a feAv days’ delay. Maitland said 
that for himself he Avished what the Queen of England 
Avished ; but “ he AA^as in place to know more than 
Throgmorton knew,” and if Throgmorton meddled or 

i Xhe following? mutilated fragment of a note addresssed to her by Throg- 
morton remains in the Rolls House. It is dated the 28th of July, four days 
after her abdication : — 

“ Madam, I have received your memoir. I cannot obtain lords 

to have access to your Majesty; and nevertheless . . . assure yourself the 
Queen my Sovereign hath great .... your good, and relieve you of 
your calamity and peril, which I find ..... greater than my Sovereign 
doth suspect. It behoveth . . . . somevrlmt to eschew the personal danger 
towards you, which is much greater than your Majeety doth understapdJ^^ 
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used threatening speech/’ it would he the Queen’s 
death-warrant, and he could only intreat him, if he 
valued her preservation, to be silent* On the after- 
noon of the 25tli he was conducted again to the Tol- 
bootli. 

TJiere stood or sate before him that stern body of 
fierce men — some who, in tlie fervour of 
July 25, godliness, had made the Scottish Reformation 

“ some, the most of tliem, who had played with it for 
mere worldly purposes, but had all united on the pur- 
pose which they had then in hand. There they were, 
earls, barons, lords, and gentlemen, in armour every 
one, with their long boots and long steel spurs, ready 
to mount and ride* He was told briefly that the Queen 
had resigned, that they were going forth >vitli to Stiiv 
ling to crown the Prince, and he was invited to accom- 
pany them. 

Notwithstanding Maitland’s caution, he dared not bo 
silent. Solemnly, in the name of his mistress, he pro- 
tested against an act which would bring down upon 
them the indignation of Europe. In liis own person 
he pleaded with such of them as he privately knew or 
could hope to influence. At least he urged them to 
wait for the return of Murray ; and as to the corona- 
;tion, be declared, that he neither might nor would 
be present at any such doings,” 

Th^y were prepared for his remonstrances, and pre- 
pared to defy them. The Lords, who sate in front, said 
briefly, that they must do their duty ; tlie realm could 
not be left without a prince, and the government 
would be administered for the future by the wisest 
of the nobility,” A loud cry I'ose from the crowd of 
gentlemen who stood behind, that ‘‘ the realm could 
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'v not be governed worse than it had been ; the Queen 

was advised by the woi'st Council or no Council.’’ 

,r^ The Lords rose : “ My Loi'd,” they said, we wia 

trouble you no further ; the day passeth away, and we 
have far to ride.” Tlieir horses were before the gate ; . 

* they mounted, and the iron cavalcade streamed away 

' , across the Grassmarket. Three days later, so far as 

I subjects could make or unmake their sovereign, the 

reign of James VI. had commenced. 

Throgmorton could only write to request Ins recall. 
li He di'eaded now that Elizabeth would repTy to so dar- 

i; ing a contempt of her commands by some open act of 

- hostility ; and that, whatever else might come of it, 

• Mary Stuart’s doom w^oukl then be sealed. As the 
case stands with tliis miserable Queen,” he wrote the 
morning after the Lords’ departure, ‘Gt shall be to 

t little purpose to me to have access to her, or to treat 

- *with her according to my instructions. It is to be 
feared that this tragedy will end in the Queen’s per- 
son after this coronation, as it did begin in the person 
of David the Italian and the Queen’s husband.” ^ 

Yet Throgmorton’s efforts had not been wholly 
thrown away : Mary Stuart’s throne was lost irrecov- 
erably, and her life was hanging by a thread ; but 
J both her life and the exposure and infamy which 

i would accompany her public trial might yet be pre- 

vented, ’ if Elizabetli could only be kept quiet. To 
this Mary Stuart’s best friends in Scotland, and Eliza- 
beth’s wdsest Ministers at home, had now to address 
themselves. 

Sir Robert Melville wrote dmectly to the Queen of 
j England : — ‘‘ What may yet fall out to the worst,” 

I he said, I am in great doubt. Your Majesty may 

fe 1 Throgmorton to Cecil, July 26; M/SS /Scotland* 
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be remembered that at my last being with your High- 
ness I feared tbis extremity, and could give no better 
advice for my Sovereign’s weal than by gentle dealing 
with these Lords, in whose liands lies both to save and 
to spilL The greater number be so bent on rigour 
against my mistress, that extremes bad been used if 
your Highness’s Ambassador had not been present, 
wlio did so utter both his wisdom and affection to 
her Majesty, that he only did put aside the present 
inconvenience, and did so procure the matter as both 
life and honour have been preserved.” ^ 

Preserved they were for the moment ; but with the 
first move of an English soldier towards Scotland — 
with the first symptoms of an active intention to re- 
store Mary Stuart to her throne by force — it was 
equally certain that they would not be preserved. 
The Lords would not expose themselves to the risk of 
any such contingency. Throgmorton, not daring to 
address his mistress herself, applied himself to Leices- 
ter. He could but deplore,” be said, the dangei'- 
ous discoinmodious opinion ” in wliich her Majesty had 
fixed herself ; an opinion which would be at once polit- 
ically ruinous to England, and fetal to Mary Stuart 
herself. ^‘Whether it was fear, fury, or zeal wliich 
had carried the Lords so far,” he could not tell ; but 
this he ‘‘ could boldly affirm,” that nothing would so 
soon hasten her death as the doubt that the Lords 
might conceive of her redemption to liberty and au- 
thority by the Queen’s Majesty’s aid.” ^ 

In England, though with extreme difficulty and with 
but limited means, the Council were labouring to the 
same purpose, Elizabeth for a time seems to have 

1- Sir K. Melville to Elizabeth, July 29 i MSB, Scotland, 

® Throgmorton to Leicester, July 31; MB, Ibid. 
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been utterly xiiigovernable. Her imagination liatl 
painted a scheme in which she was to appear as a be- 
neficent fairy coming out of the clouds to rescue an err- 
ing but unhappy sister, and restore her to her estate, 
with a wholesome lecture on her past misconduct. It 
was an attitude pleasing to her fancy and gratifying 
to her pride, and all was shattered to the ground. 
Throgmorton no longer e\^en wished to see Mary Stu- 
art. To read to her Elizabeth’s admonition appeared 
too hard, considering her calamity and temptation : ” ^ 
and the proud Queen, who could never realise that the 
Scots were not her own subjects, ‘ writhed under her 
defeat. 

Cecil, who understood his mistress best, ventured 
only quiet remonstrances ‘‘when opportunity offered 
itself,” and modified the violence which he could not 
wholly check. Those who were at a distance from the 
Court were more outspoken. Sir Walter Miidmay 
“ could not conceive what moved the Queen to strive 
against the stream, and trouble herself with unneces- 
sary quarrels.” The Earl of Bedford, from Berwick, 
remoiivStrated on grounds of public morality, and in- 
sisted on the practical rnischief which was already x’e- 
sulting from it. Both well was still at large. The 
want of settled government in Scotland had let loose 
the Border thieves, who were his sworn friends and 
allies ; on the 15tli of July, “ by procurement of the, 
Earl of Bothwell, a thousand horse had crossed the 
marches and pillaged dSTorthumberland ; ” yet because 
the Border thieves called themselves the Queen of 
Scots’ friendsv Elizabeth had distinctly forbidden the 
English marchers to retaliate. “The marchers,” she 
had told Bedford, “ could not be allowed to redress 

1 Throgmorton to Leicester, July 31: 

:.TOL. IX. ' ' 10’ ^ ' 
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f-heir own Injuries ; ^ nor would she permit the i egu- 
lar forces at Berwick to redress them either, lest by 
the just execution of the Border laws, she should lend 
even this remote semblance of countenance to the 
Lords, The wardens all along the line from Carlisle 
to Berwick had written for instructions in anger and 
perplexity,^ Never in all recent experience had the 
Border been in such confusion; yet Elizabeth’s dis^ 
pleasure had been reserved for Bedford, whom she ac** 
cused of liaving taken part against the Queen of ScotSe 
The old Earl proudly acknowledged the truth of the 
charge. Wishing the Lords well,” he 
August j j favoured 

tliem and their actions, because I see that it is good 
and honourable, and their Queen’s doings abominable 
and to be detested.” ® 

It would have been well if Elizabeth had I'ested 
here ; but after her conversation with Murray, and not 
liking the language in which he replied to her menaces, 
she ventured upon a step, which, if it had been likely 
to succeed — as in the end, and when circumstances 
changed, it succeeded but too fatally — might have 
created, and was intended to create, a civil w^ar in 
Scotland, She had directed Thi’ogmorton wdien she 
sent him on his commission, if he failed with the Con- 
federate Lords, to address himself to the Hamiltons. 
She had been warned of the game which the Hamil- 
tons were playing, but she believed that she could 
tempt them through their ambition to declare them- 
selves for the Queen ; and while Throgmorton was 
busy with the Lords, she attempted through some 

1 Elizabeth to Bedfordt July 20: Border MSB, 

a Scrope and Sir John Eoster to Cecil, July, lSC7j Bedford to Cod), Julf 
18? July 15; July 19: MBS, Border, 

* Bedford fco lirogmorton, August 4: Conway MSB, 
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other agent to work upon their adversaries. Her ad- 
Tances were not siiccessfuL 

I understand by a very sure friend/’ Bedford 
wrote to Cecil, that her Majesty does work with the 
Hamiltons against the Lords, and that somewnat has 
been offered to them in that behalfV Her Majesty has 
spent much money to rid the French out of this coun- 
try, and this is the next Avay to bring them in again, 
and breed her Majesty great disquietness in the end — 
what else I dare not say. Her Majesty is a wise prin- 
cess, and you and the rest be wise councillors. As 
soon as the Hamiltons understood thereof they sent to 
the Lords and offered the sooner to agree; so that 
thus little was saved, for this was the way to have one 
Scotsman cut another’s throat.” ^ 

The effect indicated by Bedford was brought more 
plainly before Throgmorton, who himself also knowing 
what Elizabeth expected of him, “ had put out feelers 
in the same direction.” ^ The Hamiltons, as Bedford 
truly said, immediately betrayed to the Lords the ad- 
vances which had been made to them. So wild Eliza- 
beth’s movements seemed to both parties, that eacli 
assumed she must be influenced by some sinister mo- 
tive. The Hamiltons imagined that she wdshed to 
weaken Scotland by a civil \var ; Maitland, who moi’e 
respected her ability than her principles, suspected her 
of an insidious desire to provoke them to make thus 
an end of the Queen.” ^ 

1 Bedford to Cecil, July—, 1507: Border MSB. 

^ On the 6tti of August Leicester wrote to him to say that “her Majesty 
did will that he should make all search aud enquiry to know what party 
might be made for the Queen, whether the house of Hamilton did stand 
for her or no, and that as niucli encouragement as was possible might bo 
given to them for their better inainteiiance therein.” — Cmway MSS. 

® Throgmorton, after the coronation, in obedience to orders from home, 
had given a severe message to Maitland. “ Yea,” saith he, “ it is you thm 
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Both concurred in believing that she meant ill to 
them and to Scotland, and, in consequencfe, instant 
and sinister overtures came in from all the noblemen 
who had hitherto held aloof from the Confederates, 
The true objects of the Hamiltona, long suspectedj 
now began to show themselves, Tliey cared notliing 
for the Queen ; they cared much for the greatness of 
their house, and something they cared for Scotland, 
They had no humour to fill the country with blood to 
please their “ auld enemies ; ” and if the Confederate 
Lords would resolve finally to abandon the detested 
alliance with England, return to their old traditions, 
accept B'rance for their patron, and admit the Ham- 
ilton succession, the prisoner at Lochleven might cease 
to be a difficulty. Her life, in fiict, was the only ob- 
stacle to an immediate union of parties. Were she 
once dead no question could be raised about her. So 
long as she lived there was the fear that slie iniglit one 
day be restored by Elizabeth ; and if the Hamilton s 
came over to the Lords while this danger continued, 
‘^tliey would lose her thanks for their former well 
doings, incur as much danger as those who had been 
first and deepest in the action against her, and suffer 
most, having most to lose.” Let the Lords proceed,” 
they said ; “ let them provide for themselves and such 
as would join with them, that they should come to no 
dangerous reckoning — (meaning thereby the dispatch 
of the Queen, for they said they could not honour two 

seek to bring her death to pass, wliat shew soever the Qneeu your mistress 
and you do make to save her life and set her at liberty. The Ilamiltons 
and you concur together — you have nothing in y(uir mouths hut liberty, 
and nothing less in your hearts. 1 have heard what you have said to mo. 
I assure you if you should use this speech unto them which you do unto 
me, all the world could not save the Queen’s life three days to an end — 
and as the case standeth, it will be much ado to save her life,” - * Thro^* 
imorton to Elizabeth, August 9 : MBS, Bcotland. 
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sum) --r-and it should not he long ere they would ac-» 
cord and run all one co^lrse.’^ These were the wordsf 
which on the 9th of August were I’epor ted to Tlirog 
morton by Jlin’ray of Tullibardine, as a communica- 
tion wliich had been just received from tlie counter- 
confederacy at Hamilton Castle. Throgmorton had 
heard something of it before. The Ax’chbishop was 
said to have promoted tlie Bothwell marriage merely 
to ruin the Queen; yet selfishness and baseness so 
profound seemed scarcely credible when laid out in 
black and white. 

“ Surely,” Throgmorton said, the Hamiltons could 
make more by the Queen’s life than by her death. 
They might make a better bargain by marrying her to 
the Lord of Arbroath.” 

The alternative had been considered, Tullibardine 
replied, but after careful thought had been laid aside. 

They saw not so good an outgate by tliis device as 
by tlie Queen’s destruction ; for slie being taken away 
they accounted but the little King betwixt them and 
lioine. Tliey loved not the Queen : they knew she 
had no great fancy to any of them, and they tlius 
mucdi feared her, tlie more because she was young and 
might have many children, which \vas the thing they 
would be rid of.” 

My Lord,” he continued, as he saw Throgmorton 
still half incredulous, never take me for a true gen- 
tleman if this be not true that I tell you. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s and the Abbot of Kilwinning^ 
have proposed this much to me within these forty- 
eight lunirs.” ^ 

The substantial truth of Tullibardine’s words was 

t Gawen Hamilton. 

2 Throgmorton to Elizabeth, A.ugiist 9 : MS-S, Sooiland. 
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easily ascertained. Botli the- Hamiltons and Lord 
Huntly had made the same proposals, had suggested 
the same measures through separate messengers ; and 
perplexed and fatally disheartened, Throgmorton went 
once more to Mar and Maitland, on whose general 
moderation he believed that he could rely. From 
neither of them, however, could he gather any comfort. 
Mar told him that he would do what he could for the 
Queen in the way of persuasion, “ but to save her 
life,’’ he said, ‘‘ by endangering her son or his estate, 
or by betraying my marrows, I will never do it, my 
Lord Ambassador, for all the gowd in the world.” ^ 

Maitland was scarcely less discouraging, and replied 
to his appeal with mournful bitterness. 

“ My Lord,” he said, vre know all the good pur- 
poses which have passed between you and the Ham- 
iltons and the Earl of Argyle and Huntly. You know 
how I have proceeded with you since your coming 
hither ; I have given you the best advice I could to 
prevent extremity, and either the Queen your vSov- 
ereign will not be advised, or you do forbear to advise 
her. I say unto you, as I am a Christian man, if w^e 
which have dealt in this action would consent to take 
the Queen’s life from her, all the Lords ’which hold 
out and lie aloof from us would come and join with us 
within two days. My Lord AmJbassador, if you should 
use the speech to the Lords which you do to me, all 
the wmrld could not save the Queen’s life tliree days 
to an end.” ^ 

At length, and after weary expostulations, Throg- 
morton succeeded in extracting a promise “ tliat the 

i Throgmorton to Leicester, August 9 : MBB. Bcoilmd. 

® Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 9 ; Throgmorton to Cecil, August 9 ; 
Afaibid. 
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woeful Queen should not die a v’olent death, unless 
some new accident occurred,” before the coming of 
Murray, who was now daily expected. It was high 
time indeed for Murray to arrive. Two days after, 
there was a scene at Westminster, wdiich, if the Lords 
had heard of it before Murray was on tlie spot to con- 
ti'ol them, would have been the signal for the final 
close of Mary Stuart’s earthly sufferings. On the 
lltli of August, at four o’clock in the afternoon,” 
Elizabeth sent for Cecil, and entered into a great 
offensive speech,” repimching him for having as yet 
contrived no means for the rescue or protection of the 
Queen of Scots. Cecil giving evasive answers, the 
Queen produced a letter which she required luin to 
send to Throgmorton, It was to inform the Lords 
that whatever other Princes might do or f()rbear to do, 
she for herself, ‘Mf they continued to keep their sov- 
ereign in prison, or should do or devise anything that 
might touch her life or person, would revenge it to tlie 
uttermost upon siidli as should he in any wise guilty 
thereof.” She told Cecil that she would imm ediately 
declare war. She insisted that Throgmorton should 
deliver her words as an immediate message from her- 
self, and that ‘‘ as I'oundly and as sharply as he could, 
for he could not express it with more vehemency than 
she did mean and intend.” ^ 

It was Cecil’s duty to speak plainly, and furious as 
Elizabeth W'as, he did not hesitate. He exhausted 
every kind of direct argument. At length when noth- 
ing which he could say would move her, he sug- 
gGvSted what Maitland had already hinted as the belief 
which was growing up in Scotland, “ The malice of 
the world w'ould say that, she had used severity to the 
1 Elizabctli to Throgmorton, August 11: Conway MSS , 
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Lords to urge them to rid away the Queen,” Such an 
interpretation of her conduct had not occurred to her. 
Full of her immediate object she had forgotten tliat her 
past artifices might recoil upon her wlien she least de- 
served it, Slie hesitated, and at the moment an 
opportune packet came in from Edinburgh assuring 
her that a single hostile move would be the Queen’s 
death-warrant. Even this, and the too possible cah 
umny, did not wholly convince her. She still insisted 
that her letter should be sent ; bnt she so far modified 
her orders that she allowed the ambassador to nse 
discretion in the persons to whom it should be shown.” 
She named ' Murray, who by this time she knew must 
have arrived, and Maitland, in whom with the other 
she reposed most trust to preserve the Queen,” ^ 

She had counted rightly on Murray, though to his 
face she had abused and threatened him. One word 
from him, or no word — for his silence would have 
been enough — and his sister would have had as short a 
shrift as she had allowed to Darnloy. The same 11th 
of August, while Elimbeth was storming at West- 
minster, he rode into Edinburgh uncertain whetlier to 
accept the Regency, to whicli he learnt at Berwick 
that he was to be raised ; uncertain how to act on any 
side till he had seen his sister’s letters with his own 
eyes — till he had spoken with his sivster himself. 

His selection as Regent spoke well for the intentions 
of the Confederates. He was the only prominent 
nobleman who had carried liimself innocently and 
honourably through the wild doings of the past years. 
He was a Calvinist, yet he was too generous to he n 
fanatic, and the Catholic Courts in Europe respected 
|ip/t0grity which they had tried and failed to cor^ 
v% , 1 Cecil to Throgmorton August 11 : Coiiway MSB, 
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rupt. His appointment would be unpalatable to the 
Harniltons, "yet they would find a cliffieiilty in opposing 
it. In the minority of the sovereign tliey claimed the 
Regency by proximity of blood to the crown, yet until 
they had recognised tlie Queen’s deposition they could 
not contend for the administration of lier government ; 
while the French, to whom they might have looked for 
support, were willing and eager to give their help tp 
Murx^ay — if Murray in turn would desert the English 
alliance* 

And what cause had Murray to prefer the friendship 
of a sovereign who had betrayed him into rebellion, 
and then repudiated her own instructions — who had 
reproached him openly in her own court for conduct 
'which she had herself invited him to pursue, and had 
then left him to bear as he might the consequences of 
having consented to serve her ? Why sliould he pre- 
fer Elizabeth, who had even now dismissed him from 
her presence with menaces and “ hard words,” to 
Catherine de Medici and Charles, who had loaded him 
with honours, tempted him with presents, and were 
ready to support him with the armed hand of France 
in taking the place to which he was called by his 
country ? It would seem as if he could have given no 
intelligible reason, except there were objects wbicli he 
preferred to his own personal interest. The hand of 
France was still extended to him, and every practical 
difficulty would liave been removed by his acceptance 
of it. Although he had stolerr away from Paris, 
Catherine had shown no resentment. De Llgnerolles 
overtook him between London and Berwick, but only 
to bring him a magnificent ju'esent, and to renew the 
offer of the pension wliicli he had refused. While 
Elizabeth was flattering herself that Catheidne would 
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go along with her ; that troops which were reported to 
be assembling in Normandj under M. de Martigues 
were to be used in assisting her to crush the Confed- 
erate Lords, De Lignerolles accompanied Murray to 
Edinburgh, where he assured Throgmorton that tlie 
whole Protestants of Prance would live and die in 
those men’s quarrels ; ” that if De Martigues came, “ it 
would be with a good force to succour them.” ^ He 
explained distinctly that while his formal instructions 
were to intercede for the liberty of the Queen,, yet if 
the Lords refused, ‘‘ they being noblemen of another 
country, and not the King’s subjects but his fiiends, 
the King could do no more but be sorry for his sister’s 
misfortunes,” Ho told Maitland “that tlve King his 
master was as careful for their safeties as they them- 
selves could be, and to that end advised them to pro- 
vide substantially. France cared only for the old 
league, and could be as well contented to take it of the 
little King as otherwise,” ^ 

It would have perhaps been better for the interests 
of Europe if the support thus offered by Prance had 
been accepted, if Murray’s integrity had been less, or 
his political insight had been greater. If the Scotch 
noblemen, supported by the nearest relatives of the 
Queen, had brought her to trial for her crimes and 
publicly executed her, she at least would have ceased 
to be an element of European discord. Her claims on 
England and the question of lier guilt would have at 
once and for ever becfli disposed of. The Freiicli Gov- 
ernment would have insensibly committed themselves 
, on the side of the Reformation, by uniting with a party 
. W in another country, 

, / ; f 1 Throgiiiorton to Cecil, August 12: 

" a Ibid. 
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Their dependence upon the Guises would hare been 
weakened ; their connections with the Huguenots 
would have been drawn closer ; the smouldering rem- 
nant of the Catholic faction in Scotland would have 
been extinguished ; and England and France, no 
longer divided by creed, might have been drawn to- 
gether with Scotland as a connecting link, and hand in 
liand have upheld in Europe the great interests of 
freedom. 

Other consequences, it is true, might have followed. 
Mary Stuart, in life or death, was the pivot of many 
possibilities ; and speculations as to what might have 
been are xisually worthless ; yet this particular result, 
looked at by the light of after events, appears so much 
more likely than any other, that the loss of an oppor- 
timity, wdnch, if caright and used, might have pre- 
vented such tremendous misfortunes, cannot be passed 
over without some expression of regret. 

For the two first days after Murray’s arrival it 
seemed ^ if France would gain the day. He had left 
Elizabeth foaming with indignation at the conduct of 
the Lords ; he knew that it would be idle to ask her 
to recognise a goveimment of which he was the head ; 
while Catherine was ready to receive a minister from 
him at the French Court, and Maitland was already 
spoken of as the person who was to be sent to Paris. 
When the casket and its contents were laid before him, 

none spoke more bitterly against the tragedy and the 
players therein than Murray ; none showed so little 
liking to such horrible sins.” ^ He expressed great 
commiseration towards his sister,” and he hesitated 
about the Regency ; yet it was clear that, in spite 
of Elizabeth, he intended to take his fortune with 
1 Throgmorton to Cecil, August 12: MBS. Scotland^ Rolls ITmise 
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the Lords,” He told Throgmorton that “he would 
not gladly live in Scotland if they should miscarry or 
abandon his friendship.” 

Before he formed a final resolution he insisted that 
he must see the Queen, and the Lords, after some 
hesitation, consented. He “ showed himself much per- 
plexed; honour and nature moving him one way, liis 
duty to his friends and to x^eligion drawing him the 
other.” Time, at any rate, would be gained, and 
there was no longer a fear, as there had been a few 
days previously, that the Queen would be secretly 
murdered. Her friends could only hope thaj Eliza- 
beth would give the Lords no fresh provocation, and 
would be brought to consider the situation more 
ti^mperately. 

“ I trust,” Throgmorton wrote on the 14th to Leices- 
ter, “ that the woeful lady hath abidden the extrem- 
ity of her affliction ; and the way to amend her 
fortune is for the Queen’s Majesty to deal in her speech 
more calmly than she doth, and likewise not to let 
them see that her Majesty will shake off all their 
friendship, for surely that will bring a dangerous is- 
sue. Scotland, and all the ablest and wisest of the 
nation, will become good French, which will breed and 
nourish a cumbrous sequel to her Majesty and her 
realm.” ^ 

Elizabeth too, on her side, was “perplexed,” as 
reason alternated with passion. She was able to ac- 
knowledge Murray’s difficulties, and she feared at 
times “ he would be in more peril himself than be able 
to do anything for his sister; she doubted the matter 
to be so handled as lie must either endanger hiiP'^eF or 
dishonour himself : ” but she trusted tliat “ he 

, ' X MBS. Bcoilandj liolh Home. 
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show himself such an one as he seemed to her he 
would be.” 1 That he would dishonour himself there 
was little likelihood, and for personal danger Murray 
cared as much for it as iioble'-minded men are in the 
habit of caring ; but his position was one in which 
more than moral qualities were wanted. For the wwk 
cut out for him ‘^ he had too much of the milk of 
human kindness.” 

The curtain rises for a moment over the interior of 
Mary Stuart’s prison-house. When the first rage had 
passed away, she had used the arms of which nothing 
could deprive her ; she had flung over her gaolers the 
spell of that singular fascination wliich none wlio came 
in contact with her failed entirely to feel. She had 
charmed even the lady of Lochleven, to whose gentle 
qualities romance lias been unjust ; and, by one 
means or another she had won the favour and o:ood- 

'O' 

will of the most part of tlie house, as well men as wom- 
en, whereby she had means to have intelligence, and 
was in some towardness to have escaped.” So alarm- 
ing an evidence of what she might still do to cause dis- 
turbance of coui'se inci'eased her danger, and for the 
two weeks which followed she was confined ‘ a close 
prisoner in the rooms set apart for her use. 

The island on which the castle stands was then 
something nnder an acre in extent. The castle itself 
consisted of the ordinary Scotch tower, a strong stone 
structure, five and twenty feet square, carried up for 
three or four stories. It formed one corner of a lara'e 
court from ninety to a hundred feet across. The base- 
ment story was a flagged hall, which served at the 
same time for kitchen and guard-room. The two or 

1 Leicester to Throgmorton, August 6 : Conway MSB, 

s Throgmorton to Elizabeth; August 5 ; MBS, BcotlamL 
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three rooms above it may have been set apart for the 
lord and lady and their female servants. The court 
was enclosed by a battlemented wall eighteen or 
twenty feet high, along the inner sides of which ran a 
series of low sheds and outhouses, where the servants, 
soldiers, and retainers littered in the straw. In the 
angle opposite the castle was a round turret, entered, 
like the main building, from the court ; within it was 
something like an ordinary lime-kiln from seven to 
eight feet in diameter \ the walls were five feet thick, 
formed of rough hewn stone rudely plastered, and 
pierced with long narrow slits for windows, Jbhrougli 
which nothing larger that a cat could pass, but \vhich 
admitted daylight and glimpses of the lake and the 
hills. This again was divided into three rooms, one 
above the other ; the height of each may have been 
six feet ; in the lowest there was a fireplace, and the 
windows show marks of grooves, which it is to be 
hoped were fitted with glass. The communication 
from room to room must have been by ladders through 
holes in the floors, for there was no staircase outside, 
and no space for one witliin. 

Here it was, in these three apartments, that the 
Queen of Scots passed the long months of her impris- 
onment, Decency must have been difficult in such a 
place, and cleanliness impossible. She had happily a 
tough healthy nature, which cared little for minor dis- 
comforts. At the worst she had as many luxuries as 
the wives and daughters of half the peers in Scotland. 
At her first coming she had been allowed to walk on 
the battlements and on the terrace outside the gate ; 
but since lier attempt to escape slie liad been strictly 
confined to her tower ; and vslie was still a close pris- 
oner there when, on the 15th of August, the Earl of 
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Murray, accompanied by Athol, Morton, and Lindsay, 
arrived at the island. 

The brotlier and sister met without the presence of 
witnesses,’ and the character of the interview can be 
gathered from what one or the other cared to reveal. 
This only Throgmorton was able to tell. The Queen 
received Murray ^^with great passion and weeping,” 
which however produced no effect. Murray under- 
stood her tears by this time as well as Knox. He sat 
with her for several hours, but he was cold and re- 
served. She was unable to infer from his words 
‘‘either the ill which he had conceived of her or 
meant towards her.” She tried to \vork upon his 
W'eakness, and she failed. But the meeting did not 
end there : in the evening, “ after supper,” they were 
again together, and then it seems tliat Murray spoke 
out his wdiole heart. Deep into the night, until ‘‘ one 
of the clock,” they remained ; the young, heantiful, 
brilliant Queen of Scotland, fresh from acts 

“ Thafblurred the grace and blush of modesty,’’ — 

fresh from “ the enseamed bed ” of a brtital cutthroat, 
and the man in all the world wdio loved her as his 
father’s daughter, who had no guilt upon his own 
heart, like so many of those who were clamouring for 
lier death, to steel his heart towards her, who could 
make allowances only too great for the temptations by 
which she had been swept away. 

“ Plainly without disguising he did discover unto her 
all his opinions of her misgoveriiment, and laid before 
her all such disorders as mi^ht either touch her cou" 
science, her honour, or her surety.” “He behaved 
himself rather like a ghostly flither unto her than like 
a councillor,” and she for the time was touched or 
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seemed to be touobed. Her letters bad betrayed the 
inmost part of her ’’ too desperately for deniaL 
‘‘ Sometimes,’’ says Throgmorton, “ she we])t bitterly ; 
sometimes she acknowledged lior unadvisediiess ; some 
things she did confess plainly ; some things she did ex- 
cuse, some things she did extenuate,” ^ What Throg- 
morton could not venture to i^eport more plainly to 
Elizabeth, Lady Lennox added to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador The Queen of Scots admitted to her 

brother that she knew the conspmacy for her husband’s 
murder.” ^ 

He left her for the night, in hope of nothing but 
God’s mercy, willing her to seek to tlmt as her chiefest 
refuge.” Another interview in the morning ended less 
painfully. It bas pleased the apologists of the Queen 
of Scots to pretend an entire acquaintance with Mur- 
ray’s motives ; to insist that he had intended to terrify 
her, merely that she might again consent to make over 
the government to him. How, in the sense of tliese 
writers, the government of Scotland could luive been 
an object of desire either to him or to any man, is less 
easy to explain. A less tempting prospect to personal 
ambition has been rarely oflFered, — a Regency without 
a revenue, over a country which was a moral, social, 
and religious chaos. He had the certain hatred of half 
the nobility before him if he allowed the Queen to 
live ; the certain indignation and perhaps the open 
hostility of Elizabeth • if he accepted the government ; 
the imminent risk of an early and violent death. 


i Throgmorton to Elizaheth, August 20: Keith. 

^ “ Milady Margarita me ha enviado a dedr que luego quo el Gonde de 
Murray llegd a Escoeia fu^ a liablar a la Keyna la qua! tratd con el de sii 
dolibradonj encomandandole to que toea asuvida y negoelos; y que Ja 
Reyna habia confesado que sup<3 el trato de la muertc de su marido*’* — Ds 
Siilva to Philip, August 30; MB. 
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With these conditions before him, ambition, unless to 
save his sister, or at his own deadly peril to bring his 
country out of the anarchy in which it was weltering, 
could have had but little influence with Murray, and 
ambition such as that does not compass its ends with 
baseness. 

He had forced her to see both her ignominy and 
her danger, but he would not leave her without some 
words of consolation. He told her that he would as- 
sure her life, and if possible he would shield lier repu- 
tation, and prevent the publication of her letters. Lib- 
erty she could not have, neither would she do well at 
present for many respects ’’ to seek it. He did not 
wholly believe her professions of penitence : he wai’ned 
her ‘‘ that if she practised to disturb the peace of the 
realm, to make a fiction in it, to escape from Loch- 
leven, or to animate the Queen of England or the 
French King to trouble the realm ; ” finally, if she 
persisted in her afFection for Both well,” — liis power 
to protect herwould be at an end. If, on tiie contrary, 
‘‘she would acknowledge her fimlts to God; if she 
w’‘ould lament her sins past, so as it might appear tliat 
she detested her former life and intended a better con- 
versation and a more modest behaviour ; ” “ if she 
would make it evident that she did abhor the murder 
of her husband, and did mislike her former life with 
Bothwell, and minded no revenge to the Lords and 
others who had sought her reformation,” — all might 
yet be well, and she might hope eventually to recover 
her crown. 

“ Slle. took him in her arms and kissed him.” They 
spoke of the government : she knew that in his hands, 
and his only, her life would be in no danger, and she 
implored him not to refuse it He told her distinctly 

VOL, IX. 11 
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the many objections — he knew that it would be a post 
of certain peril — but she pressed him, and he con- 
sented. Then giving orders for her gentle treatment 
and he took his leave, with new 

■fits of tears, kisses, and embraces,^ 

Kisses and embraces ! ” and from that moment, as 
Mary Stuart had hated Murray before, so thenceforth 
she hated him with an intensity to which her past dis- 
like was pale and colourless. He had held a mirror 
before her in which slie had seen herself in her true 
depravity ; he hud shown her that he knew her as she 
was, and yet lie spared her ; wliile she played upon his 
affections she despised him as imbecile, and the injury 
of his kindness she never forgave. 

Even in the eyes of men of the world his conduct 
was profoundly im]>riKlent. 

The Earl of Murray,” said James Melville, wlio 
understood Mary Stuart as well as he, “ instead of 
comforting liis sister, entered with her Majesty in re- 
proaches, giving her such injurious language as was 
like to break her heart ; we wlio blamed him for this 
lost nis favour. The injuries were such as they cut 
the thread of love betwixt tlie Queen and him for 
ever.” ^ 

The men of the world would have "killed her, or 
made friends’ watli lier: had Murray been as they he 
would have seen the force of tlie alternative, but he 
wmulcl not have fulfilled his duty better as an affection- 
ate brotlier or a Christian nobleman. 

Murray then was to be Regent, and the Queen of 
Scots’ deposition was to be confirmed, witli Elizabeth’s 
nleasure or without. The state of Scotland demanded 

A Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 20. 

2 Mtimirs of Sir James Melville, 
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it — his sister’s safety demanded it, fame or fret as 
sovereign princes might at the example. The theory 
that Avhen rulers misconduct themselves, subjects must 
complain to God, and if God took no notice must sub* 
mit as to a divine scourge, was to Hnd no acceptance. 
The study of the Old Testament had not led the Scots 
to any such conception of what God required of themT 
The Lord Regent,” reported Throgmorton, three 
days later, “ will go more stoutly to work than any 
man hath done yet ; for he seeks to imitate rather 
some who have led the people of Israel than any cap- 
tain of our days. As I can learn, lie meaneth to use 
no dallying, but either he will have obedience to this 
young King of all estates in this realm, or it shall cost 
him his life. He is resolved to defend the Lords and 
gentlemen that have taken this matter in hand, thoiigii 
all the princes in Christendom would band against 
them.”! ■ 

Thus the difficulties whielv lay before him were not 
long in showing themselves. Since tlie Queen was to 
be allowed to live, the Hamiltons and their friends 
considered tliat they would best consult their own in- 
terests by holding aloof. Elizabeth, even before she 
heard that he had made ])is decision, sent him word 
that she would never recognise his government, and 
threatened him with public ignominy,” ^ 

To the Hamiltons he replied, ‘‘ that there should be 
no subject nor place within the realm exempted from 
the IGng’s authority,’’ or from obedience to himself as 
Regent there,^ To Elizabeth he said, that his course 
'‘ was now past deliberation,” and ‘Vfor ignominy and 

1 Throgmorton to Gecil, August 20 : MSS. ScotUir^, 

2 CecU to Throgmorton; Corny fx?/ 

s Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 23. 
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calumniation, he had no otlier defence but the goodness 
of God, Ins upright conscience, and his intent to deai 
sincerely in his office. If that would not serve lie 
had no more to say, for there was none other rem- 
edy but he must go through with the matter,”^ 

Throgmorton asked him whether tliere was a liope 
fliat the Queen would be released. He replied that as 
long as Both well was at large and unpunished, it could 
not be spoken of, and they would not merchandise 
for the bear’s skin before they had caught the bear.” 
The Queen’s liberty would depend upon her own be- 
haviour : if she digested the punisliment of the mur- 
derer,” without betraying “ any wrathful or revenge- 
ful mind,” and if Elizabeth would seek tlie quiet of 
Scotland, and not endeavour to trouble him by nour- 
ishing contrary factions,” the Lords would he more 
compliant than for the present tliey were disposed to 
be.^ Meanwhile her life and her reputation were for 
the px'esent safe. The publication of the letters would, 
at any moment, serve as his complete defence against 
public censui’e ; he would forbear from using tins ad- 
vantage as long as he was let alone ; but Murray, or 
Maitland for him, waxmed the English Ambassador 
that if Elizabeth ‘‘made war upon them,” “ they 
would not lose their Tives, have their lands forfeited, 
and be reputed I'ebels throughout the world, when 
they had the means in their hands to justify them- 
selves, however sorry tliey might be for it.” 

The gauntlet was thus thrown down to Elizabeth. 
If she hesitated to take it up, and to send an army by 
way of reply into vScotland, it was from no want <jf 
will to punish the audacious subjects who had dared tt 

1 Tbrogmorton. to Cecil, September 1 : ^ Ibid. 

* Throgmorton to Elizabeth, August 22; Keith. 
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depose their sovereign. So angry was she that when 
Cecil and his friends remonstrated with her, she re- 
proaclied them with themselves meditating disloyalty ; 
and those Ministers who liad laboured for years iix 
drawing Scotland and England together, and smooth- 
ing the way for a more intimate union, saw their ex- 
ertions shipwrecked against the Queen’s theories of 
the sacredness of princes.^ To avoid forcing Murray 
upon France, Cecil ventured to hint that she should 
receive a minister at the Court from him. She told 
Cecil he was a fool ^ for suggesting anything so prej- 
udicial to the Queen,” and she sought a more con- 
genial adviser in De Silva ; who, however well he 
thought of Murray, and whatever ill he knew of the 
Queen of Scots, was too glad, of an opportunity to en- 
courage a quarrel among Protestants. 

The Queen,” De Silva Avrote, “assured me that she 
not only meant to set the Queen of Scots at liberty, 
but was determined to use all her j^o^ver to punish the 
Confederate Lords. She said she would send some 
one to the King of France to tell him what she vras 

1 “The Queen’s Majesty is in continual offence ag^ainst all these Lords^, 
and, we here cannot move her Majesty to mitigate it, do what we can, or to 
move her to hide it more than she doth. But surely the more we deal in it 
the more danger some of us find in her indignation ; and specially in con- 
ceiving that we are not dutifully minded to her Majesty as our Sovereign j 
and where such thorns be, it is no quiet treading. For howsoever her 
Majesty shall in this cause (touching her so nearly as it seemeth she con- 
ceiveth, though I trust without any just cause) be offended with my argu- 
ments, I will, after my opinions declared, obey her Majesty to do that 
w'hich is ray office. Very sorry I am to behold the likelihood of the loss of 
the fruit of seven or eight years’ negociations with Scotland, and now to 
suffer a divorce between this realm and that, where neither of the countries 
shall take either good or pleasure thereof. If religion shay remain, I trust 
the divorce shall be rather in words and terms than in hearts ; and of this 
I have no great doubt,” — Cecil to Throgmorton, August 20: 

MBS, 

“ Koting in me no small folly — AfiS. Ibid. 
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thongli tlieir devices may vary amongst, themselves for 
the compassing hereof, according to the accidents of 
the times, and according to the impediments which 
they shall find by means of the Queen’s Majesty’s ac- 
tions and governraent, yet all their purposes shall 
wholly and only tend to make the Queen of Scots 
Queen of this realm, and to deprive our sovereign lady 
thereof. And in these their proceedings there are 
two manner of things to be considered, the one of 
which is far worse than the other. The one is in- 
tended by them that, either for malicious blindness in 
religion or for natural affection to the Queen of Scots 
or the Lord Darnley, do persuade themselves that the 
said Queen of Scots hath presently more right to the 
Grown than our sovereign the Queen, of which sort 
be all their kindred of both sides and all such are 
devoted to the Papacy either in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere. The other is meant of them which 
less maliciously are persuaded that the Queen of Scots 
hath only right to be the next heir to succeed the 
Queen’s Majesty and her issue, of which sort few are 
without the realm but here within ; and yet of tliein 
not so many as are of the contrary. And from these 
two sorts shall the devices and practices proceed. 

From the first ax’e to be looked for these perils. It 
is to be doubted that the devil will itifect some of them 
to imagine the hindrance of our dearest sovereign lady 
by such means as the devil will suggest to them ; 
although it is to be assuredly hoped that Almighty 
God will — as hitherto Pie hath — graciously protect 
and preserve lieir from such dangers. 

There will be attempted by persuasions, by bruits 
and rumours and such like to alienate the minds of 
good subjects from the Queen’s Majesty, and to con- 
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ciliate them to the Queen of Scots, and m this behalf 
the frontier and the north will be much solicited and 
laboured. There will be attempted tumults and re- 
bellions, specially in the north towards Scotland, so as 
thereupon may follow some open extremity by vio- 
lence. There will be by the said Queen’s Council and 
friends a new league made with France or Spain that 
shall be offensive to this realm and a furtherance to 
their title ; and it is also likely they will set on foot as 
many practices as they can, both upon the frontier and 
in Ireland, to occasion the Queen’s Majesty to continue 
her charges, thereby to retain her from being wealthy 
or potent; From the second is not much to be feared ; 
but they will content themselves to serve notedly the 
Queen’s Majesty and so to impeach her not to marry ; 
but to hope that the Queen of Scots shall have issue, 
%vhich they will think to be more plausible to all men 
because thei’e by the Houses of England and Scotland 
shall be united in one, and thereby the occasions of 
war shall cease ; with which persuasions many people 
may he seduced and abused to incline themselves to 
the Queen of Scots.” ^ 

The several points thus prepared by Cecil for the 
consideration of the Council wei% enlarged in the dis- 
cussion which ensued on them* 

“ By some it was thought plainly that the peril was 
greater by the marriage with the Lord Darn- Especial 
ley tlmn with the mightiest prince abroad ; ” 
a stranger would have few friends in Eng- 
land; the Lord Darnley being an English 
subject, wliatevei; power he could make by the faction 
of the Papists or other discontented persons would be 
CoUm MSS, €<dig.B.10, 
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so mneh deducted from the power of the realm.” “ A 
small faction of adversaries at home was more danger- 
ous than thrice their number abroad ; ” and it was re- 
membered that ‘^ foreign powers had never prevailed 
in England but with the help of some at home.” 

It “ had been observed and manifestly seen before 
this attempt at marriage that in every corner of the 
realm the factions that most favoured the Scottish title 
had grown stout and hold | ” ‘‘ they had shown them- 
selves in the very Court itself ; ” and unless checked 
promptly they would grow so great and dangerous 
as redress would be almost desperate.” ‘‘ Scarcely a 
third of the population were assured to be trusted in 
the matter of religion, upon which only string the 
Queen of Scots’ title did hang; ” and “comfort had 
been given to the adversaries of religion in the realm 
to hope for change,” “ by mearil that the bishops had 
dealt straightly with some persoif? of good religion be- 
cause they bad forborne to wear v^rtain apparel and 
such like things — being more of^'m and accident 
than any substance.” “ The pride aid arrogancy of 
Effect of the the Catholics had been increased ” by the 

persecafcioa . ji , % 

of the persecution of the Protestants''; while if the 
Protestants, bisliops attempted to enforce conformity on 
the other side “ the judges and lawyers ^ the realm 
being not the best affected in religion did thi^ateiijhem 
with premunire, and in many cases letted no^^'^pun'- 
ish and defame them,” “ so that they dared not exe- 
cute the ecclesiastical laws.” 

For much of all this the Queen was responsible. 
She it was who more than any other person had nursed 
“the Scottish faction” at the Court. If the bishops 
had been too eager to persecute the Catholics, it was 
»he who had compelled Parker to suspend the ablest of 
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the Protestant ministers: But the sum of the perils 

was made so appai’ent as no one of the Council could 
deny them to be both many and very dangerous.’’ 
They were agi^eed every one of them that the Queen 
must for the present relinquish her zeal for uniformity, 
and that the prosecutions of the clergy must cease till 
the question could he reconsidered by Parliament ; 
they determined to require the oath of allegiance of the 
judges, so that they should for conscience’ TheCoundi 
sake maintain the Queen’s authority,” to re- 
place the nonjuring bishops in the Tower, to 
declare forfeited all benefices held by ecclesiastics who 
w’-ere residing abroad, and to drive out a number of 
seditious monks and friars T,vho had fled across the Bor- 
der from Scotland and were serving as curates in the 
northern churches. Bedford meanwhile should go 
down to Berwick, taking additional troops with him ; 
the“ powers of the Border ’’ should be held in readi- 
ness to move at an hour’s notice ; and a reserve be 
raised in London to march north in case of war. Len- 
nox and Darn ley might then be required to return to 
England on their allegiance. If they refused they 
would be declared traitors, and their extradition de- 
manded of the Queen of Scots under the treaties. 

So far the Council was unanimous. As to %vhat 
should be done if the Queen of Scots refused to sur- 
render them, opinions were divided. The holder party 
were for declaring immediate war and sending an army^ 
to Edinburgh ; others preferred to wait till events had 
shaped themselves more distinctly ; all however agreed 
on the necessity of vigour, speed, and resolution. ‘‘ No 
persons deserving of mistrust were to be suffered to 
have any rule of her Majesty’s subjects or lands in the 
north I ” they might retain their fees,” but more 
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trusty persons should have the rule of their people.” 
The Earl of Murray and his friends "sliould be com- 
forted and supported; and '^‘considering the faction 
and title of the Queen of Scots had for a long time re- 
ceived great countenance by the Queen’s Majesty s 
favour shown to the said Queen and her ministers,” 
the Council found themselves compelled to desire her 
Majesty “ by some exterior act to show some remission 
of her displeasure to the Lady Catherine and the Earl 
of Hertford.” 

Further — for it was time to speak distinctly, and 
her Majesty’s mode of dealing in such matters being 
better known than appreciated — she was requested 
after considering these advices to choose which of them 
she liked, and put them in execution in deeds^ and not 
them over in comultations and speeches.^ 

Nor did the Council separate without returning 
The Queen’s <^tice more to the vexed question of the 
marmge. Queen’ s marriage. So long as she remained 
single they represented gravely that “ no surety #ould 
be devised to ascertain any person of continuance of 
their families and posterities.” The French affair had 
dragged on. Elizabeth had coquetted with it as a kit- 
ten plays with a ball. The French ambassador, De 
Foix, ou the 2d of May made an effort to force an an- 
swer from her, one way or the other, “ The world,” 
he said, “ had been made in six days, and she had al- 
ready spent eighty and was still undecided.” Eliza- 
beth had endeavoured to escape by saying that the 
world “ had been made by a greater artist than her- 
self ; that she was constitutionally irresolute, and had 

1 The words in italics are underlined in the original. 

Summary of consultations and advices given to her Majesty, June, 1565: 
CoUon Cidig, B» 10. Debates in Council, June 4, 1565: Scotch 

MSS* Rolls Boms, 
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lost many fair opportunities by a want of promptitude 
in seizing them.” Four days later, on the receipt of 
bad news from Scotland, she wavered towards accept- 
ance: she wrote to Catherine de Medici to say that 
she could not decline an offer so generously made | she 
would call Parliament immediately, and if her subjects 
approved she was willing to abide by their resolu- 
tion.” ^ 

A Parliamentary discussion could not be despatched 
in a moment. The Queen-mother on receiving Eliza- 
beth’s letter asked how' soon slie might expect an an- 
swer ; and when Sir T. Smith told her that perhaps 
four months would elapse first, she affected astonish- 
ment at the necessity of so much ceremony. If the 
Queen of England was herself satisfied she thought it 
w^as enonoh. 

■■■O',' 

Madam,” replied Smith, “ her people be not like 
your people ; they must be trained by doulcenr and 
persuasion, not by rigour and violence. There is no 
realm in Christendom better governed, better policied, 
and in more felicity of quiet and good order, than is 
the realm of England ; and in case my sovereign 
should go to work as ye say, God knows what would 
come of it ; you have an opinion that her Majesty is 
wise ; lier answer is very much in a little space and 
contain eth more substance of matter than multitude 
of words.” ^ 

Catherine de Medici but half accepted the excuse, 
regarding it only as a pretext for delay. Yet Eliza- 
beth was probably serious, and had the English Coun- 
cil been in favour of the marriage, in her desperation 
at the attitude of Mary Stuart she might have felt 

1 “ La response de la Rejme,” May 6 s Ermok MBS. Rolls Houso, 

3 Smith to Elizabeth, May, 1565 ; MB, Ibid. 
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herself compelled to make a sacrifice which would in- 
sure for her the alliance of France. Paul de Foix 
one day at the end of May found her in her room 
playing chess. 

Madam/' he said to her, '' you have before you 
jiiMeth ^ ^ seems 

^ small matter ; but with the pawn you lose 
bamdor. the game ” 

see your meaning/' she answered. Lord 
Darnley is but a pawn, but unless I look to it I shall 
be checkmated/' 

She rose from her seat, led the ambassador apart, 
and said bitterly she would malie Lennox and bis 
son smart for their insolence. 

De Foix admitted and made the most of the dan- 
ger ; her enemies/’ he allowed, all over the world 
were wishing to see Mary Stuaii: and Darnley mar- 
ried,” and unfortunately there were also clearsighted 
able English statesmen who desired it as well| as a 
means of uniting the crowns. But your Majesty,” 
he added, has in your hands both your own safety and 
your rival’s ruin. France has been the shield of Scot- 
land in its English wars. Take that shield for yourself. 
The world is dangerous, the strongest will fare the 
best, and your Majesty knows that tlie Queen of Scots 
dreads no one thing so much as your marriage with 
the most Christian King.” 

With moiiimful irony Elizabeth replied that she did 
not deserve so much happiness/ The English Coun- 
cil in pressing her to take a husband was thinking less 
of a foreign alliance than of an heir to the Crown ; 
and the most Christian King was unwelcome to her 
advisers, for the reason perhaps for which she would 
1 Paul de Poix to the Queen-mother, June 8; Teolet, Voh IX. 
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tave prefeiTed Mm to any othet suitor. The full- 
grown, able-bodied Archduke Charles was the person 
on whom, the hearts of the truest of her statesmen had 
long been fixed. The Queen referred De Foix to the 
Council ; and the Council on the 2d of June in- 
formed him “ that on mature consideration and with a 
full appreciation of the greatness of the offer, the age 
of the King of France, the uncertainty of the English 
succession, and the unlikelihood of children from that 
marriage for several years at least, obliged them to ad- 
vise their mistress to decline his proposals.” ^ 

The next day Elizabeth sent for the ambassador of 
the Duke of Wirtemberg who was acting in England 
in behalf of Maximiliam She told Mm that she had 
once i'esolved to live and die a maiden Queen; but 
she deferred to the remonstrances of her subjects, 
and she desired him to tell the Emperor that she had 
at last made up her mind to marry,^ She had inquired 
of the Spanish ambassador whether the King 
of Spain still wished to see her the wife of h^opes tbat 
his cousin* The ambassador had assured her take tu© 
that the King could not be more anxious if after au. 
the Archduke had been a child of his own. She said 
that she could not bind herself to accept a person 
whom she had never seen ; but she expressed her 
earnest wish that the Archduke should come to Eng- 
land, 

The minister of Wirtemberg, in writing to Maximil- 
ian, added his own entreaties to those of the Queen ; 
he said that ‘‘ there was no fear for the Archduke’s 
honour; the Queen’s situation was so critical that if 

1 Mignet’s Ifary Stuart^ Tol. L p. 246. 

3 “ Se constituisse nunc ttubere/* 
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the Archduke would consent to come she could not 
tret ion. tka imperial iimily V rferwarda refne- 

ing his hand.” 

X ASaM sohetoxut. to ItoinxiliAn. Juxie 4, 1565= Burleigh P«pe«. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

The two Queens were again standing in the same 
relative positions which had led to the crisis of 1560. 
Mary Stuart was once more stretching out her hand 
to grasp Elizabeth’s Crown. From her recognition as 
heir presumptive the step to a Catholic revolution 
was immediate and certain ; and Elizabeth’s affecta- 
tion of Catholic practices would avail little to save her. 
Again, as before, the stability of the English Govern- 
ment appeared to depend on the maintenance State of 

' , . parties itt 

or the Px'otestants in bcotland ; and again Scotland, 
the Protestants were too weak to protect themselves 
without help from abroad. The House of Hamilton 
was in danger from the restitution of Lennox and the 
approaching elevation of Darnley ; the Earl of Len- 
nox claimed the second place in the Scotch succession 
in opposition to the Duke of Chatelherault ; and the 
Queen of Scots had avowed her intention of entailing 
her Crown in the line of the Stuarts. Thus there 
were the same parties and the same divisions. But 
the Protestants were split among themselves, among 
the counter influences of hereditary alliance and pas- 
sion. The cession of her claims on the Earldom of 
Angus by Lady Margaret had won to Darnley’s side 
the powerful and dangerous Earl of Morton, and had 
alienated from Murray the kindred houses of Ruthven 
and Lindsay. There was no longer an Arran marriage 
to cajole the patriotism of the many noblemen to whom 
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the glory of Scotland was dearer than their creed; 
and all those whose hearts were set on winning for a 
Scotch prince or princess the English succession, were 
now devoted to their Queen. Thus the Duhe of 
Chatelherault, with the original group who had formed 
the nucleus of the Congregation, — Murray, Argyle, 
Glencairn, Boyd, and Ochiltree, — found themselves 
alone against the whole power of their country. 

Secure on the side of France, Elizabeth would have 
been less uneasy at the weakness of the Protestants 
had the loyalty of her own subjects been open to no 
suspicion ; but the state of England was hardly more 
satisfactory than that of Scotland, In 1560 the recent 
loss of Calais and the danger of foreign invasion had 
united the nation in defence of its independence. 
Two thirds of the peers were opposed at heart to Ce- 
cil’s policy ; but the menaces of France had roused the 
patriotism of the nation. Spain was then perplexed 
and neutral; and the Catholics had for a time been 
paralyzed by the recent memories of the Marian per- 
secution. 

Now, although the dangers were the same^ Eliza- 
beth’s embarrassments were incomparably greater. 
The studied trifling with which she had disregarded 
strength of general anxiety for her marriage had 

gtSt»s created a party for the Queen of Scots 
position. amidst the most influential classes of the peo- 
ple. The settlement of the succession was a passion 
among them which amounted to a disease ; while the 
union of the Crowns was an object of rational desire 
to every thoughtful English statesman. The Protes- 
tants were disheartened ; they had gained no wisdom 
by suffering ; the most sincere among them were as 
wild and intolerant as those who had made the reign 
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of Edward a byeword of mismanagement ; tbe Qneen 
was as unreasonable with them on her side as they 
were extravagant on theirs ; while Catholicism/recov^ 
ering from its temporary paralysis, was reasserting the 
superiority which the matured creed of centuries lias 
a right to claim over the half-shaped theories of revo- 
iiition. Had Mary Stuart followed the advice which 
Alva gave to her messenger at Bayonne, had she been 
prudent and forbearing, and trusted her cause to time 
till Philip had disposed of the Turks and was at lei- 
sure to give her his avowed support, the game was in 
her hands. Her choice of Darnley, sanctioned as it 
was by Spain, had united in her favour the Conserva- 
tive strength of England ; and either Elizabeth must 
have allowed the marriage and accepted the Queen 
of Scots as her successor, or she must have herself 
yielded to pressure, fulfilled her promises at last, and 
married the Archduke Charles, 

This possibility and this alone created Mary’s diffl- 
cuities. She knew what Philip’s engagements meant ; 
she kne%v that Spain desired as little asr France to see 
England and Scotland a united and powerful kingdom ; 
and that if Elizabeth could be recalled out of her evil 
ways by a Catholic alliance, the cabinet of Madrid 
would think no more of Darnley or herself. She 
would have to exchange an immediate and splendid 
triumph for the doubtful prospect of the eventual suc- 
cession should her rival die without a child. 

Nor did Elizabeth herself misunderstand the neces- 
sity to which she would be driven unless Mary Stuart 
saved her by some false move. She had played so 
often with the Archduke’s name that her words had 
ceased to command belief; but at last she was tliiiik- 
ing of him seriously — the more seriously perhaps, be^ 
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canse matiy Englishmen ^yIlo had before been most 
eager to provide her with a husband were now as well 
or better satisfied wdth the prospect* of the succession 
of the Queen of Scots. 

*^ The Queen,” De Silva wrote on the 8th of June 
to Philip, ‘‘ has taken alarm at the divisions among her 
Mary subjects. A great many of them she is well 
Sends in aware are iu favouF of Lord Darnley and 
England. Jfaiy Stuart. Several of the most powerful 
noblemen in England have long withdrawn from the 
Court, and are looking to this marriage for the union 
of the two Crowns. The Queen must now come to a 
I’esolutiori about the Archduke Charles. She under- 
stands fully that a marriage with him is the sole means 
left to her of preserving her alliance with your Majesty, 
of resisting her enemies, and of preventing a rebellion. 
She detests the thought of it ; and yet so strange is 
her position that slie dares not encounter Parliament 
for fear her excuses may be accepted. The people 
have ceased %o care whether she marries or remains 
single ; they are ready to entail the Crow£ on the 
King and Queen of Scotland, 

Her Lope at present is to throw Scotland into con- 
fusion with the help of the Duke of Cliatelherault, 
who cannot endure that the House of Lennox should 
he preferred to the Hamiltons. She is frightening the 
Huguenots in Prance by telling them that if the 
Queen of Scots obtains the English Crown she will 
avenge her uncle’s death and assist the Catholics to 
extirpate them. She will temporize till she see how 
jrer tricks succeed. If she can save herself by any 
other means she will not marry.” ^ 

2- **Por las Cartas de Londres, de viii. Junio, 1565 MS. Simancm. 
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The two players were not ill-matched, though for 
the present the Queen of Scots bad the advantage. 

The matter,” said Sir Thomas Smith, ‘‘ was not so 
suddenly done as suddenly it did break out ; the prac- 
tice was of an elder time. It was finely handled to 
make the Queen’s Majesty a labourer for the restitu- 
tion of the father and a sender in of the son.” ^ Eliza- 
beth had been on tmancBuvred and had placed herself 
in a perilous dilemma. Half the Gouncil had advised 
her to demand the extradition of Darnley and Lennox, 
and declare war if it was refused, * She had I’ejected 
the bolder part of the advice ; but she had allowed 
Throgmorton to promise Murray and his friends that 
if they interfered by force to prevent the marriage 
they should be supported by England ; and if they 
rose in arms and failed, and if they called upon her to 
fulfil her engagements, she would have to comply and 
run all hazards, or she would justify the worst suspi- 
cious which the Scotch Protestants already entertained 
of her sincerity, and convert into enemies the only 
friends that she possessed among Mary Stuart’s sub- 
jects. 

In the first outburst of her anger she seemed pre- 
pared to dare everything. After the departure of 
Throgmorton from Scotland, the Queen of Scots sent 
Hay of Balmerinoch with a letter in which she pro- 
tested with the most innocent simplicity that in all 
which she had done she had been actuated only by the 
purest desire to meet her dear sister’s wishes ; that 
she was alike astonished and grieved to hear that she 
nad done wrong J but that as Elizabeth was dissatis- 
fied she would refer the question once more to a com- 
mission ; and on her own side she proposed the unsus- 

1 . Smith to Cecil, July 3 : French MBS. Rolls Mcme» 
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picious names of Murray, Maitland, Morton, and 
Glencairii.^ 

Had Elizabeth complied with this suggestion she 
would have committed herself to an admission that a 
question existed, and that the Darnley marriage was 
not wholly intolerable. She had no intention of ad- 
j 5 iizabetii mitting anything of the kind. She replied 
iSinoxand requiring Lennox and Darnley on their 
allegiance to return immediately to England ; 
England. Qucen of Scots’ letter she answered 

only with a request that they might be sent home 
without delay. 

Neither Lennox nor Mai'y expected such peremptory 
dealing. <3?he order of return was short of a declara- 
tion of war, and some of those who knew Elizabeth 
best did not believe that war was coming ; ^ but Mary 
Stuart knew too w^ell her own intentions to escape mis- 
givings that the Queen of England might be as reso- 
lute as herself. When Randolph presented the letter 
with the message which accompanied it, she burst into 
tears ; Lennox was silent with dismay ; Darnley alone, 
too foolish to comprehend the danger, remained care- 
less and defiant,® and said shortly he had no mind to 
return.” Mary Stuart, as soon as she could collect 
herself, said she trusted that her good sister did not 
mean what she had written. Randolph replied that 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Queen of England, June 14: Keith. 

5 Paul de Foix to Catherine de Medici, June 18: Teulet, Vol. II. 

® A Bad and singular horoscope had already been cast for Darnley. “ liis 
behaviour,” Bandolph wrote to Cecil, “is such that he is come in open con- 
tempt of all men that were his chief friends. What shall become of him I 
know not; but it is greatly to be feared he can have no long life amongst 
this people. The Queen being of better understanding, seeketh to frame 
^nd fashion him to the nature of her subjects; but no persuasion can alter 
that which custom hath made in him. He is counted proud, disdainful, 
and suspicious, which kind of men this soil of any other can least bear,** 
Bandolph to Cecih July *1; Cotton MSS, Calig. B. 10, Printed in Keith. 
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she most certainly did mean it ; and speaking plainly 
as his habit was, he added “ that if they refused to re- 
turn, and her Grace comforted them in so doing, the 
Queen his mistress had both power and will to be re- 
venged on them, being her subjects.” 

From the Court Randolph went to Argyle and Mur- 
ray, who had ascertained meanwhile that Eandoipbm 

.. I T -rfc* 1 rt Elizabeth’s 

there was no time to lose; the Bishop or nameen- 
Dunblane had been sent to the Pope ; Mary proSBt ® 
Stuart had obtained money from Flanders ; to rebel, 
she had again sent for Both well, and she meant im- 
mediate mischief. The two earls expressed their be- 
lief that the time was come to put to a remedy.” 

They saw their sovereign determined to overthrow 
religion received, and sore bent against those that de- 
sired the amity with England to be continued, which 
two points they ■were bound in conscience to maintain 
and defend.” They had resolved therefore to with- 
stand such attempts with all their power, and to pro- 
vide for their sovereign’s estate better than she could 
at that time consider for herself.” They intended to 
do nothing which was not for their mistress’s real ad- 
vantage ; Sir Nicholas Throgmorton had assured them 
of the Queen of England’s godly and friendly offer 
to concur with and assist them ; ” the Queen of Eng- 
land’s interest was as much concerned as their own; 
and they humbly desired the performance of her 
Majesty’s promises : ” they did not ask for an English 
army ; if her Majesty would give them three thousand 
pounds they could hold their followers together, and 
would undertake the rest for themselves; Lennox 
and Darnley could be seized and delivered into Ber- 
wick,” if her Majesty would receive them. 

To these communications Randolph replied with re 
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iGiewed assurances that Elizabeth would send them 
whatever assistance they required. He gave them 
the warmest encouragement to persevere ; and as to 
the father and son whom they proposed to kidnap, the 
English Grovernment, he said, ‘‘ could not and would 
not refuse their own in what sort soever they came.” ^ 

The Queen of Scots was not long in receiving intel- 
ligence of what the Lords intended against her. She 
sent a message to her brother requesting that he would 
meet her at Perth, As he was mounting his horse a 
hint was given him that if he went he would not re- 
turn alive, and that Darnley and Ritzio had formed a 
plan to kill him. He withdrew to his mother’s castle 
at Lochleven and published the occasion of his disobe- 
dience, Mary Stuart replied with a countercharge 
that the Earl of Murray had purposed to take her pris- 
oner and carry oiF Darnley to England. Beth stories 
were probably true : Murray’s offer to Randolph is 
sufficient evidence against himself. Lord Darnley’s 
conspiracy against the Eaid was no more than legiti- 
mate retaliation. Civil war was fast approaching ; and 
it is impossible to acquit Elizabeth of having done her 
best to foster it. Afraid to take an open part lest she 
should have an insurrection on her own hands at home, 
she was ready to employ to the uttermost the assistance 
of the Queen of Scot’s own subjects, and she trusted 
to diplomacy or accident to extricate herself from the 
consequences. 

On receiving Randolph’s letter, which explained 
with sufficient clearness the intentions of the Protes- 
tant noblemen, she not only did not find fault with the 
engagements to which he had committed her, but she 

Eandolph to CeGiI, July 2 and July 4: Cotton MSB. Calig. B» 10, 
Printed in Keith. 
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directed him tinder her own hand to assure them of 
her perfect satisfaction with the course -which they 
were pi’eparing to pursue. She could have entertained 
no sort of doubt tliat they would use violence ; yet she 
did not even conceal her approbation under ainbiguous 
or uncertain phrases. She said that they should find 
her ‘‘In' all their just and honourable causes regard 
their state and continuance ; “ if by malice or prac- 
tice they were forced to any inconveniency, they should 
find no lack in her ; ’’ she desired merely that in carry- 
ing out their enterprise they would “ spend no more 
money than their security made necessary, nor less 
which might bring danger.” ^ 

As the collision drew near, both pai'ties prepared for 
it by endeavouring to put tliemselves right with the 
country. No sooner was it generally known in Scot- 
land that the Queen intended to marry a Catholic than 
the' General Assembly rushed together at Edinburgh. 
The extreme Protestants were able to appeal to the 
fulfilment of their predictions of evil wlien Mary Stuart 
vras permitted the free exercise of her own religion. 
Like the children of Israel on their entrance into Ca- 
naan, they had made terms with wickedness : they had 
sown the wind of a carnal policy and were now reaping 
the whirlwind% A resolution was passed — 
to which Murray, though he was present, no 
longer raised his voice in opposition — that 
the sovereign was not exempt from obedience to the 
law of the land, that the mass sliould be put utterly 
away, and the reformed service take the place of it in 
the royal chapel. 

Mary Stuart had been described by Eaiidolph as so 
much changed that those who had known her when 

1 Elizabeth to Eandolph, July 10: Printed in Keith. 
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she was under Murray’s and Maitland’s tutelage were 
astonished at the alteration ; manner, words, features, 
all were different ; in mind and body she was said to 
be sTVollen and disfigured by the tumultuous working 
of her passions. 

So perhaps she may have appeared in Randolph’s 
eyes; and yet the change may have been more in 
Randolph’s power of insight than in the object at 
Skiuand whicli he looked. Never certainly did she 
Siarystuart. show hcrself cooler or more adroit than ‘n 
her present emergency. She replied to the Assembly 
with returning from Perth to Edinburgh ; and as a 
first step towards recovering their confidence she at- 
tended a Protestant sermon. To the resolution of the 
General Assembly she delayed her answer, but she is- 
sued circulars protesting that neither then nor at any 
past time had she entertained a thought of interfering 
with her subjects’ religion; the toleration w^hich she 
had requested for herself she desired only to extend to 
others ; her utmost wish had been that her subjects 
might worship God freely in the form which each most 
approved.^ 

A Catholic sovereign sincerely pleading to a Protes- 
tant Assembly for liberty of conscience might have 
been a lesson to the bigotry of mankind; but Mary 
Stuart was not sincere ; and could the Assembly liave 
believed her they would have thought her French 
teaching was bearing fruits more deadly than Popery 
itself. The Protestant respected the Catholic as an 
honest worshipper of something, though that sometliing 
might be the devil. “ Liberty of conscience ” was the 
crime of the Laodiceans, which hell and heaven alike 
rejected. 


1 Circular by the Queen, July 17. 
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The attendance of Mary Stuart at sermon produced 
as little effect on the Congregation as Elizabeth’s can- 
dles and crucifixes on the hatred of the English Pa- 
pists. The elders of the Church dispersed; Argyle, 
MuiTay, and their friends withdrew to Stirling; and 
on the 18th of July they despatched a messenger to 
Elizabeth with a bond, in which they pledged themselves 
to resist all attempts either to restore the Catholic rit- 
ual or to dissolve the English alliance. From their 
own sovereign they professed to hope for nothing but 
evil. They looked to the Queen of England “ as un- 
der God protectress most special of the professors of 
religion;’’ and they thanked her warmly for the 
promises of help on which it was evident that they en- 
tirely relied.^ 

They relied on those promises ; and to have doubted 
them would have been nothing less than a studied in- 
sult. The English ambassador was ordered a second 
time, and more imperiously, to command Lennox and 
Damley to go back to England ; while avowedly by 
the direct instructions of his mistress he laid her thanks 
and wishes before the Lords in a formal and written 
address.^ 

BAHBOLPH TO THE LORDS OF SOOTLAITD.s 

July, 1565. 

Right Honourable and my very good Lords, — It 
is not out of your remembrance that Sir Nicholas 

1 “ Understanding by yonr Highness’s ambassador, Sir K. Throgmorton, 
and also by the information of your Majesty’s servant Master Randolph, 
the good and gracious mind which your Majesty with continuance beareth, 
to the maintenance of the Gospel and us that profess the same,” &c. — The 
Lords in Stirling to the Queen of England, July 18; Keith, Vol. II. p. 329. 

2 Itis necessary, at the risk of being tedious, to dwell on these particu- 
lars of Elizabeth’s conduct. Each separate promise was as a nail which iefi 
m, rent in her reputation when she endeavoured to free herself. 

9 Lamdcmne 
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Tlnx)gmorton being at Stirling, ambassador for the 
HaBdoiph Queen’s Majesty my mistress to the Queen’s 
Majesty your sovereign, it was declared at 
sistanoe good length both to her Grace’s self and 
also to you of her honourable Council, what 
misliking the Queen my mistress hath that the Lord 
Darnley should join marriage with the Queen • your 
sovereign, for divers and weighty reasons ; of whieh 
some were there presently reheai'sed, others for great 
and weighty respects left unspoken, until occasion bet- 
ter serve to utter her Majesty’s griefs for the strange 
manner of dealing that hath been used towards her, 
divers ways and by divers persons, contrary to that 
expectation she had. The Queen your sovereign hav- 
ing answered that slie would in no wise alter her de- 
termination, the Queen my mistress commanded this 
resolution and answer to be propounded in Conncil, 
and to be considered according to the weight thereof, 
being touched thereby as well in honour as that it was 
against the repose and tranquillity of her Majesty’s 
realm. And her Majesty’s Council remaining in that 
mind that before they were of — which is that divers 
ways it must needs be prejudicial to the amity of the 
two countries, that it tendeth greatly to the subversion 
of Christ’s true religion received and established in 
them both, they have not only received that with con- 
tent which your lordships have subscribed with your 
hands, but also have become suitors to your Majesty 
that she will provide for her own surety and the surety 
of the realm against all practices and devices, from 
wheresoever they be intended. 

And forasmuch as nothing is more needful for 
both the realms than the continuance of a good and 
perfect amity between them and those whose hearts 
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God liatli united in one true and peifect doctrine, they 
have also desired that it will please her Majesty that 
she will have consideration of the Protestants and true 
professors of religion in this realm of Scotland, that 
Christ’s holy w-ord may be continued amongst them, 
and the amity remain betwixt both the countries. 
And because of all the apparent troubles that may en- 
sue, as well for the subversion of Christ’s word in both 
the countries as also for the breach of amity, the Earl 
of Lennox, and his son the Lord Darnley, are known to 
be the authors, and many of their practices, as well in 
England, Scotland and further parts, to that end dis- 
covered, it pleased the Queen my mistress to begin at 
the root and ground of all these mischiefs, and thereof 
hath presently sent her express commandment to them 
both, charging them to leave the realm of Scotland 
and repair unto her presence as they will avoid Her 
Majesty’s indignation ; in refusing of which they shall 
give further occasion for her to proceed against them 
and their assisters than willingly she would. 

“ And to the intent it may be further known wdiat 
the Queen’s my mistress’s purpose is if they do con- 
trary to this charge of her Majesty, I am commanded 
to assure all persons here that the Queen my mistress 
meaiieth to let the Queen your sovereign well under- 
stand 'by her deeds how she can measure this dishon- 
ourable kind of dealing and mariner of proceeding ; 
and according to the effect of such answers as shall be 
given unto me, as well from the Queen’s Majesty your 
sovereign as from the Earl of Lennox and his son, and 
wdiat thereof shall follow, her Majesty meaneth to let 
it manifestly appear unto the world how to use her 
towards such as so far forget themselves. 

To give also declaration of the tender care and 
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..good consideration the Queen my sovereign has over 
all those of this nation that mind to keep the realm. 
Without alteration of the religion received and will not 
neglect her Majesty’s friendship, I am commanded to 
assure all such as persist therein that it is fully re- 
solved and determined to concur with them and assist 
them as either need or occasion shall press them. 

This, my Lords, being the effect of that which I 
know to be my mistress’s will and express command- 
ment, given unto me to communicate unto your lord- 
ships as I saw cause, and knowing now the time most 
fit for that purpose, I thought good to send this same 
to you in writing.” 

In strict conformity with these promises the Earl of 
Bedford returned to his charge on the Border ; the 
Earl himself was under the impression that if the Lords 
were in extremity he was to enter Scotland] and so 
satisfied and so confident was MuiTa/ that lie wrote to 
Bedford on the 22d of July as to one to whom God 
had granted to know the subtle devices of Satan,” tell- 
ing him that the force on which the Queen of Scots 
most relied lay among the Maxwells, the Humes, and 
the Kers of the Border, and begging him, as if he was 
already an auxiliary in the field, to stay off their 
power.”^ 

Randolph presented his second demand for the re- 
turn of the two noblemen to England. He spoke first 
to Mary Stuart, who, half frightened, half defiant, 
found herself on the edge of a conflict to which her 
own resources were manifestly inadequate, while she 
could not but feel some uncertainty after all, how far 
^he could rely on the secret promises of her English 
1 Murray to Bedford, July 22; Keith. 
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friends. She complained passionately that she had 
been trifled with; she spoke of Henry the Eighth’s 
will, which she dared Elizabeth to produce, in obvious 
ignorance that had Elizabeth consented, her hopes of a 
peaceable succession would be gone forever. Ean- 
dolph told her she was ‘^abused.” She threatened 
that if the Englisli Parliament meddled with the rights 
either of herself or of Dariiley, she would “seek 
friends elsewhere,” and would not fail to find them. 

Randolph knew Mary well and knew her manner* 
He saw that she was hesitating, and he once Randolph’s 
more attempted expostulation. “ The Queen tfoa^wuh' 
of England,” he truly said, “had been her 
kindest friend. She might have compelled her to ratify 
the Treaty of Edinbui'gh ; but she had passed it over ; 
she had defended her claims when the Scotch succes- 
sion had not another supporter ; unless she had taken 
the crown from off her own head and given it to her, 
she could have done no more than she had done . ' 

Mary appeared to be moved. She asked if nothing 
could induce Elizabeth to allow her marriage with 
Lord Darnley, Randolph replied that after the atti- 
tude which she had assumed, the conditions would be 
stringent. A declaration would have to he made by 
herself and the Scotch Parliament that she made no 
pretensions to the English crown during the life of 
Elizabeth or her children ; she must restore to her 
Council the Protestant noblemen with whom she had 
quarrelled; and she must conform ^ to the religion es- 
tablished by law in Scotland.^ 

3- It is interesting to observe how the current of the Keformation had 
swept Elizabeth forward in spite of herself. 


2 « Qu’elle entretienne la religion qui est aujourdhuy au Raj’-aiilme, et cb 
C 8 faysaut recoyve, en sa bonne grace, et en leur premier eatat ceulx qu’elle 
a alien4 d'elle; et qu’elle lay face declaration, autorisde par son Parlement 
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It was to ask Mary Stuart to sacrifice ambition, 
pride, revenge — every object for which she was mat- 
ing herself with the paltry boy who was the cause of 
the disturbance. She said “she would make no mer- 
chandize of her conscience.” Randolph requested in 
Elizabeth’s name that she would do no injury to the 
Protestant lords who were her good subjects.” She 
replied that Elizabeth might call them “ good sub- 
jects; ” she had found them bad subjects, and as such 
she meant to treat them. 

The turn of Lennox and Darnley came next. The 
ambassador communicated Elizabeth’s commands to 
them, and demanded a distinct answer whether they 
nemioxaiad wouM obey or iiot, Lennox, to whom age 
to had taught some lessons of moderation, replied 
33ilgiand. that lie was sorry to offend; but that he 
might not and durst not go. He with some justice 
might plead a right to remain ; for he was a born Scot 
and>was living under his first allegiance. Dariilej^, 
like a child who has drifted from the shore in a tiny 
pleasure boat, his sails puffed out wdth vanity, and 
little dreaming how soon he would be gazing back on 
England with passionate and despairing eyes, replied 
“ that he acknowledged no duty or obedience save to 
the Queen of Scots whom he served and honoured ; ” 

and seeing,” he continued, “ that the other your mis- 
tress is so envious of my good fortune, I doubt not but 
she may also have need of me, as you shall know 
within few days : wherefore to return I intend not ; 
I find myself very well where I am, and so I purpose 
to keep me ; and this shall be for your answer.” 

“ You have much forgotten your duty, sir, in such 

qu’elle ne pretend rien au Koyaulme d’elie, ne de sa posterity.” — Analt^m 
iune (kpiche M, d&Foix m Roy ^ August 12: Teiilet, Yol. 11. 
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despiteful words,” Randolph answered; “it is neither 
discreetly spoken of you nor otherwise to be answered 
by me than that I trust to see the wreck and overthrow 
of as many as are of the same mind.” 

So saying the stout servant of Elizabeth turned on 
his heel without reverence or farewell.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s attitude and Randolph’s language were 
as menacing as possible. But experience had taught 
Mary Stuart that between the threats and the actions 
of the Queen of England there was always a period 
of irresolution; and that with prompt celerity she 
might crush the disaffection of Scotland while her 
more dangerous enemy was making up her mind. She 
filled Edinburgh with the retainers of Lennox and 
Huntly ; she summoned Murray to appear and prove 
his accusations against Darnley under pain of being 
declared a traitor ; she sent a message through De 
Silva to Philip that her subjects had risen in insur- 
rection against her, with the support of the Queen of 
England, to force her to change her religion ; ^ and in- 
terpreting the promise of three months’ delay which 
she had made to Throgmorton as meaning a delay into 
the third month, she resolved to close one element of 
the controversy and place the marriage itself beyond 
debate. On the evening of the 28th of July, Edinburgh 
was informed by trumpet and proclamation that the 
Queen of Scots having determined to take to herself as 
her husband Henry Earl of Ross and Albany, the said 
Henry was thenceforth to be designated King of Scot- 
land, and in all acts and deeds his name would be asso- 
ciated with her own.^ The crowd listened in silence. 

1 Kandolph to Cecil, July 21 : Cotton MSS.^ Calig. S. 10» 

2 De SUva to Philip, July 28: JfS. /Smawcus. 

® The title was a mere sound. The crown matrimonial couid be conferred 
only by Act of Parliament f nor would Mary Stuart share the reality of hef 
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A single voice cried God save liis Grace ! but tlie 
speaker was Lennox. 

The next day, July the 29th, being Sunday, while 
Marriage of^ the drowsy citizens of Edinburgh were still in 
their morning sleep, Mary Stuart became the 
wife of Darnley. The ceremony took place in the 
royal chapel just after sunrise. It was performed by 
a Catholic priest and with the usual Catholic rites; 
the Queen for some strange reason appearing at the 
altar in a mourning dress of black velvet, ‘‘such as 
she wore the doleful day of the burial of her husband.’* 
Whether it was an accident ^ — whether the doom of 
the House of Stuart haunted her at that hour with its 
fatal foreshadowings — or whether simply for a great 
political purpose she was doing an act which in itself 
she loathed, it is impossible to tell ; but that black dra- 
pery struck the spectators with a cold, uneasy awe. 

^ But such dreamy vanities were soon forgotten. The 
deed was done which Elizabeth had forbidden. It re- 
mained to be seen to what extremity Elizabeth in her 
resentment would be provoked. The Lords had been 
long waiting at Stirling for a sign from Berwick ; but 
no sign came, and when the moment of extremity ar- 
rived Bedford had no definite orders. They remem- 
bered 1559, when they had been encouraged by simi- 
lar promises to rebel, and when Elizabeth had trifled 
with her engagements so long and so dangerously. 
Elizabeth had given her word ; but it was an imper- 
fect security ; and the uncertainty produced its in- 
evitable effect in disheartening and dividing them. 
“ Though your intent be never so good to us,” Ran- 

ppower with a raw boy whose character she imperfectly knew. But Barnlcy 
was impatient for the name of king; “He would in no case have at d©» 
ferred a day, ’’ and the Queen was contented to humour him. 
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dolph wrote to Leicester on the 31st of July? *^yet we 
fear your delay that our ruin shall prevent your sup- 
port : when council is once taken nothing is Jtandoiph 

^ i v. 1 t . 1 • ^ calls on Eliz* 

so needful as speedy execution : upon this we abethto 

A , ^ keep her 

wholly depend; in her Majesty’s hands it p^mise. 
standeth to save our lives or suffer iis to perish ; greater 
honour her Majesty cannot have than that which lieth 
in her power to do for us.” ^ 

While the Congregation were thus held in suspense^ 
Mary Stuart was all fire, energy, and resolution. She 
understood at once that Elizabeth was hesitating ; she 
knew that she had little to fear from Argyle and Mur- 
ray until they were supported in foioe from England ; 
and leaving no time for faction to disintegrate her own 
supporters, or for the Queen of England to make up 
her mind, she sent letters to the noblemen on whom 
she could rely, desiring them to meet her in arms at 
Edinburgh on the 9th of August. 

Elizabeth, as post after post came in from Scotland, 
lost her breath at the rapidity of the Queen of Scots’ 
movements ; and resolution became more impossible as 
the need of it became more pressing. On receiving 
the news that the marriage was actually completed, 
she despatched Tarn worth, a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, to assure the Queen of 
Scots that whatever might be pretended to the con- 
trary she had throughout been sincerely anxious to 
support her interests. The Qiieen of Scots had not 
given her the credit which she deserved, and was now 
imagining something else in England to content her 
fancy, as vain persons sometimes would.” Leaving 
much to Tamworth’s discretion, she bade him never- 
theless let the Queen of Scots see that her present in- 
1 Wiight’s Mmheth, Vol. 2. 
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tentions were tliorouglilj understood. She waf fol* 
lowing the advice of those who were labouring to ex- 
tirpate out of Scotland the religion received there ; ’’ 
tlie Protestants among her own subjects vyere to be 
destroyed “ to gain the favour of the Papists in Eng- 
land;” as with the aid that they would hope to 
have of some prince abroad^ and from Rome also upon 
pretence of reformation in religion, she might when 
she should see time attempt the same that she did when 
she was married to France.” It was not for Elizabeth 
to say what might happen in Scotland ; but for any 
other device that the Queen of Scots might be fed 
withal, she might be assured before God she would 
find all designs, consultations, intelligences, and ad- 
vices, from wherever they might come to her, far or 
near, to be vain and deceitful.” Let her relinquish 
these idle imaginings, let her restore Murray to the 
Council and undertake to enter into no foreign alliance 
prejudicial to English interests, and she might yet re- 
gain the confidence of her true friends. . 

Had Tam worth’s instructions gone no further they 
would have been useless without being miscMevous ; 
August. but a further message betrayed the fatal ir- 
resolution to which Elizabeth was yielding, 
fe A fortnight previously she had required the Queen of 

i Scots to abandon her own creed ; she now condescend- 

I ed to entreat that if her other requests were rejected 

if ' the Scotch Protestants might at least be permitted to 

use their own religion without molestation.^ She might 
have frightened Mary by a demonstration of force as 
prompt as her own. To show that she saw through heir 
schemes, yet at the same time that she dared not ven- 
ture beyond a. feeble and hesitating protest, could but 
^ Instructions to Tamworth, August 1; MS. Hoik Bouse. 
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make the Queen of Scots desperate of further conceal- 
ment, and encourage her to go forward more fearlessly 
than ever* 

Mary Stuart,” wdien Tamworth came into her pres- 
ence, “ gave him words that bit to the quick.” To 
the Queen of England’s sirspicions she said she would 
reply with her owm lawful demands.” The Queen 
of England spoke of imaginations and fancies ; ” she 
was sorry her good sister thought so disdainfully of her 
as she would meddle with simple devices. If things 
went so that she was driven to extremities and prac- 
tices, she would make it appear to the world that her 
devices were not to he set at so small a price.” Play- 
ing on Elizabeth’s words with a sti^aightforward but ir- 
ritating irony, she said ‘‘ that by God’s grace it should 
appear to the world that her designs, consultations, and 
intelligences would prove as substantial and no more 
vain and deceitful than such as her neighbours them- 
selves had at any time taken in hand ; ’ ■ while, as to 
Murray’s restoration, she had never yet meddled be- 
tween the Queen of England and her subjects ; but 
no^v, “ induced by her good sister’s example,” she 
would request most earnestly for the release and res- 
toration to favour ” of her mother-in-law, the Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox.^ 

Had Philip of Spain been at Mary’s shoulder, he 
would have advised her to spare her sarcasms till an 
armada was in the Channel or till Elizabeth was a 
prisoner at her feet. As soon as she had made sure 
of Darnley, he would have recommended her to omit 
no efforts for conciliation, She need not have relin- 
quished one emotion of hatred or one aspiration for 1*6- 
venge ; but slid would have been taught to wait upon 

3 Answer of the Queen ot' Scots to Tamworth; Printed in Keith. 

VOL. VIII. 
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time to soothe down the irritation which she had 
roused, to cajole with promises, and to compel Eliza- 
beth by the steady if slow pressure of circumstances to 
give way step by step* 

But Mary Stuart w’-as young and was a woman. 
Her tongue was ready and her passions strong. Philip 
cared sincerely for Romanism, Elizabeth cared for 
English liberty, the Earl of Murray cared for the doc- 
trines of the Refcmation ; Mary Stuart was chieSy 
interested in herself, and she was without the strength 
of self-command which is taught only by devotion to a 
cause. So confident was she that in imagination she 
had already seated herself on Elizabeth’s throne. To 
the conditions of friendship offered by Tamworth she 
replied in language which could scarcely have been 
more peremptory had she entered London at the head 
of a victorious army. Not condescending to notice 
Conditions was demanded of herself, she required 

th^Queen of Elizabeth immediately to declare her by Act 
Scots. Parliament next in the succession ; and 

failing herself and her children, to entail the Crown on 
Lady Margaret Lennox and her children, as the 
persons by the law of God and nature next inherit- 
able.” The Queen of England shotild bind herself 
*Vneither to do nor suffer to be done either by law 
or otherwise ” anything prejudicial to the Scottish title ; 
to abstain in future from all practices with subjects of 
■ the Scottish Crown ; to enter no league and contract 
no alliance which could affect the Queen of Scots^ for- 
tunes unfavotirablyi On these terms, but on these 
alone, she would consent to leave Elizabeth in undis- 
turbed possession during her own or her children’s life- 
time ; she would abstain from encouraging the English 
Catholics to rise in rebellion in her behalf, and from 
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inviting an invasion from Spain or France ; ^ aiiu she 
condescended to promise ~ to tln’ow dust in the eyes 
of the Px’otestants in both countries — althougli she was 
receiving the suppox't of the Pope and seeking the sup- 
port of the King of Spain in the sole interests of 
Komanism — that in the event of herself and her hus- 
band succeeding to the throne of England, the religion 
established there by law should not be interfered with. 

An answer every sentence liich must have stung 
Elizabeth like a whipdash, might have for the moment 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s passion ; but her hatred of her 
sister of England was passing into contempt, and she 
believed she might trample upon her with impunity. ' 

Tamworth, having received his message, desired to 
return with it to England, He applied for a passport, 
wliich was given him signed by Darn ley as King of 
Scotland ; and Elizabeth had forbidden him to recog- 
nize Darnley in any capacity but that of the Queen’s 
husband. He desired that the wording might be 
changed : his request was refused. He requested that 
a miard might escort him to the Border : it could 
not be granted. He set out without attendance and 
without a safe-conduct : he was arrested and carried 

pi’isoiier to Hume Castle. 

The Lords at Stirling had been already so perplexed 
by Elizabeth’s timidity that they had broken up and 
dispersed, Argyle and Murray retired to the western 
Higlilands, and sent ail earnest message that unless 
they could be immediately relieved they would be over- 
thrown The arrest of Tamworth added to their 
dismay. Yet in spite of past experience they could 

1 Offer of the King and Queen of Scotland, by Mr, Tamworth, August, 
1565: /Scote/i MBS, RolU Home, 

3 Tamworth to Cecil and Leicester, August 10; ifiS. Ibid 
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not believe Elizabeth capable of bi^eaking promises so 
emphatically and so repeatedly made to them. They 
wrote through Randolph that they were still at the 
Queen of England’s devotion. They would hold out 
as long as their strength lasted ; but it was already 
tasked to the uttermost, and if left to themselves they 
would have to yield to superior force. 

The catastrophe came quicker than they anticipated. 
The friends of the Congregation w^ere invited by cir- 
culars to meet at Ayr on the 24th of August. On the 
25th the Queen of Scots — after a tempestuous inter- 
view with Randolph, who had demanded Tamworth’s 
Mary Stuart release — mounted her horse and rode out of 
field. Edinburgh at the head of 6000 men to meet 
her enemies in the field, Daniley, in gilt armour, was 
at her side. She herself carried pistols in hand and 
pistols at her saddlebow. Her one peculiar hope was 
to encohbter and destroy her brother, against whom, 
above and beyond his political opposition, she bore an 
especial and unexplained animosity.^ 

1 “ I never heard more outrageous words than she spoke against my 
Lord of 3Iurraj% She said she would rather lose her crown than not he 
revenged upon him. She has some further cause of quarrel with him than 
she cares to avow.’^ — Randolph to Cecil, August 27: MB, RolU House, 
Shortly after, Randolph imagined that he had discovered the “further 
cause.” “ The hatred conceived against my Lord of Murray is neither for 
his religion nor yet for that she now speaketh — that he would take the 
crown from her, as she said lately to myself — hut that she knoweth that he 
knoweth some such secret fact, not to be named for reverence sake, that 
standeth not with her honour, which he so much detesteth, being her 
brother, that neither can he show himself as he hath done, nor she think of 
him but as of one whom she mortally hatetli. Here is the mischief, this is 
the grief; and how this may be solved and repaired it passeth man’s wit to 
consider. This reverence, for all that he hath to his sovereign, that I am 
sure there are very few that know this grief; and to have this obloquy and 
reproach of her removed, I believe he would quit his country for all the 
days of Ms life.” — Randolph to Cecil, October 13: A/£f. Ibid. 

The mystery alluded towns apparently the intimacy ’of Mary Stuart with 
Bitzio, which was already BO close and confidential as to provoke calumny > 
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With the money sent her from abroad she liad con-* 
trived to raise six hundred ‘‘ harquebiissmen,’^ whom 
the half-armed retainers of the Lords could not hope to 
engage successfully. Passing Linlithgow and Stirling 
she swept swiftly round to Glasgow, and cut off the 
retreat of the Protestants into the western hills, ^ A 
%ht was looked for at Hamilton, where ‘‘a hundred 
,gentlemen of her party determined to set on Murray 
in the battle, and either slay him or tarry behind life- 
less/’^ 

Outnumbered — for they had in all but 1300 horse 
— and outmanoeuvred by the rapid movements of the 
Queen, the Protestants fell back on Edinburgh, where 
they expected the citizens to declare for them. On 
the last of August, six days after Maiy Stuart had left 
Holyi'ood, Chatelherault, Murray, Glencairn, Rothes, 
Boyd, Kirkaldy, and a few more gentlemen, rode with 
their servants into the West Port, and send- September. 

, . The Lords in 

ing a courier to Berwick with a pressing en- Edinburgh, 
treaty for help, they prepared to defend themselves. 
But the Calviiiist shopkeepers who could be so brave 
against a miserable priest, had no stomaclr*for a fight 
with armed men. The Queen was coming fast behind 
them like an avenging fury p and Erskine, who was 

In the face of Randolph’s language it is difficult to say for certain that 
Maiy Stuart had never transgressed the permitted limits of propriety; yet 
it is more likely that a person so careless of the opinions of others, and so 
warm and true in her friendships, should have laid herself open to remark 
through some indiscretion, than that she should have seriously compromised 
her character. It seems certain that Murraj*' intended to have hanged 
Ritzio. Paul de Foix asked Elizabeth for an explanation of the Queen of 
Scots’ animosity against her brother : — 

- Elle s’estant ung pen teiie, et secout^ sa teste, me respnndit que e’estoit 
pour ce que la Royne d’Eseosse avoit este informe<5 que le Comte de Murray 
ftvoitvouilu pendre ung Italien nomm^ David qu’elle aymoit et favorisoit, 
luy donnant pirns de credit que ses affaires et hoimeur ne devoient.” — Pard 
id Foix ail Roy: Teulet, Yol. II. 

1 Randolph to Cecil, September 4: MS,\RoUs Mouse, 
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mclining to* the royal side, began to fire on the Lords 
from the. castle. “ In the town they could find neither 
help nor support from any one ; ” and the terrified in- 
habitants could only entreat and even insist that they 
should depart A fortnight before, a little money and 
a few distinct words from England would have sufficed 
to save them. Mary Stuart’s courage and Elizabeth’s 
remissness had by this time so strengthened the party 
of the Queen that little good could now be done with- 
out greater support than could be in readiness in any 
short time.” The Lords could only retire towards the 
Border and 'wait Elizabeth’s pleasure. ‘‘What was 
Bandoiph promised,” Randolph passionately wrote to 
dStoher jo\xt hoiiour kiiowetli. Oh that her 

self. Majesty’s mind was known ! If the Earl of 
Bedford have only commission to act in this matter, 
both Qudens may be in one country before long. In 
the whole world if there be a more malicious heart to- 
wards the Queen my sovereign than hers that here 
now reigneth, let me be hanged at my home-coming 
or counted a villain forever.” ^ 

Mary nrean while had reentered Edinburgh, breath- 
ing nothing hut anger and defiance, Argyle was in 
his own Highlands wasting the adjoining lands of 
Athol and Lennox ; hut she scarcely noticed or cared 
for Argyle. The afiection of a sister for a brother was 
curdled into a hatred the more malignant because it 
was unnatural. Her whole passion was concentrated 
on Murray, and after Murray on Elizabetli. 

The day before she liad left Holyrood for the west 
an Englishman named Yaxlee had arrived there from 
Flandei's. This person, who has been already men- 
tioned as in the service of Lady Lennox, had been em^ 
1 liandolph to Cecil, Septembei: 4: MS, Rolh Homes 
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ployed by her as the special agent of her correspond- 
ence with the continental courts; Lady Lennox 
being now in the Tower, Yaxlee followed the fortunes 
of iier son, and came to Scotland to place himself at 
the disposal of Maiy Stuart. He was a conspirator of 
the kind most dangerous to his employers, vain, loud, 
and confident, fond of boasting of his acquaintance 
with kings and princes, and promising to bring to a 
good end whatsoever should be committed to him.’’^ 

The wiser sort soon understood and avoided him. 
The Queen of Scots, however, allowed herself to he 
persuaded by her husband, and placed herself in Yax- 
lee’s power. She told hini all her schemes at home 
and all the p>romises which had been made to her 
abroad. The Bishop of Dunblane at Rome had re- 
quested the Pope to lend her twelve thousand men, 
and the Poj^e was waiting only for Philip’s sanction 
and cooperation to send them.^ She selected vaxieeis 
Yaxlee to go on a mission to Spain to ex- spam. 
plain her position, and to remit her claims, prospects, 
and the manner of the prosecution thereof” to Philip’s 
judgment and direction. 

Vain of the trust reposed in him the foolish creature 
was unable to keep his counsel. His, babbling tongue 
revealed all that he knew and all that he was commis- 
sioned to do ; and the report of it was soon in Cecil’s 
hands.2 

Philip would no doubt be unwilling to move. 

1 Capitulo de Cartas del Cardinal Pacheco a su Magd,, 2 September, 
1565 : MB. Bimmcas. 

2 “ Memoir of the proceedings of Francis Yaxlee,” in CeciPs handmit- 
ing: Cotioji MSB. Cnlig. B. 10. The name of the person is left blank in 
CeeiPs manuscript, but a French translation of the memoir was found in 
Paris by M, Teulert, and on the margin is written, “ Celiuy qiii est laiss^ ea 
hknc c’est Yaxlee.” 
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Pkilip, like Elizabeth, was fond of encouraging others 
to run into difficulties bj promises which he repudiated 
if they were inconvenient ; and in this particular in- 
stance Mary Stuart had gone beyond his advice, and 
had placed herself in a position against which the Duke 
of Alva had pointedly warned her. But the fears of 
the Spaniards for the safety of the Low Countries were 
every day increasing ; they regarded England as the 
fountain from which the heresies of the continent were 
fed; and they looked to the recoveiy of it to the 
Church as the only means of restoring order in their 
own provinces.^ 

Elizabeth was perfectly aware of the dangers which 
were thickening round her, and the effect was to end 
her uncertainty and to determine her to shake herself 
clear from the failing fortunes of the noblemen whom 
she had invited to rebel. They had halted at Dum- 
fries, close to the Border, where Murray, thinking that 
‘^nothing, worse could happen than an agreement 
while the Queen of Scots had the upper hand and they 
without a force in the field,” was with difficulty keep- 
ing together the remnant of his party The Earl of 
Bedford, weary of waiting for instructions, which never 
came, wrote at last half in earnest and half in irony to 
Elizabeth, to propose that she should play over again 
the part wdiicli she had pkyed with Winter ; he would 
himself enter Scotland with the Berwick garrison, and 
“ her Majesty could afterwards seem to blame him for 
attempting such things as with the help of others he 

1 “ Etita materia deEseoday de aqiii es de tauta importancia eomo se 
puede considerar; porque si esteReyno sc reduxiese, parece que se qiiitara 
la fuente de los hereges de Flanders y de Francia, y aun las intelligencias de 
Alemania, que, como aqiii, hay necessidad desfaa mulas ayudas para soste* 
aerse.” — Be Silva to Philip, August 20: Bimancm. 

^ Murray to Eandolph, Septembers: MB. Rolls .Bouse. 
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could bring about*” ^ But Elizabeth was too much 
frightened to consent even to a vicarious fulfilment of 
her promises. She replied that if the Bords Eiis-Abetii 
were in danger of being taken, the Earl 
might cover their retreat into England ; she 
sent him three thousand pounds which if he pleased be 
might place in their hands ; but he must give them to 
understand precisely that both the one and the other 
were his own acts, for which she w'ould accept neither 
thanks nor responsibility, ‘‘You shall make them 
perceive your case to he such,” she said, “ as if it 
should appear otherwise your danger should be so 
great as all the friends you have could not be able to 
save you towards us.” ^ 

At times she seemed to struggle with her ignominy, 
but it was only to flounder deeper into distraction and 
dishonour. Once she sent for the French ambassa« 
dor : she told him that the Earl of Murray and his 
friends were in danger for her sake and through her 
means; the Queen of Scots was threatening their 
lives ; and she swore she would aid them with all the 
means which God had given, and she would have all 
men know her deteimiination. But the next moment, 
as if afraid of what she had said, she stooped to a delib- 
erate lie. De Foix had heard of the 3000?., and had 
ascertained beyond doubt that it had been sent from 
the Treasury; yet when he questioned Elizabeth about 
it she took refuge behind Bedford, and swore she had 
sent no money to the Lords at all. ^ 

“ It fears me not a little,” wrote Murray on the 
21st, “ that these secret and covered preteridings of 

1 Bedford to Elizabeth: MB. Rolls House. 

3 Elizaheth to Bedford, September 12: Scoich MBS. Rolls House. 

® De Foix to the Queen-mother, September 18 : Teulet, Vol. II. 
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the Queen’s Majesty there, as matters now stand, shall 
never put this cause to such end as we both wish, but 
open declaration w^ould apparently bring woth it no 
doubt.” ^ “If her Majesty will openly declare her- 
self,” said Bedford, “uncertain hearts will be deter- 
mined again and all will go well.” ^ 

Paul de Foix himself, notwithstanding his knowl- 
edge of Elizabeth, was unable to believe that she would 
persevere in a course so discreditable and so danger- 
ous. So easy it would be for her to strike Mary Stu- 
art down, if she had half the promptitude of Mary her- 
self, that it seemed impossible to him that she would 
neglect the opportunity. As yet the party of the 
Queen of Scots had no solid elements of strength ; 
Ritzio was the chief councillor ; the Eaii of Athol was 
the general — “a youth without judgment or expeid- 
ence, whose only merit was a frenzied Catholicism.” ^ 
Catherine de Medici, who thought like De Foix, and 
desired to prevent Elizabeth fi’om becoming absolute 
mistress of Scotland, sent over Castelnau de Mauvis- 
gidre to mediate between the Queen of Scots and her 
subjects. But Mary Stuart understood better the 
temperament with which she had to deal ; she knew 
that Elizabeth was thoroughly cowed and frightened, 
and that she had nothing to fear. She sent a message 
to Castelnau that she would allow neither France nor 
England to interfere between her and her revolted 
The Arch- subiects ; while her rival could only betake 

duke once i i 

jcaore. nerseJt to her single resource in dimculty, 
and propose again to marry the Archduke. 

There was something piteous as well as laughable in 

1 Murray to Bedford, September 21: Bcotch MSS. Rolls House. 

^ ^ Bedford to Cecil : Ibid. 

* De Foix the Queen-mother, September 18: Teulet, Vol. II., 
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the perpetual recurrence of this forlorn subject. She 
was not wholly insincere. When pushed to extremity 
she believed that marriage might become her duty, and 
she imagined that she was willing to encounter it. 
The game was a dangerous one, for she had almost 
exhausted the patience of her subjects, who might com- 
pel her at last to fulfil in earnest the hopes which she 
had excited. It would have come to an end long be- 
fore had it not been that Philip, who was irresolute as 
herself, allowed his wishes for the marriage to delude 
him into believing Elizabeth serious whenever it was 
mentioned ; while the desirableness of the Austrian 
alliance in itself, and the extreme anxiety for it among 
English statesmen, kept alive the jealous fears of the 
French. To De Silva the Queen appeared a vain, 
capricious woman, whose pleasure it was to see the 
princes of Europe successively at her feet ; yet he too 
had expected that if her Scotch policy failed she would 
take the Archduke in earnest at last, and thus the 
value of the move was not yet wholly played away, 
and she could use his name once more to hold her 
friends and her party together. 

As a matter of course when the Archduke was talked 
of on one side the French had their candidate on the 
other ; and Charles the Ninth being no longer in ques- 
tion, Paul de Foix threw his interest on the side of 
Leicester. While the Queen of Scots was displaying 
tlie spirit of a sovei'eign and accomplishing with uncom- 
mon skill the first steps of the Catholic revolution, Eliza- 
beth was amusing herself once mor^^^ with balancing the 
attractions of her lover and the Atpstrian prince: not 
indeed that she any longer wished to marry even the 
favoured Lord Robert ; If she ever took a husband,’' 
she said to De Foix, she would give him neither a 
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share of her power nor the keys of her treasury ; her 
Eiizabetii’s sixhjects Wanted a successor, and she would 
fngsouSr* iiiishand’s services to obtain such a 

marriage. filing ; hut uuder any aspect the thought of 
maiTiao:e was odious to hei% and when she tried to 
make up her mind it was as if her heart was being 
torn out of her body.’’ ^ 

Yet Leicester was fooled by the French into a brief 
hope of success. He tried to interest Cecil in his cause 
by assuring him that the Queen would maiay no one 
but himself ; and Cecil mocked him with a courteous 
answer, and left on record in a second table of con- 
trasts with the Archduke his own intense conviction 
of Leicester’s worthlessness.^ ' 

A ludicrous court calamity increased the troubles of 
the Queen and wdth them her unwillingness to declare 
war against the Queen of Scots, The three daughters 
of the Duke of Suffolk had been placed one after the 
other in the line of succession by Henry the Eighth. 
Lady Jane was dead ; Lady Catherine was dying from 
the effects of her long and cruel imprisonment ; the 
tliird, Lady Mary, had remained at the Court, and one 
Lady Mary evening ill August, when the Scotch plot was 
Servant thickening, . got herself married in the pal- 
porter. itself, ‘‘ by an old fat priest in a short 

gown,” to Thomas Keys, the sergeant porter.^ Lady 

1 She said she was resolved — “ iTe departir jamais h celuy qui seroit son 
mary ni de ses blens ni forces ni moyens, ne vouUmt s’ayder de luy que 
noiir laisser successeur d’elle ii ses subjeetz; mais qiiand elle pensoit de ce 
.iaire, il luy sembloit que Ton luy arrachast le cceiir du ventre ; tant elle en 
estoit de son naturel eslongm^e.” — Paul de Foix to the Queen-motlier 
August 22: Teulet, Vol. II. • 

2 Be Matrimonio Itegiiife Angli^e.” Seasons against the Earl of Leices- 
terr Burleigh P«7/Jero', VGL 1. 

8 This marriage was before mentioned by me as having taken place at 
the same time with tlmt of Lady Jane Grey and Guildlbrd Budley. I was 
misled by Bugdale, 
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Mary was the smallest woman in the Court/’ Keys 
was the largest man, and that seemed to have been the 
chief bond of connexion between them. The lady was 
perhaps anxious for a husband and knew that Eliza- 
beth would keep her single till she died. Discovery 
followed before worse had happened than the cere- 
mony. The burly sergeant porter was sent to the 
Fleet to grow thin on discipline and low diet; the 
Lady Mary went into pritate confinement ; and both 
were only too eager to release each other and escape 
from punishment. The bishops were set to work by 
the Council to undo the knot, and found it no easy 
matter.^ Elizabeth had a fresh excuse for her detesta- 
tion of the Greys and a fresh topic on which to descant 
in illustration of tlie iniquities of matrimony. 

De Mauvissidre, meamvliile, undeterred by the 
Queen of Scots’ message, had made his way to Edin- 
burgh, but only to find that he had come upon a use- 
less errand. Th e Earl of B oth well had rejoined Mary 
Stuart in the middle of her triumph, a man,” said Ran- 
dolph, fit to be made a minister of any shameful act 
against God or man ; ” ^ and Both well’s hatred for Mur- 
ray drew him closer than ever to Mary’s side. In the 
full confidence of success, and surrounded by persons 
whose whole aim was to feed the fire of her passion, she 
would listen to nothing which De Mauvissi^re could 
urge. In vain he warned her of the experience of 
France ; in vain he reminded her of the siege of Leith 
and of the m^ness of risking a quarrel with her pow- 
erful and dangerous neighbour. Scotland,’ she said, 
‘should not be turned into a republic; she would 

1 Privy Council Re.gkfei\ xiiignst, 1565. Proceeding's of Council on the 
mandage of the Lady 31ary Grey: MS, Domestic, EUz,, liolis 
Bishop of London to Cecil: MS. Ibid, 

2 Kajidolph to Cecil, September 20; if /S/S. jJoMse. 
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sooner lose lier crown than wear it at the pleasure of 
her revolted subjects and the Queen of England ; in- 
stead of advising her to make peace, Catherine de 
Medici should have stepped forward to her side and as- 
sisted her to avenge the joint wrongs of France and 
Scotland ; if France failed her in her extremity, grieved 
as she might be to leave her old allies, she would take 
the hand which was offered her by Spain ; she would 
submit to England — never.” 1 

From the moment when she had first taken the field, 
she had given her enemies no rest; she had swept 
Fife, the hotbed of the Protestants, as far as St. An- 
drew’s. The old Laird of Lundy — ^he who had 
called the mass the mickle deil — was flung into prison, 
and his friends and his family had to fly for their lives. 
At the end of September she was pausing to recover 
breath at Holyrood before she made her last swoop 
upon the party at Dumfries* The Edinburgh mer- 
chants found her money, her soldiers with lighted 
matchlocks assisting them to unloose their purse 
strings. With October sbe would march to the Bor- 
der, and in her ungtiarded moments she boasted that 
she would take her next rest at the gates of London.^ 

It was now necessary for Elizabeth to come to some 
resolution which she could avow — either to interfere 
at once or distinctly to declare that she did not mean 
The position to interfere. Cecil, according to his usual 

IS considered , , , . _ , , ° i ■. 

by Cecil. habit, reviewed the situation and drew out in 
form its leading featui'es* The two interests at stake 
were religion and the succession to the Crown. For 
religion ‘‘ it was doubtful how to meddle in another 
prince’s controversy : ” “ so far as politic laws were 

1 Castelnau de Mauvissifere to Paul de Poix, September: Teulet, Vol. II, 

\ 8 Paul de Foix to the King of France, September 29 : Ibid. 
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devised for tlie maintenance of the Gospel ChristiaH 
men might defend it,” jet the best service which 
men could render to the truth was to serve God faith- 
full j and procure bj good living the defence thereof 
at His Ahnighty hand.” The succession was at once 
more cidtical and moi'e impossible to leave untouched* 
The Queen of Scots appeared to intend to exact her 
recognition as second person ” at the point of the 
sword. The unwillingness of the Queen of England 
to many had unsettled the minds of her subjects, who 
“ beholding the state of the crown to depend only on 
the bi'eath of one person ” were becoming restless and 
uneasy; and there w^ere symptoms on all sides which 
pointed “ towards a civil quarrel in the realm*” The 
best remedy wmuld be the fulfilment of the hopes which 
had been so long held out to the nation. If the Queen 
would marry all danger would at once be at an end. 
If she could not bring herself to accept that alternative, 
she might make the intrigues of the Scottish Queen 
with her Catholic subjects, the practising with Eome, 
the language of Darn ley to Randolph, and the con- 
tinued refusal to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, a 
ground for declaring war.^ 

Every member of the Council was summoned to 
London, The suspected Earls of Cumber- TheCo-ancii 
land, Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
were invited to the Court, to remove them from the 
Border where they would perhaps be dangerous ; and 
day after day the advisers of the Crown sat in earnest 
and inconclusive deliberation, A lucid statement w^as 
drawn up of Mary Stuart’s proceedings from the day 
of Elizabeth’s accession ; every aggressive act on her 
part, every conciliatory movement of the Queen of 
1 lifote m Cecil's baud, September, 1565: M$. Molk Bomt* . 
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England were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment ; the histoiy was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only im- 
portant matter seems to have been -withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his friends at a time wdien she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
suiBcient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she -would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her way to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was I'estored she would no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices ; 
and it was more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which would be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth was justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics. 
The form which a -war would assume and the contin- 
gencies w'-hich might arise from h could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense were immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it w’-as difficult to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots 'was in communication with the Pope 
to further her designs on England, -were ready to con- 
sider that a great matter.” The name of the Pope 
was detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold every shred of Catholic doctrine ; the 
creed was an opinion ; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with which under no circum- 
stances were moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some meffeetual attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- Council 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send ommellT' 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to be at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided: Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation. Elizabeth in 
hex' heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
wdth the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend — • a 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

1 Notes of tbe ProceecHngs in Council at Westminster, September 24. 
In Cecirs hand; Cotton Calig. i? 10. Scotch MSS^ Molls Home, 

VOL. YIII. 14 
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England were laid out in careful detail to assist the 
Council in forming a judgment; the history was 
brought down to the latest moment, and one only im- 
portant matter seems to have been withheld — the un- 
fortunate promises which Elizabeth had made to the 
Earl of Murray and his friends at a time when she 
believed that a demonstration in Scotland would be 
sufficient to frighten Mary Stuart, and that she would 
never be called on to fulfil them. 

In favour of sending assistance to the Protestant 
noblemen it was urged that the Queen of Scots notori- 
ously intended to overthrow the reformed religion and 
to make her ^vay to the English throne ; the title of 
the Queen of England depended on the Reformation ; 
if the Pope’s authority was restored she would no 
longer be regarded as legitimate. To sit still in the 
face of the attitude which the Queen of Scots had as- 
sumed was to encourage her to continue her practices ; 
and it was more prudent to encounter an enemy when 
it could be done at small cost and in her own country 
than to wait to be overtaken at home by war and re- 
bellion which would be a thousand times more danger- 
ous and costly. 

On the other hand, to defend the insurgent subjects 
of a neighbouring sovereign was a dangerous precedent. 
If Elizabeth w-as justified in maintaining the Scotch 
Protestants, the King of Spain might claim as fair a 
right to interfere in behalf of the English Catholics, 
The form which a war would assume and the contin- 
gencies which might arise from could not be foreseen, 
while the peril and expense %vere immediate and certain. 

The arguments on both sides were so evenly bal- 
anced that it was difficult to choose between them. 
The Council however, could it be proved that the 
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Queen of Scots was in connnunication with the Pope 
to further her designs on England, were ready to con- 
sider that a great matter.’’ The name of the Pope 
was detested in England by men who believed them- 
selves to hold eveiy shred of Catholic doctrine; the 
creed w^as an opinion; the Pope was a political and 
most troublesome fact with Avhich under no circum- 
stances %vere moderate English gentlemen inclined to 
have any more dealings. The Pope turned the scale ; 
and the Council, after some ineffectual attempts to 
find a middle course, resolved on immediately confis- 
cating the estates of the Earl of Lennox ; while they 
recommended the Queen to demand the rati- TheCouncU 
fication of the Treaty of Edinburgh, to send ommend^" 
a fleet into the Forth, and to despatch a few 
thousand men to Berwick to be at the disposal of the 
Earl of Bedford.^ 

Had these steps been taken either Mary Stuart must 
have yielded, or there would have been an immediate 
war. But the Council, though consenting and advis- 
ing a decided course, were still divided: Norfolk, Ar- 
undel, Winchester, Mason, and Pembroke were in 
favour in the main of the Queen of Scots’ succession, 
and they regarded Calvinists and Calvinism with a 
most heartfelt and genuine detestation, Elizabeth in 
her heart resented the necessity of identifying herself 
with the party of John Knox, and her mood varied 
from day to day. After the resolution of the Council 
on the 24th, she spoke at length to the French ambas- 
sador in praise of Murray, who if his sister could but 
have known it, she said, was her truest friend — ‘U 
noble, generous, and good man ; she was fully aware 

1 Notes of the Proceedings in CWncil at Westminster, September 24, 
In Cecil’s hand: CcUm MBS.yCalig. 10. Scotch MSS. Molh Home* ■ 
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of the Queen of Scots’ designs against her ; and when 
De Fois entreated her not to break the peace she re- 
fused to give him any assurances, and she told him 
that if France assisted Mary Stuart she should receive 
it as an act of hostility against herself.^ 

But her energy spent itself in words, or rather both 
the Queen and those advisers whom she most trusted, 
even Sir William Cecil himself, oscillated backwards 
into a decision that the risk of war was too great to be 
encountered/ The example might be fatal: tbe Cath- 
olic powers might interfere in England ; the Roman- 
ists at home might mutiny ; while to move an army 
was three times more chargeable than it was wont 
to be, whereof the experience at Havre might serve 
for example.” ^ Two days after their first resolution, 
therefore, the Council assembled again, when Cecil in- 
formed them “ that he found a lack of disposition in 
the Queen’s Majesty to allow of war or of the charges 
thereof she would break her word to the Lords 
whom she had encouraged into insurrection J but it 
was better than to run the risk of a conflagration 
which might wrap all England in its flames. The 
October. idesL of forcible interference was finally abaii- 
goTerament doncd. De Mauvissiere remained at Edin- 
finan^not to burgh smcerely endeavouring to keep Mary 
interfere. ^yithiu bounds ; and Cecil himself wrote a 
private letter of advice to her which he sent by the 
hands of a Captain Cockburo. There were reasons 
for supposing that her violence might have begun to 
cool. Darnley had desired that the command of the 
army might be given to liis father ; the Queen of Scots 

1 Paul de Foix lo the King of France, September 29 : Teulet, Yol. II. 
i * “ Causes that move me not to consent presently to war, September 26t 
Hote in Cecil’s hand: Cotton Cdig. JB, 10. 
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had insisted on bestowing it upon Both\Yel],^ who had 
won her iavonr by promising to bring in Murray dead 
or alive and Lennox was holding off from the Court 
in jealous discontent. 

Cockburn, on his arrival at Holyrood, placed himself 
in communication with De Mauvissidre. They waited 
on Mary together ; and expatiating on the ruinous effect 
of the religious wars of the Guises which had filled 
Finance with rage and hatred, they entreated her for 
her own sake to beware of the miserable example. 
The French ambassador told her that if she looked for 
aid from abroad she was deceiving herself ; France 
would not help her and would not permit the inter- 
ference of Spain ; so that she would bring herself “ to 
a hard end.” Cockburn “ spoke his mind freely to 
her to the same effect,” and “ told her she was in great 
danger,”^ 

Mary Stuart “ wept wondrous sore ; ” but constra- 
ing Elkabeth’s unwillingness to declare war into an 
admission of her own strength, she was deaf to advice 
as she had been to menace. She disbelieved De Mau- 
vissiSre, and trusted soon to hear from Yaxlee that the 
Spanish fleet was on its way to the English Channel | 
at least she would not lose the chance of revenge upon 
her brother : “ she said she could have no peace till 
she had Murray’s or Ohatelherault’s head.” ^ 

A few hundred men from Berwick would probably 
have ended her power of so gratifying herself ; yet on 
the other hand it might have been a spark to explode 

1 Eandolph, speaking of Mary Stuarfc’s relation with Bothwell at tMs 
time, says — “I have heard a thing most strange, whereof I will not make 
mention till I have better assurance than now I have.” — Kandolph to Gn- 
di, October 13 : ilfS. iSoZfe 

^ Cockburn to Cecil, October 2 j JfS. Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

Eandolph to Cecil, October 5 : Scotch MSS. Rolls House* 
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an insurrection in England ; and Elizabeth preferred 
to hold aloof with her arm half raised — wishing yet 
fearing to strike — and waiting for some act of direct 
hostility against herself. As far as the peace of her 
own country was concerned her policy was no doubt a 
prudent one ; but it was pursued at the expense of 
her honour ; it ruined for the time her party in Scot- 
land ; and it was an occasion of fresh injury to the 
fugitives at Dumfries. 

As soon as Murray with his few dispirited friends 
had reached the Border he despatched Sir Robert Mel- 
ville to London to explain his situation and to request 
in form the assistance which had been promised him. 
Elizabeth assured Melville that she was sorry for their 
condition. She bade him return and tell Murray that 
she would do her very best for himself and his cause ; 
but she could not support him by arms without declar- 
ing war against the Queen of Scots, and she could not 
declare war “ without just cause.” If the Queen of 
Scots theVefore were to offer him “ any tolerable con- 
ditions” she would not have him refuse; ‘‘if on the 
other hand the indignation of the Queen was so cruelly 
intended as he and his companions could obtain no end 
with preservation of their lives, her Majesty, both for 
her private love towards those thatwvere noblemen, and 
Eiizaiiotii princely honour and clemency to- 

wards such as were tyi'annically persecuted, 
Lords. would receive them into her protection, save 
their persons and their lives from ruin, and so far 
would give them aid and succour ; ” she would send a 
commissioner to Scotland to intercede with the Queen, 

and with him also an army to be used as her Majesty 
should see just occasion given to her.” ^ 

1 Answer to Eobert Melville, October 1: Scoic/i Molls Uom^. 
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The Lords had become “ desperate of hope and as 
men dismayed ; ” they had repented bitterly of hav* 
ing trusted so much to England : ^ Chatelherault, 

Glencairn, Kirkaldy — all in fact save Murray — 
. , desired to make terms with Mary, and were feeling 

their way towards recovering her favour at the expense 
of the Queen of England, whom they accused of be- 
traying them. When Melville returned with Eliza- 
beth’s answer it was interpreted into a fresh promise 
1 of interference in their behalf, not only by the Lords, 

; whom anxiety might have made sanguine, but by the 

! bearer of the message to whom Elizabeth had herself 

« spoken. They immediately recovered their courage, 

i broke off their communications with the Queen of 

r Scots, and prepai^ed to continue their resistance. 

^ Elizabeth would have done better if she had spoken 

^ less ambiguously. Mary Stuart, who had paused to as- 

L certain what they would do, set out at once for the 

Border with Athol, Bothwell, and a motley force of 
18,000 men. She rode in person at their head in 
Steel bonnet and corselet, “ with a dagg at her saddle- 
bow,”^ declaring that “ all who held intercourse with 
England should be treated as enemies to the realm ; ” 
while Darnley boasted that he was about to be made 
the greatest that ever reigned in the isle of Britain.”^ 
Ritzio was still the presiding spirit in Mary’s council 
chamber. Yon may think,” wrote Randolph, what 
i the matter meaneth that a stranger and a varlet should 

have the whole guiding of the Queen and country.” ^ 
The army was but a confused crowd : of loyal friends 

1 Bedford to Cecil, October 5 : Bcoich MSS, Rolh Hou$q. 

2 Randolph to Cecil, October lf3 ; iVf iS. Ibid. 

® Randolph to Leicester, October 18: if Ibid, 

4 ibid. 
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the Queen could really count on none but Both well, 
young Athol, and pei^haps Huntly ; the rest were as 
like to turn against her as stand by her.’’ She perhaps 
trusted to some demonstration from Berwick to kindle 
them into enthusiasm through their patriotism; hut 
Elizabeth disappointed equally both her enemies and 
her friends ; she would give no excuse to the Queen 
of Scots to complain that England had broken the 
peace. The few hundreds ” with -whose assistance 
the Lords undertook to didve their sovereign back to 
Edinburgh were not forthcoming ; the army more than 
half promised to Melville was a mere illusion; and 
Bedford was confined by his orders to Carlisle, where 
he was allowed only to receive Murray and his party 
Murray ana fugitives : they had now therefore no re- 
^ftteuda source except to retreat into England; the 
iingiand. Queen of Scots, following in hot pux’suit, 
glared across the frontier at her escaping prey, half 
tempted to follow them and annihilate the petty guard 
of the English commander;^ hut prudence for once 
prevailed; she halted and drew back. 

So ended the insurrection which had been under- 
taken at Elizabeth’s instigation and mainly in Eliza- 
beth’s interests. Having failed to prevent the catas- 
trophe, she would gladly now have heard no more of it ; 
but she was not to escape so easily. Even among her 
own subjects there were some who dared to speak un- 
palatable truths to her. Bedford, who had been sent to 
the north with an army which he believed that he was 
Bedford xe- Edinburgh, wrote in plain, stern 

attonstrates. Queen herself ‘‘ that the lords, 

* *' A few liundred men would have kept all right, I fear they will break 
with us from words which she has used, and we are all unprovided.” — 
JBedford to Cecil, October 13 ; 
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in reliance upon her Majesty’s promise, had stood out 
against their sovereign, and now knew not what to 
do ; ” ^ while to Cecil, not knowing how deeply Cecil 
was responsible for the Queen’s conduct, he wrote in 
serious sorrow. In a previous letter he had spoken of 
the Lords of the Congregation,” and Elizabeth had 
taken offence at a term which savoured of too ad- 
vanced a Protestantism. 

“ The poor noblemen,” he now said, “ rest so amazed 
and in so great perplexity they knew not what to say, 
do, or imagine. My terming them Lords of the Con- 
gregation was but used by me because I saw it received 
by others ; for that it is not plausible I shall omit it 
henceforth, wishing from my heart the cause was 
plausibly received, and then for terms and names it 
should be no matter. The Earl of Miin^ay I find con- 
stant and honourable, though otherwise sore perplexed, 
poor gentleman, the more the pity. As her Majesty 
means peace we must use the necessary means to main- 
tain peace ; albeit I know that the Queen useth against 
the Queen’s Majesty our sovereign all such reproachful 
and despiteful words as she can ; besides her practices 
with foreign realms, which her Majesty’s father I am 
sure would have thought mucli of. Yet as her Majesty 
winketh at the same, I must know what I am to do, 
whether in dealing with the wardens on the Border I 
am to recognize commissions signed by the Lord Darn- 
ley as King of Scotland.” ^ 

Randolph, ashamed and indignant at the deception 
of which he and Throgmorton had been the instru-* 

1 Bedford to the Queen, October 13: Scotch M 88, Eolk Home, 

* Bedford to Cecil, October 13 and October 26: Ibid. 
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ments, insisted that the Queen of Scots meant evil 
and nothing but evil,” and that however long she was 
borne with she would have to be brought to reason by 
Eamioiph force at last You, my lord,” he wrote 
Site? anxiously to Leicester, do all you can to 
move her Majesty ; it is looked for at your hand, and 
all worthy and godly men of this nation shall love and 
honour you forever; let it be handled so that this 
Queen may know how she has been misguided and ill- 
advised to take so much upon her — not only against 
these noblemen, but far above that if she had power to 
her ,wilL”.i . 

But it was from Murray himself that Elizabeth had 
to encounter the most inconvenient remonstrances* 
To save England from a Catholic revolution, and to 
save England’^s Queen from the machinations of a dan- 
gerous rival, the Earl of Murray had taken arms 
against his sovereign, and he found himself a furtive 
and an outlaw, while the sacred cause of the Reforma- 
tion in his own country had been compromised by hk 
fall- His life was safe, but Mary Stuart, having failed 
to take or kill him, was avenging herself on His wife ; 
and the first news which he heard after reaching Eng- 
land was that Lady Murray had been driven fi'om her 
home, and, within a few weeks of her confinement, was 
wandering shelterless in the vroocls. Submission and 
soft speeches would have been his more prudent part? 
but Murray, a noble gentleman of stainless honour, 
was not a person to sit down patiently as the dupe of 
timidity or fraud. 

He wrote shortly to the English Council, to say that 
in reliance on the message brought him by Sir Robert 
Melville lie had encouraged his friends to persevere iu 
1 Randolph to Leicester, October 18 : Scotch MBS, R(ilk M(me> 
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resistance at a time when they could have made their 
peace; and through “their Queen’s cold dealing’’ 
both he and they were now forced to enter England. 
If there was an intention of helping them, he begged 
that it might be done at once, and that Scotland might 
be saved from ruin.^ 

By the same messenger he wrote more particularly 
to Cecil : “ He did not doubt,” he said, “ that Cecil 
understood fully the motives both of himself and his 
friends ; they had enterprise d their action with full 
foresight of their sovereign’s indignation, being moved 
thereto by the Queen of England and her Council’s 
hand writ directed to them thereupon ; ” the “ extrem- 
ities ” had followed as they expected ; the Queen of 
Scots would now agree to no condition, relying on the 
Queen of England’s “coldness:” he was told that the 
Queen’s Majesty’s conscience was not resolved to 
make open war without further motive and occasion; 
the Queen’s Majesty was perfectly aware “ that he 
had undertaken nothing for any particularity of his 
own, but for good affection to follow her own counsel ; 
her Majesty had been the furtherer and the doer, and 
he with the other noblemen had assisted therein to 
their power.” ^ 

Nor were the Lords contented with written protests : 
they were determined to hear from Elizabeth’s own lips 
an explanation of their desertion. Murray himself and 
the Abbot of Kilwinning wei'e chosen as the represent- 
atives of the rest ; and Bedford, after an alfectation of 
opposition which he did not carry beyond a form, sent 
to the Queen on the 17th of October to prepare for 
their appearance in London. Pressed by the conse- 

1 Mui*ray to the Council, October 14: Scotch MSS, Eolk Mouse, 

2 ]y[ui.jay to Cecil, October 14: if Ibid. 
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quences of her own faults, Elizabeth would have con- 
cealed her conduct if possible fi*om her own eyes ; least 
of all did she desire to have it thrown in her teeth be- 
fore all the world. She had assured Paul de Foix at 
last that she would give the Lords no help, and would 
wait to be attacked. She washed to keep clear of every 
overt act which would justify the Queen of Scots in 
appealing to France and Spain. She had persuaded 
herself that Mary Stuart’s army would disperse in a 
few days for want of supplies, that the Lords would re- 
turn over the Border as easily as they h%d crossed it ; ^ 
and that she could assist them with money behind the 
scenes without openly committing herself. These 
plans and hopes w'ould be fatally disconcerted by Mur- 
ray’s appearance at the court, and she sent Bedford’s 
courier flying back to him with an instant and angry 
command to prevent so untoward a casualty. She had 
said again and again that “ she would give no aid that 
should break the peace,” The coming up of the Earl 
of Murray would give manifest cause of just com- 
plaint to the Queen of Scots ; ” and she added with 
curious self-exposure, neither are these kind of mat- 
ters in this open sort to be used.” If Murray had not 
yet set out she required Bedford to stay him by his 
authority ; ” if he had started he must be sent after 
and recalled.^ 

The harshness of Elizabeth’s language was softened 
by the Council, who expressed their regi^et “ that the 
common cause had not hitherto had better success ; ” 
they pi’omised their own support so far as their power 
and credit might extend ; ” but they entreated Murray 

1 Paul de Foix to the King of France, October 16: Teulet, Vot li. 

3 Ebzabeth to Bedford, October 20; Bcoich MSS, Bolls Bouse* 
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patiently to accommodate himself to her Majesty’s 
1 resolution.” ^ 

Unluckily for Elizabeth, Murray had anticipated the 
prohibition, and had followed so closely behind the an- 
nouncement of his approach that the couriers charged 
with the letters of the Queen and Council met him at 
Ware. He opened the despatch which was addressed 
to himself, and immediately sent on a note to Cecil, re- 
gretting that he had not been sooner made aware of 
the Queen’s wishes, but saying that as he had come so 
far he should now remain where he was till he was in- 
formed of her further pleasure. 

Embarrassed, irritated, and intending at all hazards 
to disavow her connexion with the Lords, Elizabeth, 
since MuiTay had chosen to come to her, resolved to 
turn his presence to her advantage. When she had 
once made up her mind to a particular course, she 
never Iiesitated on the details, whatever they might 
cost. The Earl of Murray was told that he Mumy 
would be received ; he went on to London, fSadon. 
and “ on the night of his arrival the Queen sent for 
him and aiTanged in a private interview the comed;y 
which she was about to enact.^ 

The following morning, the 22d of October, he was 
admitted to an audience in public, at which De Eoix 

1 The Council to Murray, October Scotch MSS. Molh House, The 
letter is signed by Norfolk, Pembroke, Lord William Howard, and Oecil. 

^ To fud avisado que la noche antes desta platica el de Blurray estuYd 
con ellay conel secretario Cecil, biien rate, donde se debid consultar lo que 
pasd el dia siguiente.” — De Silva to Philip, November 5. And again, “ La 
Heyna oyd al de Murray la noche que llegd en secreto, y otro dia hwd 
aquella demostracion delante del Embajador de Francia.^* — Same to the 
same, November 10: MS, Simancas, A report of the proceedings in the 
Rolls House, which was drawn up for the inspection of Mary Stuart herself, 
and the Courts of France and Spain, states tliat “ the Queen received Blur- 
ray openly and none otherwise.” The consciousness that she had received 
Mm otherwise explains words which else might have seemed superfluous. 
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and De MamdssiSre, who had hj this time returned 
from Scotland, were especially invited to he present. 
De Silva describes what ensued, not as an eye-witness, 
blit from an account which was given to him by the 
Queen herself.^ 

Elizabeth having taken her place wdth the Gotincil 
Elizabeth ambassadors at her side, the Earl of 

Murmym Murray entered, modestly dresscd in black, 
form; Falling on one knee he began to speak in 
Scotch, when the Queen interrupted him wdth a re- 
quest that he would speak in French, wdiich she said 
she could better understand. Murray objected that 
he had been so long out of practice that lie could not 
properly express himself in French ; and Elizabeth, 
wdiose object was to produce an effect on De Foix and 
his companion, accepted his excuse for himself ; but she 
said that although he might not be sufficient master of 
the idiom to speak it, she knew that he understood it 
when he heard it 'spoken ; she would therefore in her 
own part of the conversation make use of that lan- 
guage. 

She then went on to express her astonishment that 
being declared an outlaw as he was by the Queen of 
Scots, the Earl of Murray should have dared to come 
unlicensed into her presence. The Queen of Scots 
had been her good sister, and such she always hoped 
to find her. There had been differences between them 
wdiich had made her fear for their friendship ; but the 
King of France had kindly interposed his good Offices 
between herself, her sister, and her sister’s subjects ; 

1 The account in Sir James Melville’s 3f€'nmiTs is evidently taken from 
Uie official narrative, with 'which in most points it verbally agrees. De 
Silva’s is but little different. The one valuation of importance will b» 
jioticed. 
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and the two mmisters who had been his instruments 
in that good service being at the moment at her court, 
she had requested both them and others to attend on 
the present occasion to hear what she was about to say. 
She wislied it to be generally understood that 
she would do nothing which would give just that sUe had 
offence to the Queen of Scots or which would tberebemon, 
impair her own honour. The world, she was aware„ 
was in the habit of saying that her realm was 
sanctuary for the seditious subjects of lier neighbours 
and it was even rumoured that she had instigated oi 
encouraged the insurrection in Scotland. She would 
not have done such a thing to be sovereign of the uni- 
verse, God, who was a just God, she well knew would 
punish her with the like troubles in her own country ; 
and if she encouraged the subjects of another prince in 
disobedience, He would stir her own people into insur- 
rection against herself. So far as she knew there were 
two causes for the present disturbances in Scotland : 
the Qneen of Scots had married without the consent 
of her Estates, and had failed to apprize the princes her 
neighbours of her intentions ; the Earl of Murray had 
attempted to oppose her and had fallen into disgrace. 
This was the first cause. The second w^as that the 
Earl of Lennox and his house were opposed to the re- 
formed religion ; the Earl of Murray feared that he 
would attempt to destroy it, and with* his friends pre- 
ferred to lose his life rather than allow wdiat he believed 
to be the truth to be overthrown. The Earl had come 
to the English court to request her to intercede with 
his sovereign that he might be heard in his defence. 
There were faults wdiich proceeded of malice which 
deserved the rigour of justice — one of these was trea- 
son against the person of the sovereign ; and were she 
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to understand that the Earl of Murray had meditated 
treason, she would arrest and chastise him according to 
his demerits : but she had known him in times past to 
be well-affectioiied to his mistress ; he had loved her, 
she was confident, with the love which a subject owes 
to his piiuce. There were other faults — faults com- 
mitted through imprudence, through ignorance, or in 
self-defence, which might be treated mercifully. The 
Earl of Murray’s fault might be one of these ; she bade 
him therefore say for which cause he had instigated the 
late disturbances.” 

Elizabeth had exercised a wise caution in preparing 
Murray for this preposterous harangue. He com- 
manded himself, and replied by calling God to wntness 
of the loyalty with which he had ever served his sov- 
ereign : she had bestowed lands, honour, and rewards 
upon him far beyond his desert ; he had desired noth- 
ing less than to offend her, and he would have stood 
by her with life and goods to the utmost of his ability. 

Elizabeth then be£:an afi:ain : “ She held a balance 
in her hand,” she said ; ‘‘ in the one scale was the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced against him by the 
Queen of Scots, in the other were the words which he 
had just spoken. But the word of a Queen must out- 
weigh the word of a subject in the mind of a sister 
sovereign, wdio was bound to show most favour to her 
own like and equal. The Earl had committed actions 
deserving grave reprehension : he had refused to ap- 
pear when lawfully summoned ; he had taken up arms 
and had made a league with others like himself to levy 
war against his sovereig-n. She had been told that he 
was afraid of being murdered, but if there had been a 
conspiracy against him he should have produced the 
proofe of it in his sovereign’s presence.” 
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Murray replied in Scotch, the Queen interpreting 
as he went on. He said that it was true that there 
had been a conspiracy ; the condition of his country 
was such that he could not have saved his life except 
by the means which he had adopted. Elizabeth had 
doubtless made it a condition of her further friendship 
that he sliould say nothing by which she could herself 
be incriminated; and he contented himself withen- 
treating her to intercede for him to obtain the Queen 
of Scots’ foi'giveness. 

Elizabeth affected to hesitate. The Queen of Scots^ 
she said, had so often refused her mediation that she 
knew not iiow she could offer it again, but she would 
communicate with her Council, and when she had as- 
certained their opinions he should hear from her. 
Meanwhile she would have him understand that he 
was in great danger, and that he must consider him- 
self a prisoner. 

The Earl was then permitted to withdraw. The 
Queen went aside with the Frenchmen, and jjiiaabeth 
assuring them that they might accept w^hat 
they had witnessed as the exact truth, she Sln^gbnt 
begged that they would communicate it to 
the King of France, To De Silva, w-hen he was next 
admitted to an audience, she repeated the story word 
by word, and to Mm as well as to the others she pro- 
tested that rebels against their princes should receive 
from her neither aid nor countenance,^ 

So ended this extraordinary scene. Sir James Mel- 
lille’s narrative carries the extravagance one point 
further. He describes Elizabeth as extorting from 
Miirray an acknowiedgment that she had not encour- 
i De Silva to Piiilip, November 5 ; MB^ Bhnancas, 
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aged the rebellion, and as then bidding him depart from 
her presence as an un^vorth j traitor. Sir James Mel- 
ville does but follow an official report which was drawn 
up tinder. Elizabeth’s eve and sanction, to be sent to 
Scotland and circulated through Europe, It was thus 
therefore that she herself desired the world to believe 
that she had spoken ; and one falsehood more or less in 
a web of artifice could scarcely add to her discredit. 
For Murray’s sake, however, it may be hoped that he 
was spared this further ignominy, and that De Silva’s is 
the truer story. 

If the Earl did not declare in words, however, that 
Elizabeth was unconnected with the rebellion, he 
allowed her to disavow it in silence, and by his for- 
bearance created for himself and Scotland a claim upon 
her gratitude. He was evidently no consenting party 
to the deception; and after leaving her presence he 
■wrote to her in a letter what he had restrained himself 
Private from publiclv declaring, “ Her freatment 

protest of /. T • T 1 V 1 i 55 

Murray. ot him would iiave been more easy to bear, 
he said, had he knowm in what he had offended ; ” 

he had done his uttermost with all his power to serve 
and gratify her ; ” and the more he considered the 
matter it was ever the longer the more grievous to 
him : ” noblemen who had suffex'ed in former times for 
maintaining English interests in Scotland, when 
their cause was not to be compared to the present, had 
been well received and liberally gratified ; ” while he 
who had “ endeavoured to show a thankful heart in 
her service when any occasion was presented, could in 
no wise perceive by her Highness’s answer any affec- 
tion towai'ds his present state : ” her declaration had 
been more grievous to him than all his other troubles i 
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he trusted that ‘‘ he might in time receive from her 
some more comfortable answer.” ^ 

It does not appear that Elizabeth saw Murray any 
more. She was only anxious to be rid of his presence, 
which was an intolerable reproach to her; and ■wdth 
these words — the least which the occasion required, 
yet not without a sad dignity — he returned to his 
friends who had been sent on to Newcastle, where they 
were ordered for the present to remain. Elizabeth 
w^as left to play out in character the rest of her ignoble 
game. To the ambassadors, whom she intended to 
deceive, it w^as a transparent farce ; and thei^e was 
probably not a house in Londonf Catholic or Protes- 
tant, where her conduct, which she regarded as a po- 
litical masterpiece, was not ridiculed as it deserved. 
But it must be allowed at least the merit of complete- 
ness. An elaborate account of the interview with 
Murray was sent to Randolph to be laid before the 
Queen of Scots ; Elizabeth accompanied it with an 
autograph letter in which she attempted to EHzaibeth 
impose on the keenest- witted Avoman living Mary Stuart, 
by telling her she wished she could have been pres- 
ent to have heard the terms in which she addressed 
her rebellious subject.” So far was she from espous- 
ing the cause of rebels and traitors,” she said, that 
she should hold herself disgraced if she had so much as 
tacitly borne Avith them;” ^Vshe wished her name 
might be blotted out from the list of princes as un- 
worthy to hold a place among them,” if she had done 
«jny such tiling.^ 

1 The Earl of Murray to Queen Elizabeth, from Westminster, October 
31: Scotch MSS, Molls iibim. 

2 « Aussy je luy (Kahdolplx) ay declare tout au long le discours entre moy 
8t ung de voz subjectz lequel j’espereyous contentera? soubbaitant que voz 
oreillez en eussent (;t(5 juges pour y entendre et riioniieur et I’alFectiou quo 

YOI*. vui. 15 
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At the same time slie wrote to Randolph himself^ 
saying frankly that her first impulse on Murray’s ar- 
rival had be'en to accept partially if not entirely the 
conditions of peace which the Queen of Scots had 
offered to Tamworth. If the Queen of Scots would 
promise not to molest either herself or her children in 
the possession of the English tlirone, she had been 
ready to pledge her word that nothing should be done 
in England in prejudice of the Queen of Scots’ title to 
the second place.” On reflection, however, it had 
seemed imprudent to show excessive eagerness. She 
had therefore written a letter which Randolph would 
deliver ; and he might take the opportunity of saying 
that although the Daniley marriage had interrupted 
the friendship which had subsisted between the Queen 
of Scots and herself, yet that she desired only to act 
honourably and kindly towards her ; and if the Queen 
of Scots would undertake to keep the peace and would 
give the promise which she desired, she would send 
commissioners to Edinburgh to make a final arrange- 
ment,^ 

In a momentary recovery of dignity she added at the 
close of her letter that if the Queen of Scots refused, 
she would defend her country and subjects from such 
annoyance as might be intended, and would finally use 
all such lawful means as God should give her, to re- 
dress all offences and injuries already done or hereafter 
to be done to her or her subjects.” ^ But an evil spirit 
of trickery and imbecility had taken possession of Eliz- 

Je monstrois en vostre endroit; tout au rebours de ce qu’on diet que je de- 
/endois voz mauvaises subjeetz centre vous; laqiielle cliose se tieudra tous- 
Jouts tr^s ^loi«:ni^e de mon cceur, estaiit trop grande ignominie pour une 
prineesse a soutfirir, non que afaire; soubliaitaiit alors qu’on me esblouisse 
du rawg des princes comme estant indigne de tenir lieu.” — Elizabeth to 
tiie Qsieen of Scots, October 29 : Scotch MSS, Itolk House,, 
i Elizabeth to Eandolph, October 29: MS. Ibid. 2 n>ia. 
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abetli’s intellect. The Queen of Scots naturally ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to receive commissioners 
sent from England to concede so much of what she 
had asked. By the time Mary’s answer came, her 
Majesty being no longer in a panic, had become sensi- 
ble of the indignity of her proposal. She 

c? «/ IT r NoTeJnIse]? 

therefore bade Randolph ‘‘so compass the 
matter that the Queen of Scots should rather send 
commissioners to England, as more honourable to her- 
self ; ” and “ if the Queen of Scots said, as it was like 
she would, that the Queen of England had offered to 
send a commission thither, he should answer that he in-- 
deed said so and thought so^ but that he did perceive 
he had mistaken her message.” ^ 

Elizabeth’s strength, could she only have known it, 
lay in the goodness of the cause which she represented. 
The essential interests both of England and Scotland 
were concerned in her success. She was the chanipion 
of liberty, and through her the two nations were 
emancipating themselves from spiritual tyranny. By 
the side of the Jesuits she was but a shallow driveller 
in the arts to which she condescended ; and she was 
about to find that after all the paths of honour were 
the paths of safety, and that she could have chosen no 
W’-eapon more dangerous to herself than the chicanery 
of which she considered herself so accomplished a mis- 
tress. She had mistaken the nature of English and 
Scottish gentlemen in supposing that they would be the 
instruments of a disgraceful policy, and she had done 
her rival cruel wrong in believing that she could be 
duped with artifices so poor. 

“ Send as many ambassadors as you please to our 
Queen,” said Sir William Kirkaldy to Bedford ; “ they 

1 Elizabeth to Eaiidolpli, November 26: Scotch MSB. Bolls Sous^. 
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Bhall receive a proud answer. She thinks to have a 
force as soon ready as you do, besides the hope she has 
to have friendship in England. If force of men and 
ships come not with the ambassadors, their coming and 
travail shall be spent in vain/’ ^ 

Even Cecil perhaps now deplored the effects of his 
own timidity. I have received,” wrote Bedford to 
him, "^^yonr gentle and sorrowful letter. It grieveth 
me that things will frame no better. The evil news 
will be the overtbro-w of three hundred gentlemen of 
Scotland that are zealous and serviceable.” Too justly 
Bedford feared that the Scotch Protestants in their 
probaWe resentment, would ‘‘ become the worst ene- 
^ mies that England ever had ; ” too clearly he 

ducfc, saw that Elizabeth by her miserable trifling 

had ruined her truest friends ; that however anxious 
she might be for peace the war would come upon her 
when least she looked for it ; ” and that Mary Stuart 
now regarded Jier with as much contempt as hatred. 
“Alas! my lord,” he WTote to Leicester, “is this the 
end ? God help us all and comfort these poor lords. 
There is by these dealings overthrown a good duke, 
some earls, many other barons, lords, and gentlemen, 
wise, honest, religious. Above all am I driven to 
bemoan the hard case of the Earl of Murray and the 
Laird of Grange, whose affection to this whole realm 
your lordship knows right well. I surely think there 
came not a greater overthrow to Scotland these many 
years ; for the wisest, honestest, and godliest are dis- 
comfited and undone. There is now no help for them, 
unless God take the matter in hand, but to commit 
themselves to their prince’s will and pleasure. And 
what hath England gotten by helping them in tliis 
Kirkaldy to Bedford, October 31 : Scotch liolls Some, 
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sort ? even as many mortal enemies of them as before 
it had dear friends ; for otherwise will not tliat Queen 
receive them to mercy, if she deal no worse with them ; 
nor without open and evident demonstration of the 
same cannot they assure themselves of her favour ; and 
the sooner they thus do, the sooner they shall have her 
to conceive a good opinion of them, and the sooner 
they shall be restored to their livelihoods.’’ ^ 

Greater account might have been made of the 
lords’ good-will,” wrote Randolph. If there be liv- 
ing a more mortal enemy to the Queen my mistress 
than this woman is, I desire never to be reputed but 
the vilest villain alive.” ^ ^lie lords,” concluded 
Bedford scornfully, abandoned by man and turned 
over to Crod,^ must now do the best they can for them- 
selves.” 

And what that was, what fruit would have grown 
from those strokes of diplomatic genius, had Mary 
Stuart been equal to the occasion, Elizabeth would ere 
long have tasted in deposition and exile or death. 
Randolph, faithful to the end, might say and unsay, 
might promise and withdraw his word, and take on 
himself the blame of his mistress’s changing humour ; 
Bedford, with ruin full in view before him, might 
promise at all risks to obey her bidding.” But the 
Lords of Scotland were no subjects of England, to be 
betrayed into rebellion in the interests of a country 
wliich they loved with but half their hearts, and when 
danger came to be coolly turned over to God.” 
Murray might forgive, for Murray’s noble nature had 
no taint of self in it ; but others could resent for him 
what he himself could pardon. Argyle, his brotlier-in- 

1 Bedford to Leicester, Novembers: Booted MBS. Rolls EmsQ 

^ Randolph to Leicester, November 8 . Ibid. 
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law, when he heard of that scene in London, bade 
Kaiidolph tell his mistress “ he found it very strange : 
the Queen of Scots had made him many offers, and 
till that time he had refused them all ; if the Queen 
of Endand would reconsider herself, he would stick to 
the English cause and fight for it with lands and life; 
hut he demanded an answer within ten days. If she 
persisted, he would make terms with his own sover- 
eign.”^ The ten days passed and no answer came. 
Argyle withdrew the check which through the Scots 
of the Isles he had held over Shan G ’Neil, and Ireland 
Resentment blazcd iiito fury and madness ; while Argyle 
of Argyle. lumself from that day forward till Mary 
Stuart’s last hopes were scattered at Langside, became 
the enemy of all which till that hour he had most loved 
and fought for. 

Nor was Argyle alone in his anger. Sir James 
Melville saw the opportunity and urged on his mistress 
a politic generosity. From the day of her return from 
France he showed her that she had laboured without 
effect to sever her nobility from Englan<f,” ‘‘The 
Queen of England^had now done for her what for her- 
self she could not do ; and if she would withdraw her 
prosecutions, pardon Murray, pardon Chatelherault, 
pardon Kirkaldy and Glencairn, she might command 
their devotion forever.”^ Melville found an ally 
where he could have least looked for it, to repeat the 
same advice. Sir ^Nicholas Throgmorton had for the 
last six years been at the heart of every Protestant 
conspiracy in Europe. He it was of whose experienced 
skill Elizabeth had availed herself to lirfit the Scotch 
msurrectioii. His whole nature revolted against the 

1 Randolph to Cecil, November 19. 

2 Melville’s 
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strument ; and now throwing himself passionately into 
the interests of the Queen of Scots, he advised the 


Lords to sue for pardon at their own Queen’s hands, 


and engage never to offend her again for the satisfac- 


tion of any prince alive ; ” while more daringly and 
dangerously he addressed Mary Stuart himself. 


Your Majesty,” he said, has in England many 
friends who favour your title for divers re- ^^ichoias 
spects ; some for conscience, thinking you ^n^w^terto 
have the right; some from personal regard ; 
some for religion ; some for faction ; some for the ill-will 
they bear to Lady Catherine, your competitor. Your 
fiiends and enemies alike desire to see the succession 
settled. Pai'liament must meet next year at latest ; 
and it must be your business meanwhile to assux’e your- 
self of the votes of the majority, which if you will you 
can obtain. You have done wisely in marrying an 
Englishman; we do not love strangers. Make no 
foreign alliance till you have seen what we can do for 
you. Keep on good terms with Fraxice and Spain, 
but do not draw too close to them. Go on moderately 
in religion as you have hitherto done, and you will find 
Catholics as well as Protestants on your side. Show 
clemency to the banished Lords. You will thus win 
many hearts in England. Be careful, he generous, 
and you will command us all. I do not write as ‘ a 
fetch ’ to induce you to take the Lords back ; it is 
thought expedient for your service by many who have 
no favour to them and are different from them in 
religion. 

“ The Earl of Murray has offended you it is true ; 
but the Protestants persuade themselves that his chief 
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fault in your eyes is liis religion, and on that ground 
they take his side. Pardon him, restore him to favour, 
and win by doing so all Protestant hearts. The Lords 
will in no w’ise if they can eschew it be again in the 
Queen of England’s debt, neither by obtaining of any 
favour at your hand by her intervention, nor yet for 
any support in time of their banishment. Allow them 
their charges out of their own lands, and the greater 
part even of the English bishops will declare for you.” ^ 

Never Lad Elizabeth been in greater danger; and 
the worst features of the peril were the creations of 
her own untruths. Without a fuller knowledge of the 
strength and temper of the English Catholics than the 
surviving evidence reveals, her conduct cannot be 
judged wdth entire fairness. Undoubtedly the utmost 
caution was necessary to avoid giving the Spaniards a 
pretext for interference ; and it is due to her to admit 
that her own unwillingness to act openly on the side 
of the northern lords had been endorsed by that of 
Cecil. Yet she had been driven into a position fi’om 
which, had Mary Stuart understood how to use her 
advantage, she would scarcely have been able to extri- 
cate herself. If the Queen of Scots had relied on her 
own judgment she would probably have accepted the 
advice of Melville, and Throgmorton, and her other 
English friends ; she would have declared an amnesty, 
and would have rallied all parties except the extreme 
Calvinist fanatics to her side. But such a policy would 
have involved an indefinite prolongation of the yoke 
which she had already found intolerable; she must 
have concealed or suspended her intention of making 

Uetter from Sir K. Throgmorton to the Queen of Scots: Printed by Si? 
^ames Melville; abridged. 
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a religious reYolution, and she must have continued to 
act with a forbearance, towards the Protestants which 
her passionate temper found more and more difficulty in 
maintaining. The counsels of David Ritzio 
were worth an army to English liberty ; she over^ 
had surrendered herself entirely and ex- 
clusively to Ritzio’s guidance; and when Melville at- 
tempted to move the dark and dangerous Italian. he 
evidenced a disdain of danger and despised counsel/' 
Ritzio, the minion of the Pope,’’ preferred the more 
direct and open road of violence and conquest, which 
he believed, in his ignorance of the people amongst 
wffiom he was working, to he equally safe for his misr- 
tress, while it promised better for other objects which 
. e had in view for himself. Already every petition 
addressed to the crown was passing through his hands, 
and he was growing rich npon the presents which w^ere 
heaped upon him to buy his favour. He desired rank 
as well as wealth I and to he made a peer of Scotland, 
the reward which Mary Stuart intended for him, he 
required a share of the lands of the banished earls, 
the estates of Murray most especially, as food at once 
for his ambition and revenge. 

It is time to return to* his friend and emissary, 
Francis Yaxlee, who went at the end of Mission of 

* , , y... , Yaxlee to 

August on a mission to Philip. spam. 

The conditions under which the King of Spain had 
promised his assistance seemed to have arrived. Mary 
Stuart had married Lord Darnley as he advised ; her 
subjects had risen in insurrection with the secret sup- 
port of the Queen of England, who was threatening 
to send an army into Scotland for their support. She 
had run into danger in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, and she looked with confidence to the most 
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Catholic King to declare for her cause. Yaxlee found 
Philip at the beginning of October at Segovia. Eliza- 
beth’s diplomacy had been so far successful that the 
Emperor Maximilian was again dreaming that she 
would marry the Archduke Charles. He was anxious 
to provide his brother with a throne : he had been 
wounded by Mary Stuart’s refusal to accept the Arcl> 
duke, when his marriage with her had been arranged 
between himself and the Oai'dinal of Lorraine, with the 
sanction of the Council of Trent. Elizabeth had played 
upon his humour, and he had reverted to the scheme 
which had at one time been so anxiously entertained 
by his- father and PhilipA The^^ of Spain’s own 
hopes of any ^ such solution of the English diflSculty 
Embarrass- Were Waning ; yet he was unwilling to offend 

meat of ^ ^ , T 

rhiup. the E mperor, and he would not throw away 
a card which might after all be the successful one. It 
was perhaps the suspicion that Philip was not acting 
towards her with entire sincerity which urged Mary 
Stuart into precipitancy ; or she might have wished 
to force Elizabeth into a position in which it would 
be impossible for any Catholic sovereign to counte-^ 
nance her. But Elizabeth, on the one hand, had been 
too cautious, and Philip, on the other, though wishing 
well to the Queen of Scots and evidently believing 
that she was the only hope of the Catholic cause in 
England, yet could not overcome his constitutional 
slowness. He was willing to help her, yet only as 

1 A noche recibi una carta de Chantonnay del 27 del pasado en que 
me escribe que habieado dicho al Emperador de parte de V. que si era 
necesario que, para que se hiciese el negocio del matrimonio del Arebiduqu*? 
con. la de Inglaterra, y. Mti. escribiese d la lieyna de su mano sobrello, y 
que el Emperador le habia respondido que no estaba desahueiado deste 
negoeiojy le diria lo que sobrello habia de escribir aY. Md. El deseo ea 
grande que [el Emperador] tiene a este negocio.” — De Silva to Philip 
Hovember 10 : MS* Simancas. 
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Elizabeth had helped the Scotch insurgents, with a 
secrecy which would enable him to disavow what he 
had done. He w'as afraid of the Huguenot tendencies 
of the French Government ; he was afraid that if he 
took an open part he might set a match to the mine 
which ^as about to explode in the Low Countries : he 
therefore repeated the cautions which Alva had given 
Beton at Bayonne ; he gave Yaxlee a bond October, 
for twenty tliousand crowns, which would be Soney ^ 
paid him by Granvelle at Brussels ; he prom* no 

ised if Elizabeth declared war to contribute 
such further sums as should be necessary, but he would 
do it oply under shelter of the name of the Pope and 
through the Pope’s hands ; in his own person he would 
take no part in the quarrel ; the time, he said, was not 
ripe. He insisted especially that Mary Stuart should 
betray no intention of claiming the English throne 
during Elizabeth’s lifetime. It would exasperate the 
Queen of England into decisive action, and justify her 
to some extent in an immediate appeal to arms.^ At 
little would he encourage the Queen of Scots to seek 
assistance from her uncles in France. She might 
accept money wherever she could get it, but to admit a 
French army into Scotland would create a greater 
danger than it would remove.^ 

With this answer Yaxlee was dismissed ; and so 
anxious was Philip that Mary Stuart should know his 
opinion that he enclosed a duplicate of his reply to De 
Silva, with directions that it should be forwarded imme- 
diately to Scotland, and with a farther credit for money 
should the Queen of Scots require it. 

1 “ Porque esto la escandalizaria mucho y daria gran ocasion para ejecu- 
tar contra cllos loque pudiese, yen alguna manerasenajustil?carsu causa.'* 
Answ'er to Yaxlee: Mignet, Vol. II. p. 200. 

■ ■ . s Ibid. ' 
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Yet Philip was more anxious for her success and 
more sincere in his desire to support her than might be 
gathered from his cautious language to her ambassador : 
and his real feelings may he gathered from a letter 
which he wrote after Yaxlee had left Segovia to Cardi- 
nal Pacheco, his minister at Rome. « 

PHILIP II. TO CAEDINAL PAGHECO.I 

October 16. 

I have received your letter of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, containing the message from" his Holiness on the 
assistance to be given to the Queen of Scots. As his 
Holiness desires to know my opinion, you must tell him 
first that his anxiety to befriend and support that most 
Philip ad- excellent and most Christian princess in her 
Popeto^i^end straits IS -Worthy of the zeal which he 

assistance, showii for the good cause, and is 

what his disposition would have led me to expect. Tlie 
Queen of Scots has applied to myself as well as to his 
Holiness ; and possessing as I do special knowledge of 
tlie condition of that country, and having carefully con- 
sidered the situation of affairs there, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions : — 

There are three possibilities — 

“1. Either the Queen of Scots may find herself at 
war only -with her own subjects, and may require assist- 
ance merely to reduce her own country to obedience 
and to maintain religion there ; or, 

2. The Queen of England, afraid for her own 
safety, may openly support the rebels and heretics in 
their insurrection, and herself undisguisedly declare 
war ; or, 

3. The Queen of Scots may attempt to extort by 

1 MS, Simancas. 
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arms the recognition of her claims on the English sno 
cession. 

In either or all of these contingencies his Holiness 
will act in a manner becoming his position and his char** 
acter if he take part ayowediy in her behalf I myself 
am unwilling to come prominently forward, but I am 
ready to give advice and assistance, and that in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Suppose the first case, that the Scotch rebels find 
210 support from any foreign prince, their strength can-, 
not then be great, and the Queen of Scots with very 
little aid from us will be able to put them down. It 
will be sufiicient if we send her money, which can be 
managed secretly ; and if his Holiness approves he will 
do well to send whatever sum he is disposed to give 
without delay. I shall myself do the same, and indeed 
I have already sent a credit to my ambassador in Eng- 
land for the Queen of Scots’ use. 

If the Queen of England takes an open part, more 
will be required of us, and secrecy will hardly be pos- 
sible even if we still confine ourselves to sending 
' money. Whatever be done, however, it is my desire 
that it be done entirely in his Holiness’s name. I will 
contribute in my full proportion ; his Holiness shall 
have the fame and the hone 

The last alternative is far more difficult. I foresee 
so many inconveniences as likely to arise from it that 
the most careful consideration is required before any 
step is taken. Nothing must be done prematurely i 
and his Holiness I think should write to the. Queen of 
Scots and caution her how she proceeds. A false move 
may ruin all, while if she abide her time she cannot 
fail to succeed. Her present care should be to attach 
her English friends to herself more firmly, and wher- 
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ever possible to increase their number ; bat above all 
she should avoid creating a suspicion that she aims at 
anything while the Queen of England is alive. The 
question of her right to the succession must be contin- 
ually agitated, but no resolution should be pressed for 
until success is certain. If she grasp at the crown too 
soon she will lose it altogether. Let her bide her time 
before she disclose herself, and meanwhile I will see in 
what form we can best interfere. The cause is the 
cause of Crod, of whom the Queen of Scots is the 
champion. We TO know assuredly that she is the 
sole gate through which religion can be restored In 
England ; all the rest are closed.” 

The unfortunate Yaxlee, having received his money 
November, in Flaudcrs, was hurrying back to his mistress, 
turning to -wheu he was caufiht in the Channel bv a 

Scotland, is 

drowned. JN ovom oer gale, and -was liung up on the 

coast of Northumberland a mangled body, recognizable 
only by the despatches found upon his person. They 
told Elizabeth little which she did not know already. ^ 
She wras perhaps relieved from the fear of an immediate 
interposition from Spain, the expectation of which, as 
much as any other cause, had led to the strangeness of 
her conduct. But she knew herself to be surrounded 
with pitfalls into which a false step might at any 
moment precipitate her ; and she could resolve on 
nothing. One day she thought of trying to persuade 
the Queen of Scots to establish religion ” on the Eng- 
lish model ; or if that could not be obtained that 
there might be liberty of conscience, that the Protes- 
tants might serve God their own way without molesta- 
tion,” ^ Then again, in a feeble effort to preserve her 

1 Instructions to Commissioners going to Scotland, November, 
€QitotiMSd.,Calig B.IO. 
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dignity, she would once more attempt to entrap the 
Queen of Scots into sending commissioners to England 
to sue fpr a settlement of the succession, which natu- 
rally did but increase Mary Stuart’s exasperation*^ 
Bothwell made a raid on the Borders, and carried off 
five or six English prisoners. The Earl of Bedford 
made reprisals, in the faint hope that it might force 
Elizabeth into a more courageous attitude. She first 
blamed Bedford ; then, stung by an insolent letter 
from the Queen of Scots, she flashed up with momen- 
tary pride and became conscious of her injustice to 
Murray. 

The Scotch Parliament was summoned for the en- 
suing February, when Murray and his friends would 
be required to appear, and if they failed to present 
themselves would be proceeded against for high trea- 
son. The Queen of Scots at Bitzio’s instigation was 
determined to carry an act of attainder and forfeiture 
against them, which Elizabeth felt herself bound in 
honour to make an effort to prevent. So anxious she 
had been for the first two months after they had come 
’ to England to disclaim connexion with them that she 
had almost allowed them to starve ; and Randolph on 
Christmas''day wrote to Cecil that Murray “ had not 
at that time two crowns in the world.” ^ Biit this 
neglect was less the result of deliberate care- 
lessness than of temporary panic ; and as the begins to 
alarm cooled down she recovered some per- seif, 
ception of the obligations under which she lay. 

At, length therefore, she consented for herself to 
name two commissioners if the Queen of Scots would 
SLsme two others ; and in writing on the subject to 

# Same to same, December 25: Ibid. 
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Kaiidolpb, under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might be, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray.” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
■meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly ^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
jaiwiajy. for the Earl.” ^ More painful evidence she 
could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Poster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the qnick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might ‘‘ increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away; and the time 
was fast appz’oacliing for the meeting of the ■"Scottish 
Parliament, The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her populaidty in England was invstantly 
tenfold increased; while from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was ^ 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence 
and practice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spam’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine he too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Grlasgow looks to be a : 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, January 10.' Scotch, MSS. Molls Eoune, 

* Same to same, February 2'. 
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only mto Scotland but into England, I liaYe cause to 
say to you ^ 

is written,” Ran dolpli reported to Leicester, 
‘‘that this Queen’s faction increaseth greatly among 
you, . I commend you for that ; for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or godly* 
Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England,” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fiftii, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the day 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league oatnoue 
had been formed between the Pope and the 
Ehig of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul, Nor was the consphacy confined 
to the Continent ; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
Mary Stuart had signed.^ At the moment wdien it 
ar'i’ived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was hesitating whether 
she should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen -mother’s messenger, M. de Yillemont, en- 
treated that she would under no circumstance whatever 
permit men to return to Scotland who had so long 
tlnvarted and obstructed her. The unexpected sup- 
port from France blew her passion into flame again ; ^ 

i Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March, 1565--68 : French MSS^ Molls Botm^ 

^ Randolph to Leicester, January 29: Scotch MSS. Molls Bouse, 

8 Randolplr to Cecil, Fehniary 7 ; JtOS. Ibid. 

^ Melville’s Memoirs, 

VOL. VIIl. 
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Eaiidolplij under her first and more generous impulse, 
she said that “ her chief intention in their meeting was, 
if it might be, that some good might be done for the 
Earl of Murray*” Her timidity came back upon her 
before she had finished her letter ; she scored out the 
words and wrote instead “ the chief intention of this 
meeting on our part is, covertly though not manifestly^ 
to procure that some good might be done 
January. Earl.” ^ More painful evidence she 

could scarcely have given of her perplexity and alarm. 

Bedford and Sir John Poster were named to repre- 
sent England. The Queen of Scots, as if in deliberate 
insult, named Bothwell as a fit person to meet with 
them ; and even this, though wounded to the quick, 
Elizabeth endured, lest a refusal might “increase her 
malice.” ^ 

So the winter months passed away; and the time 
was fast approaching for the meeting of the "Scottisli 
Parliament. The Queen of Scots was by this time 
pregnant. Her popularity in England was instantly 
tenfold increased ; while from every part of Europe 
warningc came thicker and thicker that mischief was 
in the wind. “ The young King and Queen of Scots,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Smith from Paris, “ do look for a 
further and a bigger crown, and have more intelligence 
and piactice in England and in other realms than you 
think for. Both the Pope’s and the King of Spain’s 
hands be in that dish further and deeper than I think 
you know. The ambassadors of Spain, Scotland, and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine be too great in their devices 
for me to like. The Bishop of Glasgow looks to be a 
cardinal, and to bring in Popery ere it be long, not 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, Jamiaiy 10 : Scotch MSS. Rolh Boom. 

* Same to same, Pebruary 3li Ltxmdome MSS, 
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only mto Scotland but into England, I bave cause to 
say to jQu vigilate ! ^ 

^‘It is written,’’ Randolpli reported to Leicester, 
that tins Queen’s faction increasetli greatly among 
you, . I commend you for tliat 5 for so shall you have 
religion overthrown, your country torn in pieces, and 
never an honest man left alive that is good or godly. 
Woe is me for you when David’s (Ritzio’s) son shall 
be a king of England.” ^ 

At length a darker secret stole abroad that Pius the 
Fifth, who had just succeeded to the Papal chair, had 
drawn away Catherine de Medici from the freer and 
nobler part of the French people ; that she had entered 
on the dark course which found its outcome on the day 
of St. Bartholomew ; and that a secret league oathoiic 
had been formed between the Pope and the EiifopeTor 
King of France and the Guises for the up- 
rooting of the reformed faith out of France 
by fair means or foul. ISTor 'was the conspiracy confined 
to the Continent; a copy of the bond had been sent 
across to Scotland which Randolph ascertained that 
’ Mary Stuart had signed.^ At the moment when it 
ai'rived she had been moved in some slight degree by 
Melville’s persuasions, and perhaps finding that Philip 
also advised moderation, she was hesitating whether 
she should not pardon the lords after all. But the 
Queen - mother’s messenger, M. de Viilemont, en- 
treated that she would under no circumstance whatever 
permit men to return to Scotland who had so long 
thwarted and obstructed her. The unexpected sup- 
port from France blew her passion into flame again ; ^ 

^ Sir T. Smith to Cecil, March, 156o--66 : French MBB, Folk Fotm, 
Bandolph to Leicester, January 29 : Scotch MBS. Folk Home* 
s Ihindolph to Cecil, Fehruaiy 7 : Ihid^ 

Melville’s ilfefwwrs. 
vox-, vin. 
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and slie looked only to the meeting of the Parliament, 
irom which the strength of the Protestants would now 
be absent, not only to gratify her own and Eitzio’s re- 
venge but to commence her larger and long-cherished 
projects. She determined to make an effort to induce 
le Estates to reestablish Catholicism as the religion 
of Scotland, leaving the Protestants for the present 
1 1 eitj of conscience, but with small prospect of 
retaining long a privilege which when in power they 
had refused to their opponents. 

The defeat of the Lords and the humiliating exhi- 
bition of Elizabeth’s fears had left Mary Stuart to out- 
war appearance mistress of the situation. There was 
no power in Scotland which seemed capable of resistino- 
ler. She wrote to Pius to congratulate him on her 

him that with the help of God and his Holiness she 
jould leap over the wall”! Bedford and Randolph 
ased to hope ; and Murray, in a letter modestly 
and mournfully beautiful, told Cecil that unless Eliza- 
beth interfered, of which he had now small expecta- 
ton for anything that he could judge ” he and his ' 
mends were wrecked foreyer.^ 

Suddenly, and from a quarter least expected, a little 
cloud rose over the halcyon prospects of the Queen of 
Scots, wrapped the heavens in blackness, and burst 

Mary Stuart was but a great actress. The “ woman ” 
had a drama of her own going on behind the scenes ; 
the theatre caught fire ; the mock heroics of the Cath- 
ohc crusade burnt into ashes; and a tremendous do- 
S Europe^^*^^ revealed before the astonished eyes 

Mwiay to Cecil, Jaiiuaiy »: Scotch MSS. RoUt Borne. 
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Towards tlie close of 1565 rumours rrent abroad in 
Edinburgh, coupled with the news that the Queen was 
enceinte, that she was less happy in her rcbruary. 
marriage than she had anticipated. She between the 
had expected Darnley to be passive in her isotsand 
hands, and she was finding that he was too band, 
foolish to be controlled : a proud, ignorant, self-willed 
boy was at the best an indifferent companion to an ac- 
complished woman of the world ; and when he took 
upon himself the airs of a king, when he affected to 
imle the country and still more to rule the Queen, lie 
very soon became intolerable. The first open differ- 
ence between them arose from the appointment of 
Bothwell as lieutenant-general in preference to Len- 
nox. The Lennox clan and kindred, the Douglases, 
the Ruthvens, the Lindsays, who were linked together 
in feudal affinity, took the affront to themselves ; and 
Darnley, siipported by his ftlends, showed his resent- 
ment by absenting himself from the Court. 

“ The Lord Darnley,” wrote Randolph on the 20th 
of December,^ ‘‘ followeth his pastimes more than the 
Queen is content withal ; what it will breed hereafter 
I cannot say, but in the mean time there is some mis- 
liking between them.” 

It was seen how Darnley at the time of liis marriage 
grasped at the title of king. As he found his wdshes 
thwai^ted he became anxious, and bis kinsmen with 
him, that the name should become a reality, Thecrow 
and *^tbe crown matrimonial” be legally 
secured to him at the approaching Parliament. But 
there were signs abroad that his wish would not be 
acceded to ; Mary Stuart was unwilling to part wnth 
her power for the same reason that Darnley required it. 

1 Scotch MSB* Molls House* 
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On Ohristmas-day Randolph wrote again of “ strange 
alterations.” A while ago,” he said,^ “ there was 
nothing but King and Queen ; now the Queen’s hus- 
band is the common word. He was wont in all writ^ 
ings to be first named ; now he is placed in the second. 
Lately there were certain pieces of money coined with 
their faces Henricus et Maria i these are called in and 
others framed. Some private disorders there are 
among themselves ; but because they may be but 
aiyianthmi ircB or ‘ household words ’ as poor men 
speak, it makes no matter if it grow no further.” 

Ill January a marked affront was passed on Darn- 
ley. M. Rambouillet brought from Paris the Order 
of the Cockle ” for him. A question rose about his 
shield. Had the crown matrimonial ” been intended 
for liim he would have been allowed to hear the royal 
arms. The Queen coldly bade give him his due,” 
and he was enrolled as Duke of Rothsay and Earl of 
Ross.2 Darnley retaliated with vulgar brutality. He 
gave roisteidng parties to the young French noblemen 
in Rambouillet’s train and made them drunk.^ 

One day he was dining with the Queen at the 
Loose living house of a merchant in Edinburgh. He was 
of Darnley. drinking hard as usual, and when she tried 
to check him ‘‘ he not only paid no attention to her 
remonstrance, hut also gave her such words as she left 
the place with tears.” Something else happened also, 
described as vicious,” the nature of which may be 
guessed at, at some festivity or other on Inch 
Island ; ” ^ and as a natural consequence the Queen 

Scctch MSB. Rolls Bouse* 

^ ^ 'Kmqx\ Hist07'y of the Reformation. 

® Sick with draughts of aqua composita.” 

^ Sir William Drury to Cecil, February 10 : Cotton MBS.^ Calig. B 10. 
Bnnted in Keith, 
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withdrew her compan j from the Lord Darnley ; a 
staircase coniieGted their rooms, but they slept apart*^ 

Side by side with the estrangement from her hus- 
band, Mary Stuart admitted Ritzio to closer 
and closer intimacy. Signor David, as he 
was called, became the Queen’s inseparable 
companion in the council-room and the cabinet. At 
all hours of the day he was to be found with her in her 
apartments. She kept late hours, and he was often 
alone with her till midnight. He had the control of 
all the business of the State ; as Dariiley grew trouble- 
some his presence was dispensed with at the Council, 
and a signet, the duplicate of the King’s, was intrusted 
to the favoured secretary. Finding himself so deeply 
detested by the adhei'ents of Lennox, Ritzio induced 
the Queen to show favour to those among the banished 
Lords who were most hostile to the King and were 
least detei'mined in their Protestantism. Chatelhe- 
rault was pardoned and allowed to return as a support 
against the Lennox faction in case of difficulty ; ^ while 
among the Congi'egation — as was seeli in one of Ran- 
dolph’s letters — the worst construction was placed on 
the relations between the Queen and the favourite. 

Thus a King’s party and a Queen’s party had 
shaped themselves within six months of the marriage : 
Scotland was the natural home of conspiracies, for law 
was powerless there, and social duty was overridden 

1 Kuthven’s Warm^lve: Keith. 

2 The Duke of Ghatelherault, finding so favourable address, hath much 
displeased both the King and his father, who is In great mislikiiig of the 
Queen. She is very weaiy of him. Thus it is that those that depend 
wholly on him are not liked of her, nor they that follow her in like manner 
are not liked of him, as David and others. If there should between her and 
the Lord Darnley arise such controversy as she could not well appease, the 
Duke’s aid she would use.’ ^ —Drury to Cecil, February 16: Gotion M8B,^ 
€(dig, B. 10 . 
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by tlie more sacred oTbligation of afBnity or private 
bond. On the 18th of February (the date is import 
tant) Randolph thus wrote to Leicester : — 

know now for certain that this Queen repenteth 
her marriage, that she hate th the King and all his kin ; 
I know that he knoweth himself that be hath a par- 
taker in play and game with him ; I know that there 
are practices in hand contrived between the father and 
the son to come by the crown against her will ; I know 
that if that take effect which is intended, David, with 
the consent of the King, shall have his throat cut 
within these ten days. Many things and grievouser 
and wmx'se are brought to my eai^s, yea of things in- 
tended against the Queen’s owm person.” ^ 

It was observed on the first return of Lennox that 
the enmities and friendships of liis family intei'sected 
and perplexed the leading division bet\veen Catholics 
and Protestants. Lord Darnley had been brought to 
Scotland as the srepresentative of the English Catholics 
and as a support to the Catholic faction ; but it was 
singular that the great Scottish families most nearly 
connected with him were Protestants ; wdiile the Gor- 
Divisions in the Hamiltons, the Betons, the rela- 

generally of Chatelherault, who was 
partly. Leiiiiox’s principal rival, were chiefly on the 
opposite side. The confusion hitherto had worked ill 
for the interests of the Reformers. Tlie House of 
Douglas had preferred the claims of blood to those of 
religion : the Earl of Euthven, though Murray’s friend, 
was Darnley’s uncle, ^ and had stood by the. Queen 

^ Printed In Tytier’s 0/ 

^ Buthven had married a half-fiister of Lady Margaret LennoJC, 
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throiigli the struggle of tlie'summer ; Lindsay, a Prot- 
estant to the backbone, had married a Douglas and 
went with the Earl of Morton ; the desire to secure 
the crown to a prince of their own blood and race had 
overweighed all higher and nobler claims. 

The desertion of so large a section of his friends had 
been the real cause of Murray’s failure ; Protestantism 
was not dead in Scotland, hut other interests had par- 
alyzed its vitality, just as four years befoi'e Murray’s 
eagerness to secure the English succession for his sister 
had led. him into his first and fatal mistake of support- 
ing her in refusing to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. 
The quaiTel between the Queen and her husband flung 
all parties hack into their natural places; Lennox, who 
twenty years before had been brought in from France 
in the interest of Henry the Eighth as a check on Car- 
dinal Betoii, drifted again into his old position in the 
front of the Protestant league ; and Darnky’s demand 
for the matrimonial crown, though in himself the mere 
clamour of disappomted vanity, was maintained by 
powerful noblemen, who though thej?- neither possessed 
nor deserved the confidence of the Reformers, yet were 
recognizing too late that they had mistaken their in- 
terest in leaving them. 

But the matrimonial crown it became every day 
more clear that Darnley was not to have ; Jealousy 
Ritzio above all others was held responsible ot iatko. 
Tor the Queen’s resolution to refuse it, and for this, as 
.br a thousand other reasons, lie ^vas gathering hatred 
cn his devoted head. A foreigner, who had come to 
Scotland two w^eax's before as a wandei'ing musician, 


was ihrusting liimself into the administration of the 
countiy, and pushing from their places the fierce lords 
who Ixad been accustomed to dictate to their sovereign* 
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As a last stroke of insolence, he was now aiming at the 
Chancellorship, of which the Queen was about to de-* 
prive, in his favour, the great chief of the House of 
Douglas. 

While their blood was set on fire ivith these real 
and fancied indignities, Lord Darnley, if his word 
was to be believed, went one night between twelve 
and one to the Queen^s room. Finding the door 
locked lie knocked, but could get no answer. At 
length, after he had called many times, and had threat- 
ened to break the lock, the Queen drew back the bolt. 
He entered, and she appeared to be alone, but on 
searching he found Ritzio half-dressed, in a closet.^ 

Darnley’s word was not a good one : he was capable 
of inventing such a story to compass his other pur- 
poses, or if it was true it might have been innocently 
explained. The Queen of Scots frequently played 
cards with Ritzio late into the night, and being' a per- 
son entirely careless of appearances, she might easily 
have been alone with him’ with no guilty intention 
under the conditions which Darnley described. How- 
ever it was, he believed or pretended that he had 
Darnley fcuud evidence of his dishonour, and commu- 
Queeuof uicated bis discovery to Sir George Douslas, 

xiiifaitliful- o o 

ness. another of his mother’s brothers, who, at 
Daimley’s desire, on the 10th of February informed 
the Earl of Ruthven. 

i L’une cause de la mort de David est que le Roy quelques jours aupa- 
ravant, environ une heuxe apr^s minuict, seroit all^- heurter a la chambre cle 
ladicte dame, qui estoit auclessus de la sienne; et d’anltant que apr^s avoir 
pliiBieurs fois heurt^ ron ne luy respondoit point il auroit apeli^ souvcmt 
la Royne, la priant de ouvrir, et endn la metia^ant de rompre. la porte ; a 
cause de quay elle lui auroit ouyert. Laqiieile ledict Roy trouva seule 
dedans ladicte chambre; mais ayant cberclit^ partout il auroit trouvi? dedans 
eon cabinet ledict David en chemise, convert seulleraent d’une robbe four- 
r4e,” *>-xVnalyse d’une d«5pSche deM, de Fobc h la Eeyne m^’re: Teulefc, 
Vol II. p. 267. 
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! Once before, it appeared, ‘Hhe nobility had given 

: Darnley counsel suitable to his honour — that is to 

; say , they had in timated to him their own views of Rit- 

zio’s proceedings and character. Darnley had be- 
trayed them to the Queen, who had of course been 
exasperated. Ruth ven had been three months ill ; he 
was then scarcely able to leave his bed, and * was in- 
clined at first to run into no further trouble ; but 
pressed at length by Darnley’s oatlis and entreaties, he 
saw in what had occurred an o])portmiity for undoing 
his work of the summer, and for bringing back the 
banished Lords. Parliament was to meet in the first 
week in March to proceed with the forfeitures, so that 
no time was to be lost. Ruthven consulted Argyle, 
who was ready to agree to anything which would save 
Murray from attainder. Maitland, who, since his con- 
duct about the marriage, had been under an eclipse, 
gave his warm adhesion ; and swiftly and Conspiracy 
silently the links of the scheme were welded. Ritzidand 
The plan was to punish the miserable minion Murray, 
wdio, wdiatever his other oflFences, was notoiaously tlie 
chief instigator of the Queen’s bitterness against her 
brother, and to give the coveted crown matrimomal to 
Darnley, provided he on his part “ 'would take the 
part of the Lords, bring them back to their old rooms, 
and establish religion as it was at the Queen’s home- 
coming.’’ ^ 

p- The conspirators, for their mutual security, drew a 

bond,” to which they required Darnley ’s signature, 
that he might not afterwards evade his responsibility. 
On their side, they “ undertook to be liege subjects to 
the said Prince Henry, to take part witli him in all his 
.lawful actions, causes, and quarrels, to be friends to his 

I 1 Eandolpli to Cecil, February 20 : iScofc/i i¥>S/S. 
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friends and enemies fco Ills enemies.” At tlie Parlia- 
ment they would obtain for him the crown matrimo- 
nial for his life ; ” and failing the succession of their 
sovereign, they would maintain Ins right to the crown 
of Scotland after her death.” Religion should be 
maintained and established as it w^as on the arrival 
of their sovereign lady in the realm.” They would 
spare neither life, lands, goods, noi* possessions in set- 
ting forward all things to the advancement of the said 
noble prince, and would intercede with the Queen of 
England for favour to be shown both to himself and 
to his mother.” 

Darnley promised in return that the banished noble- 
men “ should have free remission of all their faults ” 
as soon as the possession of the crown matrimonial en- 
abled him to pardon them, and till he obtained it he 
undertook to prevent their impeachment. The Loixls 
might return at once to Scotland In full possession of 
their lands, titles, and goods.” If they were med- 
dled with,” he would stand by them to the uttermost, 
and religion should be established as they desired.^ 
Copies of these articles were carried by swift mes- 
sengers to Newcastle. Ri trio’s name was not men- 
tioned / there was nothing in them to show that more 
was intended than a forcible revolution on the meet- 
ing of Parliament ; and such as they were, they were 
promptly signed by Murray and his friends, Argyle 
subscribed, Maitland subscribed, Rutliven subscribed ; 
Morton hesitated, but at the crisis of his uncertainty, 
Mary Stuart innocently carried out her threat of de- 
priving him of the Chancellorship, and he added his 
name in a paroxysm of anger. It need not be sup- 
posed that the further secret was unknown to any of 
1 Bond subscribed March G, 1566: /Scotch MSS. Rolh Eouse» 
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them, but it was undesirable to commit the darker feat« 
ures ot tlie plot to formal writing. 

Meanwhile the Queen of Scots, all unconscious of 
the deadly coil •which ■was gathering round her, had 
chosen the moment to order Randolph to leave is 

.Scotland. She entertained not the faint- 
;est suspicion of the conspiracy, but she knew 
that the English ambassador had shared Murray’s 
secrets, that he had been Elizabeth’s instrument in 
keeping alive in Scotland the Protestant faction, and 
that so long as he remained, the party whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather round. Be- 
lieving that she could do nothing which Elizabeth 
would dare to resent, she called him before the 
Council, charged him with holding intercourse with 
her rebels, and bade him begone.^ The opportunity 
was ill selected, for Elizabeth had been for some time 
recovering her firmness j she had sent Murray money 
for his private necessities j in the middle of Febru- 
xiry she had so far overcome both her economy and 
her timidity that she supplied him with a thousand 
pounds, to be employed in the common cause and 
maintenance of religion ^ and before she heard of 
the treatment of Randolph, she had taken courage to 
write with something of her old manner to the Queen 
^f Scots herself. 

She had not intended,” she said, to have written 
m the subject again to her, but hearing that her inter- 
session hitherto in favour of the Lords had been not 
^nly fruitless, but that at the approaching Parliament 

3 . The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth., February 20 ; Scotch MSS, Molk 
Bou&e, ■ ■ 

2 Acknowledgment by the Earl of Murray of the receipt of money? ^jssi 
Queen’s Majesty, February, 1566 ; Ibid. 
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the Queen of Scots meant to proceed to the worst ex- 
tremities, she would no longer forbear to speak her 
mind.” The Earl of Murray had risen in arms against 
her only to prevent her marriage and for the defence 
of his own life from the malice which was borne him ; 
he was the truest and best of her wsubjects ; and there- 
fore, she said, “ in the interest of both the realms we 
are moved to require you to have that regard that the 
Earl and others with him may be received to your 
grace, or if not that you -will for.bear proceeding against 
him and the others until some better opportunity move 
you to show them favour*’’ ^ 

In this mood Elizabeth was not inclined to bear with 
patience the dismissal of her ambassador. Proudly and 
coldly she replied to Mary Stuart’s announcement of 
what she had done, that inasmuch as the Queen of 
Scots had been pleased to break the usages of nations 
and pass this affront upon her, as this was the fruit of 
the long forbearance which she had herself shown, she 
would be better advised before she entered into any 
further correspondence ; she would take such measures 
as might be necessary for her own defence ; and for the 
Earl of Murray, to deal plainly, she could not for her 
honour and for the opinion she had of his sincerity and 
loyalty towards Ins country but see him relieved in 
England, whereof she thought it convenient to adver- 
Ma ii Queen of Scots : if harm came of it 

slie trusted God would convert the evil to 
those that were the cause of it.”^ , 

The first and probably the second of these letters 
never reached their destination ; the events which vrere 

1 Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, February 21: Bcotch MSB. RolU 
Mouse. 

^ Same to same, ilarch 3 : Lansdowne MSS. 8. 
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going forward in Scotland rendered entreaties and 
threats in behalf of M array alike unnecessary.^ Ran- 
dolph, though ordered off, was nn willing to go till he 
saw the execution of the plot : he made excuses for 
remaining till an escort came to his door with orders to 
see him over the frontiers, and he was compelled to 
obey. Bothwell met him on the road to Berwick with 
apologies and protests ; but Randolph said he knew that 
Bothwell and one other — no doubt Ritzio — were 
those who had advised his expulsion. They desired to 
force Elizabeth to declare war, when Bothwell hoped 
“ to wdn his spurs.” ^ 

Far enough was the Queen of Scots from the tri- 
umphant war which she was imagining ; far enough 
w'as Bothwell from his spurs, and Ritzio from his Chan- 
cellorship and the investiture of the lands of Min’ray, 
The mine W'as dug, the train was laid, the match was 
lighted, to scatter them and their pi'ojects all to the 
winds. 

The Parliament was summoned for Monday the 11th 
of Pebruaj'y ; on the 12th the Bill of Attainder against 
the Lords wui to he brought forward and pressed to im- 
mediate completion. On Friday the 8th the conspira- 
tors sent a safe-conduct signed by Darnley to bring 
Murray back to Scotland. Lord Hume had been gained 
over and had undertaken to escort his party through 
the marches, and before the Earl and his companions 
could reach Edinburgh all would be over.® 

The outline of the intended proceedings was sketched 

t “ A great business is in band in Scotland, which will bring about the 
recall of the Earl of Murray, so that we have forborne to forward your Maj- 
esty’s letters in his behalf.” — Eandolpli and Bedford to Elizabeth, March 
dt Scotch MSS. Bolls House, ' 

2 Randolph to Cecil, March 6 : A/ S', Ibid. 

s Bedlbrd and liandolph to Cecil and Leicester, March 8: il/^. Ibid. 
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by Randolph for Cecil’s information on his arrival at 
Berwick. 

BEDFOED kWO BATOOLPH TO CECn^.i 

Berwick, March 

The Lord Darnley, weary of bearing the name of a 
Aflketcb of king and not having the honour pertaining to 
B^n/toCwii. such a dignity, is in league with certain of the 
lords for a great attempt, whereby the noblemen now 
out of their country may without great difEculty be 
restored and in the end tranquillity ensue in that coun- 
try. Somewhat we are sure you have heard of diverse 
discords and jars between the Queen and her husband ; 
partly for that she hath refused hiin the crown matri- 
monial, partly for that he hatli assured knowledge of 
such usage of himself as altogether is intolerable to be 
borne, which if it were not over-well known w^e would 
both be very loth that it could be true* To take away 
this occasion of slander he is himself determined to be 
at the apprehension and execution of him wdiom he is 
able manifestly to charge with the crime, and to have 
done him the most dishonour that can be to any man, 
much more being as he is. We need not more plainly 
describe the person — you have heard of the man 
whom we mean. 

“ The time of execution and performance of these 
matters is before the Parliament, as near as it is. To 
this determination there are pidvy in Scotland these ~ 
Argjde, Morton, Ruthven, Boyd, and Lidington ; in 
England these — Murray, Grange, Rothes, myself 
(Bedford), and the writer hereof (Randolph). 

If the Queen will not yield to persuasion, we know 
not how they propose to proceed. If she make a power 
^ Scotch MSB. Bolh B(ms6, 
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at borne sbe will be fought with ; if she seek aid from 
abroad the country will be placed at the Queen’s Maj- 
esty’s disposal to deal as she think fit.” 

Ill the blindness of confidence, and to prevent the 
chance of failure in Parliament, Mary Stuart Meeting of 
had collected the surviving peers of the old Parliament. 

spiritual estate,” the Catholic bishops and abbots, and 
placed them “ ill the antient manner,” intending, as she 
herself declared,^ “ to have done some good anent the 
restoring the auld religion, and to have proceeded 
against the rebels according to their demerits.” On 
Thitrsday the 7th she presided in person at tlie choice 
of the Lords of the Articles, naming with her own 
mouth “ such as would say what she thought expedient 
to the forfeiture of the banished Lords ; ” and on ITri- 
day there was a preliminary meeting at the Tolbooth 
to prepare the Bill of Attainder. The Lords of the 
Articles,® carefully as they had been selected, at first 
reported ‘Vthat they could find no cause sufficient for 
so severe a measure.” ^ The next day — Saturday — 
the Queen appeared at the Tolbooth in person, and 
after “great reasoning and opposition ” carried her 
point. “ There -was no other way but the 
Lords should he attainted.” ^ The Act was Murray, 
drawn, the forfeiture was decreed, and required only 
the sanction of the Estates.^ 

1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2 t Keith. 

2 Euthveu’s Narrative , — “Who chose the Lords of the .Articles?” 
Hath veil said to the Queen. *^Kot I,” said the Queen. “ Saving your 
presence,” said he, “ you chose them all, and nominated them ’* 

^ The Lords of the Articles were a committee chosen from the Three 
Estates, and according to law, chosen Sy the Estates, to prepare the meaie^ 
nres which were to be submitted to Parliament, 

Kuthven’s iVa7Trtfo’i7e. 

^ Knox. 

® The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, April 2: Keith 
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The same clay, perhaps at the same hour, when 
Mary Stuart was exulting in the consciousness of tri-* 
umph, the conspirators were completing their prepara-* 
tions. Sunday the 10th had been the day on which 
they had first fixed to strike their blow. But Darnley 
was impatient. He swore that if the slaughter was 
not hasted ” he would stab David in the Queen’s pres- 
ence with his own hand. Each hour of delay was an 
additional risk of discovery, and it was agreed that the 
deed should be done the same evening. Euthven pro- 
posed to seize Ritzio in his own room, to try him be- 
fore an extemporized tribunal, and to hang him at the 
market cross. So commonplace a proceeding however 
would not satisfy the imagination of Darnley, ■who 
desired a more dramatic revenge ; he would have his 
enemy seized in the Queen’s own room, in the very 
sanctuary of bis intimacy; ‘‘ where she might be 
taunted in his presence because she had not entertained 
her husband as she ought of duty.” The ill-spirited 
boy, in retaliation for treatment which went, it is likely, 
no further than coldness and contempt, had betrayed 
or invented his own disgrace, to lash liis kindred into 
fury and to break the spirit of the proud woman who 
had humbled him with her scorn. 

The Queen’s friends — Huntly, Athol, Sutherland, 
Bothwell, Livingston, Fleming, Sir James Balfour, and 
others — were in Edinburgh for the Parliament, and 
had rooms in Holyrood ; but as none of them dreamt 
of danger there were no troops there but the ordinary 
guard, which was scanty and could be easily overpow- 
ered. It was arranged that as soon as darkness had 
closed in, the Earl of Morton, with a party of the Doug- 
lases and their kindred, should silently surround the 
palace : at eight o’clock the doors sliould be seized and 
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no person permitted to go out or in ; while Morton 
himself, with a sufficient mimber of trusted friends, 
should take possession of the staircase leading to the 
Queen’s rooms, and cut off communication with the 
rest of the building. Meanwhile the rest — i>ianof tia« 
But a plan of the rooms is necessary to make 
the story intelligible. The suite of apart- ^^lyrood. 
ments occupied by Mary Stuart were on the first floor 
in the northwest angle of Holyrood Palace. They 
commniiicated in the usual way by a staircase with the 
large inner quadrangle. A door from tlie landing led 
directly into the presence chamber ; inside the presence 
chamber was the bedroom; and beyond the bedroom a 
small cabinet or boudoir not more than twelve feet 
square, containing a sofa, a table, and two or three 
chairs. Here after the labours of the day the Queen 
gave her little supper parties. Darnley’s rooms were 
immediately below", connected with the bedroom by a 
narrow spiral stamcase, wdiich opened close to the little 
door leading into the cabinet. 

“ Knowing the King’s character, and that he would 
have a lusty princess afterwards in his arms,” the con- 
spirators required his subscription to anotlier bond, by 
which he declared that all that was done ^bemuraey 
‘‘was his own device and intention;” and 
then after an early supper together, Ruthven, though 
so ill that he could hardly stand, with liis brother 
George Douglas, Ker of Faldonside, and one other, 
followed Darnley to his room, and thence with hushed 
breath and stealthy steps they ascended the winding 
stairs. A tapestry curtain hung before the cabinet. 
Leaving his companions in the bedroom, Darnley raised 
it and entered. Supper was on the table ; the Queen 
was sitting on the sofa, Kitzlo in a chair opposite to her, 
YOL. vm. 17 
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and Murray’s loose sister, tlie Countess of Argyle, on 
one side. Arthur Erskine the equerry, Lord Robert 
Stuart, and the Queen’s French physician were in at- 
tendance standing* 

Darnley placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side* 
She asked him if he had supped. He muttered some- 
thing, threw Ills arm round her waist, and kissed her. 
As she shrunk from him half surprised, the curtain was 
again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, 
his corslet glimmering through the folds of a crimson 
sash, a steel cap on his head, and his face pale as if he 
had risen from the grave, stood the figure of Ruthven. 

Glaring for a moment on Darnley, and answering 
his kiss wfith the one word ‘‘ Judas,’" Mary Stuart con- 
fronted the awful apparition, and demanded the mean- 
ing of the mtrusion. 

Pointing to Ritzio, and with a voice sepulchral as 
his features, Ruthven answered: 

Let yon man come forth : he has been here over 
long.” 

What has he done ? ’’ the Queen answered ; ‘‘ he 
is here by my will.” “ What means this? ” she said, 
turning again on Darnley. 

The caitifp heart was already flinching. “ Ce n’est 
rien!” he muttered. “ It is nothing ! ” ^ But those 
whom he had led into the business would not let it end 
in nothing. 

“ Madame,” said Ruthven, “ he has offended your 
honour ; he has offended your husband’s honour ; he 

1 Bedford and Eandolph in their report from Bendck, said the King 
answered, “It was against her honour.” But these words were used 
Knthven. An original report, printed by Teulet, Vol. II. p. 262, compared 
with that given by Maiy herself in the letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
printed in Keith, creates a belief that the words in the text were those 
which Darnley really used. They are more in keeping with his charactey. 
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has caused your Majesty to banish a great part of the 
nobility that he might be made a lord ; he has been 
the desti'oyer of the cominonwealth, and must learn 
his duty better.’^ 

‘‘ Take the Queen your wife to you,’’ he said to 
Darnley, as he strode forward into the cabinet. 

The Queen started from her seat “ all amazed,” and 
threw herself in his way, wdiile Eitzio cowered trem- 
bling behind her and clung to her dress. 

Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering 
from their astonishment, and seeing Ruthven apparently 
alone, “made at him to thrust him out.” 

“ Lay no hands on me,” Ruthven cried, and drew 
his dagger ; “ I wdll not be handled.” In another 
moment Faldonside and George Douglas were at his 
side. Faldonside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast; 
the bedroom door behind was burst open, and the dark 
throng of Morton’s follovrers poured in. Then all was 
confusion ; the table was upset, Lady Argyle catching 
a candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s ai’ms and bade him hold her ; while Faldon- 
side bent Ritzio’s little finger back till he shrieked with 
pain, and loosed the convulsive grasp with which he 
clung to his mistress. 

“ Do not hurt him,” Mary said, faintly, “ If he 
has done wrong he shall answer to justice.” 

“ This shall justify him,” said the savage Faldonside, 
drawing a cord out of his pocket. He flung a noose 
round Ritzio’s body, and while George Douglas 
snatched the King’s dagger from its sheath, the poor 
wretch was dragged into the midst of the scowling 
crowd and borne away into the darkness. He caught 
Mary’s bed as he passed ; Faldonside struck him 
pharply on the wrist ; he let go with a shriek, and as 
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lie was hurried through the auteroom the cries of his 
agony came back upon Mary’s ear : “ Madame^ ma« 
dame, save me I save me I — justice — I am a dead 
man ! spare my life I ’’ 

Unhappy one ! his life would not be spared. They 
had intended to keep him prisoner through the night, 
and hang him after some form of trial ; but vengeance 
would not wait for its victim. He was borne alive, as 
far as the stairhead, when George Douglas, with the 
words, This is from the King,” di*ove Darnley’s dag- 
ger into his side : a moment more and the whole fierce 
crew^ were on him like hounds upon a mangled wolf; 
he %vas stabbed through and through, with a liate 
which death was not enough to satisfy, and w^as then 
dragged head foremost down the staircase, and lay at 
its foot with sixty wmunds in him. 

So ended Ritzio, unmourned by living soul, save her 
whose favour had been his ruin, unheeded, now that 
he was dead, as common carrion, and with no epitaph 
on his remains except a few brief words from an old 
servant of the palace, so pathetic because so common- 
place. The body was carried into the lodge and flung 
upon a chest to be stripped for burial. ‘‘'Here is his 
destiny,” the porter moralized as he stood by ; “for on 
this chest was his first bed when he came to this place, 
and there now he lieth, a very niggard and misknown 
knave.” ^ 

The Queen meanwhile fearing the worst, hut not 
knowing that Ritzio actually was dead, had struggled 
into her bedroom, and was there left with Ruthven 
and her husband. Ruthven bad followed the crowd 
for a moment, but not caring to leave Darnley alone 
‘with lier, had returned. She had thrown herself soIh 

1 !ButIivea’s jVarraiw. 
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bing upon a seat; the Earl bade her not be afraid^ no 
harm was meant to her; what was done was by the 
King’s order. 

“Yours!” she said, turning on Darnley as on a 
snake; “ was this foul act yours? Coward! wretch! 
did I raise you out of the dust for this ? ” 

Driven to bay, he answered sullenly that he had good 
cause ; and then his foul nature I’ushing to his lips, he 
flung brutal taunts at her for her intimacy with Eitzio, 
and complaints as nauseous of her treatment of him- 
self.^ 

“ Well,” she said, “ you have taken your last of me, 
and your farewell ; I shall never rest till I give you as 
sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.” 

Euthven tried to soothe her, but to no purpose. 
Could she have trampled Darnley into dust upon the 
spot she would have done it. Catching sight of the 
empty scabbard at his side, she asked him where his 
dagger was. 

He said he did not know. 

“It will be known hereafter,” she said; “it shall 
® be dear blood to some of you if David’s be spilt. Poor 
David ! ” she cried, “ good and faithful servant ! may 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

Fainting between illness an4 excitement, Euthven 

1 The expressions themselves are better Tinproduced. The conversation 
rests on the evidence of Rathven, which is considerably better than Darn- 
ley’s, and if it was faithfully related might justify Randolph’s view of the 
possible parentage of James the Sixth. But the recollection of a person 
who had been just concerned in so tremendous a scene was not likely to be 
very exact. Bedford and Randolph believed the worst ; “It is our part,” they 
said in a despatch to the English Council, “rather to pass the matter over 
in silence than to make any rehearsal of things committed to ns in secret; 
but we know to whom we write; ” and they went on to describe the sup- 
posed conversation word for word as Ruthvcn related it. Those wdio are 
curious in Court scandals may refer to this letter, vriiich has been printed 
by Mr. Wright in the first volume of ElizabUU cmd her Tmei. 
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with a half apology sank into a chair and called for 
wine. 

Is this your sickness? ’’ she said bitterly. ^‘If l 
die of my child, and the commonwealth* come to ruin, 
there are those who will revenge me on the Lord 
Euthven.” Running over the proud list of friends wdth 
which she had fooled her fancy, she threatened him 
with Philip, and Charles, and Maximilian, and her 
uncles, and the Pope. 

‘‘ Those are over great persons,” Buthven answered, 
‘‘to meddle with so poor a man as me. No harm is 
meant you. If aught has been done to-night which 
you misllke, your husband, and none of us, is the 
cause,” 

The courage and strength with which the Queen 
had hitherto borne up began to give way. 

“ What — what have I done to be thus handled ? ” 
she sobbed. 

“ Ask your husband,” said the Earl. 

“No,” she said, “I will ask you. I will set my 
crown before the Lords of the Articles, and if they 
find I have ofiended, let them give it where they 
please.” 

“ Who chose the Lords of the Articles ? ” Ruthven 
answered wotli a smile * “ you chose them all.” 

At this moment the boom was heard of the alarm 
bell in Edinburgh. A page rushed in to say that 
there was fighting in the quadrangle ; and the Earl, 
leaning heavily on a servant’s arm, rose and went 
down. Huntly, Siitlierland, and Both well, hearing 
the noise and confusion, had come out of their rooms 
to know what it meant. Morton’s followers required 
them to surrender : they Had called a few servants 
about them, and were defending themselves against 
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heavy odds when Ruth ven appeared. 111 as he was, 
he thrust himself into the meI4e, conimaiided both 
sides to di*op their arms, and by the glare of a torch 
read to them Darnley’s bond, ‘VThe banished earls,’’ 
he said, would be at Holyrood in the morning, and 
he prayed that all feuds and passions might be buried 
in the dead man’s grave*” 

The Queen’s friends, surprised and outnumbered, 
affected to be satisfied ; the leadei’s on both sides 
shook hands ; and Both well and Huntly withdi’ew to 
their own apartments, forced open the windows, 
dropped to the ground and fled. 

This distui’hance was scarcely over when the Pro- 
yost of Edinburgh came put of the Canongate with 
four hundred of the town guard, and demanded the 
meaning of the uproar. The Provost was a supporter 
of the Queen ; Mary dashed from her seat, wrenched 
back the casement, and cried out for help, 

“ Sit down,” some ruffian cried, If you stir you 
shall be cut in collops and flung over the walls.” ^ 

^ She was dragged away, and Darnley, whose voice was 
well known, called out that the Queen was well, that 
what had been done was done by orders from himself, 
and that they might go home. The citizens bore no 
good will to Ritzio: too familiar with wild scenes to 
pay much heed to them, they inquired no further, and 
went back to their homes, leaving eighty of their num- 
ber to assist Morton in the guard of the palace. 

Ruthven returned for a moment, but only to call 
Darnley away and leave the Queen to her rest. The 
King withdrew, and with him all the other actors in 

speaker is not known, Mary says in her letter to the Archbishop 
m Glasgow, **The Lords in our face declared that we should be cut down.’' 

it was not Kuth yen, who was still absent* 
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the late tragedy who had remained in the scene of it. 
The ladies of the court -were forbidden to enter, and 
Mary Stuart was locked alone into her room amidst the 
traces of the fray, to seek such repose as she could find. 

So closed Saturday the 9th of March at Holyrood, 
Murder of The Same night another dark deed was done 
AdamBiaek. Edinburgh, whicli passed scarce noticed ill 
the agitation of the murder of Ritzio. Mai'y of Lor- 
raine, the year before her death, had a chaplain named 
Adam Black ; he w^as a lax kind of man, and after 
being detected in sundry moral improprieties, had been 
banished to England, where he held a cure in the 
English Church xiear Newcastle. His old habits 

■ .O" ■ 

remained with him : he acknowledged to Lord Bedford 
one bad instance of seduction ; but it is to be supposed 
that he had merit of some kind, for Mary Stuart, as 
soon as she was emancipated from the first thraldrom 
of the Puritans, recalled him, took him into favour, and 
appointed him one of the court preachers. He had bet- 
ter have remained in Northumberland. A citizen en- 
countered him a little before Christmas in some room 
or passage where he should not have been. He ® 
received “ two or three blows with a cudgel and one 
with a dagger,” and had been since unable to leave his 
bed. While Edinburgh was shuddering over the scene 
in the palace, a brother or husband -who had matter 
against the chaplain — - the same, perhaps, who had 
stabbed him — finished his work, and murdered the 
wounded wretch where he lay.^ 

In the morning at daybreak a proclamation went 
out in the King’s name that the Parliament was post- 
poned, and that all bishops, abbots, and Papists 
»hottld depart the town.” Murray was expected in a 
1 Kandolph to Cecil, March 13 ; Bcotch MBS. Rolls Hom^* 
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few hom*s ; no one knew bow deep or how far the 
conspiracy had gone, and the Catholics, uncertain 
what to do, offered no resistance. What was to be 
done with the Queen was the next difHculty. They 
had caged their bird, but it might be less easy to hold 
her ; and if they believed the Queen 'was crushed or 
broken, the conspirators knew little of the temper 
which they had undertaken to control : sleeping behind 
that grace of form and charm of manner there lay a 
spirit which no misfortune could tame — a nature like 
a panther’s, merciless and beautiful — and along with 
it everj^ dexterous art by which women can outwit the 
coarser intellects of men. 

In the silence and solitude of that awful night, she 
nerved herself for the wmrk before her. With the 
grey of the twilight she saw Sir James Melville pass- 
ing under her window, and called to him to bring the 
city guard and rescue her ; but Melville bowed and 
passed on ; at that moment rescue was impossible \ 
she had nothing to depend upon but her own courage 
and her husband’s folly. Could she escape, her friends 
would rally round her, and her first thought was to fly 
in the disguise of one of her gentlewomen. But to 
escape alone, even if possible, would be to leave Darn- 
ley with the Lords ; she resolved to play a bolder game, 
to divide him fi'om them, and carry him off, and to 
leave them without the name of a king to shield their 
deed. 

In the first agony of passion, she had been swept 
away from her self-control, and she had poured on her 
husband the full stream of her hate and scorn. He 
returned to her room on the Sunday morning to find 
her in appearance subdued, composed, and Marystuart 

on . ^ rr\ -X r rt * galllS CVef 

aflectioiiate. lo Mary Stuart it was an easy namiey 
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matter to play upon the selfish, cowardly, and sensual 
nature of Darnley, As Ruthven liad foreseen, she 
worked upon him by her caresses ; she persuaded him 
that he had been fatally deceived in his supposed in- 
juries ; but she affected to imagine that he had been 
imposed on by the arts of others, and when he lied she 
pretended to believe him. She uttered no word of re- 
proach, but she appealed to him through the child — 
his child ^ — whose safety was endangered; and she 
prayed that at least, situated as she was, she might not 
be left entirely amoiig men, and that her ladies might 
be allowed to attend her. 

Soft as the clay of which he was made, Damley ob- 
tained the reluctant consent of Morton and Ruthven. 
The ladies of the palace were admitted to assist at the 
Queen’s morning toilet, and the instant use she made 
of them was to communicate with Hiintly and Both- 
well. The next point was to obtain larger liberty for 
herself. Towards the afternoon “ she made as though 
she would part with her child ; ” a midwife was sent 
for, who with the French physician insisted that she 
must be removed to a less confined air. To Darnley « 
she maintained an attitude of dependent tenderness; 
and fooled in his idle pride by the prayers of the 
woman whom he believed that he had brought to his 
feet, he w^as led on to require that the guard should be 
removed from the gate, and that the exclusive charge 
of her should be committed to himself. 

The conspirators, ‘‘ seeing that he was growing ef- 
feminate, liked his proposals in no way ; ” they Avarned 
him that if he yielded so easily “ both he and they 
would have cause to repent ; ” and satisfied that the 
threat of miscarriage was but trick and policy,” they 
refused to dismiss a man from his post, and watched 
the palace with unremitting vigilance. 
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So passed Sunday, As the dusk closed in a troop 
of horse appeared on the road from Dunbar, netumof 
In a few moments more the Earl of Murray 
was at the gate. 

It was not thus that Mary Stuart had hoped to meet 
her brother. His head sent home by Botliwell from 
the Border, or Iiimself brought back a living prisoner, 
with the dungeon, the scaffold, and the bloody axe — 
these were the images which a few weeks or days be- 
fore she had associated with the next appearance in 
Edinburgh of her father’s son. Her feelings had un- 
dergone no change. He knew some secrets about her 
which she could not pardon the possessor, and she 
hated him with the hate of hell ; but the more deep-set 
passion paled for the moment before a thirst for revenge 
on Ritzio’s murderers. 

On alighting the Earl was copducted immediately 
to the Queen’s presence. The accomplished actress 
threw herself sobbing into his arms. 

Oh my brother,” she said as she kissed him, if 
you had been here I should not have been so iincourt- 
eously handled.” 

=. Murray had a free and generous nature.” But a 
few hours had passed since she had forced the unwill- 
ing Lords of the Articles to prepare a Bill of Attainder 
against him ; hut her shame, her seeming helplessness, 
and the depth of her fall touched him, and he shed 
tears. 

The following moniing Murray, Ruthven, Morton, 
and the rest of the party, met to consider the 

. . . , % 1, , _ . - , Marchll. 

next step which they siiould take. Little is 
known of their deliberations except from the suspected 
source of a letter from Mary Stuart to the Arclibisbop 
of Glasgow. Some, she said, proposed to keep her a 
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perpetual prisoner, some to put her to death, some 

that she should be warded in Stirling Castle till she 
had approved in Parliament what they had done, es- 
tablislied their religion, and given to the King the 
whole government of the realm.” 

Some measure of this sort they 'were without doubt 
prepared to venture; it had been implied in the very 
nature of their enterprise : yet to carry it out they re- 
quired Darnley’s countenance, and fool and coward as 
they knew him to be, they had not fathomed the depth 
of his imbecility and baseness. While the Lords were 
in consultation, the Queen had wmrmed the whole 
secret from him ; he told her of the plot for the return 
of Murray and his friends, with the pi'omises which 
had been made to himself ; he revealed every name 
that he knew, concealing nothing save that the murder 
had been his own act and design and provoked by his 
accusations against herself ; he had forgotten that his 
own handwriting could be produced in deadly witness 
against him. From that moment she played upon him 
like an instrument; she showed him that if he re- 
mained with the Lords he would be a tool in their 
hands ; she assured him of the return of her own affec- 
tion for him, and flattered his fancy with visions of 
greatness which might be in store for him if he would 
take his place again at her side ; she talked of ‘‘ his 
allies the confederate princes,” who would be displeased 
if he changed his religion ; she appealed again to the 
unborn heir of their united greatness, and she bound 
him soul and body to do her bidding. 

After possessing him with the plans which she hnd 
formed to escape, she sent him to the Lords to promise 
in her name that she was ready to forget the past, and 
to bury all unkindness in a general reconciliation. 
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They felt instinctively that what they had done could 
never really be pardoned ; but Ruthven, Morton, and 
Murray returned with Daniley to her presence^ when 
again with the seeming simplicity of which she was so 
finished a mistress, she repeated the same assurances. 
She was ready, she said, to bind herself in writing if 
they would not trust her word ; and while the two 
other noblemen were drawing a form for her to sign, 
$he took Muiray by the hand and walked with him for 
an hour. She then retired to her room. Darnley, as 
soon as the bond was ready, took charge of it, promis- 
ing to return it signed on the following day ; and 
meanwhile he pressed again that after so much conces- 
sion on her part they were bound to meet her with 
corresponding courtesy, and to spare her the ignominy 
of being longer held a prisoner in her own palace. 

Had they refused to consent an attempt would have 
been made that night by Both well to carry her off by 
force. But to reject the request of Darnley v whose 
elevation to a share of the throne was the professed 
object of the conspiracy, was embarrassing and perhaps 
dangerous ; they gave w^ay after another warning ; the 
guard was withdrawn, Ruthven protesting as he yielded 
that “ whatever bloodshed followed should be on the 
King’s head.’" 

The important point gained, Darnley would not 
awake suspicion by returning to the Queen ; he sent 
her word privately that ‘Vail was well; ” and at eight 
in the evening Stewart of Traquair, Captain of the 
Royal Guard, Arthur Erskine, “ whom she would 
trust with a thousand lives,” and Standen, a young 
and gallant gentleman, assembled in the Queen’s room 
to arrange a plan for the escape from Holyrood. The 
first question was where she was to go. Though the 
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gates were no longer occupied, the palace would douBt-* 
less be watched j and to attempt flight and to fail 
would be certain ruin. In the Castle of Edinburgh 
she would be safe with Lord Erskine, but she could 
reach the castle only through the streets, which would 
be beset with enemies ; and unfit as she was for the 
exertion she determined to make for Dunbar. 

She stirred the blood of the three youths with the 
most touching appeal which could be made to the gen- 
erosity of man. Pointing to the child that was in her 
womb she adjured them by their loyalty to save the 
unborn hope of Scotland. So addressed they would 
have flung themselves naked on the pikes of Morton’s 
Mary Stuart ti'oopers. They swore they would do her 
^ bidding be it what it Would ; and then af- 
ter her sweet manner and wise directions, she dismissed 
them till midnight to put all in order as she herself 
excellently directed.” 

‘‘ The rendezvous appointed with the horses was 
near the broken tombs and demolished sepultures in 
the ruined Abbey of Holyrood.” ^ A secret passage 
led underground from the palace to the vaults of the 
abbey ; and at midnight Mary Stuart, accompanied by 
one servant and her husband, — who had left the Lords 
under pretence of going to bed, — “ crawled through 
the charnel-house, among the bones and skulls of the 
antient kings,” and came out of the earth ” where 
the horses were shivering in the March midnight air. 

The moon was clear and full. The Queen with 
incredible animosity was mounted en croup behind Sir 
Arthur Erskine upon a beautiful English double geld- 
Fiightto ‘^the King on a courser of Naples 5 ” 

Duttijar. away — away — past Restalrig, past 

1 Then standing at the southeastern angle of the Koyal GhapeL 
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Arthur’s Seat, across the bridge and across the field of 
Musselburgh, past Seton, past Prestonpaus, fast as 
their horses could speed ; “ six in all — their Majesties, 
Erskine, Traquair, and a chamberer of the Queen.” 
In two hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had closed 
behind them, and Mary Stuart was safe.^ 

Whatever credit is due to iron fortitude and inteh 
lectual address^ must be given without stint to this ex- 
traordinary woman. Her energy grew wdtli exertion ; 
the terrible agitation of the three preceding days, the 
w'ild escape, and a midnight gallop of more than twenty 
miles within three months of her confinement, would 
have shaken the strength of the least fragile of human 
frames ; but Mary Stuart seemed not to know the 
meaning of the word exhaustion ; she had scarce 
alighted from her horse than couriers were flying east, 
west, north, and south, to call the Catholic nobles to 
her side ; she wrote her own story to her minister at 
Paris, bidding the Archbishop in a postscript anticipate 
the false rumours ■which would be spread against her 
honour, and tell the truth — her version of the truth 
— to the Queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador. 

To Elizabeth she wrote wdth her own hand, fierce, 
dauntless, and haughty, as in her highest prosperity.^ 
“ 111 at ease with her escape from Holyrood, and suf- 
fering from the sickness of pregnancy, she demanded 

^ account of tlve escape is taken from a letter of Antony Standen, 
preserved among' the Cecil MSS. at Hatfield; the remaining details of the 
murder and the circumstances connected 'with it, are collected from liutli- 
ven’s Nai'ratwe^ printed in Keith; the letters of Bedford and Randolph, 
printed by Wright; the two Italian accounts in the seventh volume of 
Labauotf; Calderwood’s Eisfory ; Mary Stuart’s letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, and a letter of Paul de Foix, printed by Teulet. 

^ This letter may be seen in the Rolls House; the strokes thick and 
slightly uneven from exciteineat, but strong, firm, and without sign of treza- 
ulousnass. 
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to know whether the Queen of England intended to 
support the traitors who had slain her most faithfui 
servant in her presence. If she listened to their cal- 
umnies and upheld them in their accursed deeds, s e 
was not so unprovided of friends as her sister might 
di'eam; there were princes enough to take up her 

quarrel in such a cause.” _ _ ^ 

The loyalty of Scotland answered well its sovereign s 
summons. The faithful Bothwell, ever foremost in 
good or evil in Mary Stuart’s service, brought in the 
night-riders of Liddesdale, the fiercest of the Border 
marauders ; Huntly came, forgetting his father and 
brother’s death, and his own long imprisonment ; the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew^s — an evil omen to Bain- 
ley — was followed by a thousand Hamiltons ; Ers- 
kine, from the Castle, sent word of his fidelity ; and 
the Earl Marshal, Athol, Caithness, and a hundred 
more, hurried to Dunbar with every trooper that they 
could raise. In four days the Queen found herself at 

the head of a small army of eight thousand men. 

On the other hand, the conspirators’ plans were dis- 
concerted hopelessly by the flight of the King. Per- 
plexed, divided, uncertain what to do when the slight- 
est hesitation was ruin — they lost confidence in one 
another and in their cause. Had they held togethei, 
they could still have collected force enough to fight. 
The Western Highlands were at the devotion of Ar- 
gyle, and he at any time could command his own 
terms ; but Elizabeth’s behaviour in the preceding 
autumn had forever shaken Ar^le s policy. The 
Queen, “ not venturing,” as she said herself, “ to have 
so many at once on her hands,” sent to say she would 
pardon the rebellion of the summer, and would receive 
into favour all who had not been present at or been 
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cOBcemed in the murder of Ritzio. “They seeing 
BOW their liberty and restitution offered them were 
content to leave those who -were the occasion of their 
return, and took several appointments as they could.^'i^ 
Glencairn joined Mary at Dunbar ; Rothes followed ; 
and then Argyle, the central pillar of the Protestant 
party. Three only of those who had been in England 
refused to desert their friends — the stainless, noble 
Murray, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the Laird of Patar- 
row. “ These, standing so much upon their honour and 
promise, would not leave the other without likelihood 
to do them good.” ^ 

Thus, within a week from her flight, Mary Stuart 
was able to return in triumph to Edinburgh. Mary stuart 
She had succeeded so entirely that she was Ediaburgh. 
already able to throw off the mask towards Darnley. 
Sir James Melville met her on the x’oad: she “la- 
mented to him the King’s folly and ingratitude ; ” and 
it was to no purpose that the old far-sighted diploma- 
tist warned her against indulging this new resentment f 
the grudge never left her heart,® and she had made 
the object of it already feel the value of the promises 
with wdiich she had wrought upon his weakness. “ The 
King spoke to me of the lords,” said Melville, “ and it 
appeared that he was troubled that he had deserted 
them, finding the Queen’s favour but cold.” ^ 

The conspirators, or “ the Lords of the new attempt- 
ate,” as they were called, made no effort to resist. 
Erskine threatened to fire on them from the Castle, and 
before the Queen reached Holyrood, Ruth- 
yen, Morton, Maitland, Lindsay, Faldonside, spiratois. , 
even Knox, were gone their several ways, most of 


1 Randolph to Cecil, March 21. 
8 Melville’s Memoirs. 


2 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
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them making for the Border to take shelter with Bed- 
ford at Berwick* Murray, too, left Edinhurgh with 
them, and intended to share their fortunes ; but Ruth- 
veil and Morton, generous as himself, wrote to beg 
him, “ as the rest had fallen off, not to endanger him- 
self on their account, but to make his pe; ,ce if he was 
able ; ” ^ and Murray, feeling that he would do more 
good for them and for his country by remaining at 
home than by going with them into a second exile, re- 
turned to his sister, and was received with seeming 
cordiality* 

Bothwell, whose estates had been forfeited for his, 
share in the Arran conspiracy, was rewarded for his 
services by all that had belonged to Lidlngton*” The 
unfortunate King, contemned and disesteemed of all,” 
was compelled to drain the cup of dishonour* He de- 
clared before the Council that he had never coun- 
selled, commanded, consented to, assisted, or approved ’’ 
the murder of Ritzio. His words were taken down in 
writing, and published at the market-cross of eveiy 
town in Scotland. The conspirators retorted with 
sending the Queen the bond which they had exacted 
from him, in which he claimed the deed as exclusively 
his own ; while the ftigitives at Berwick addressed a 
clear, brief statement of the truth to the Governmer:^ 
in England: 

MORTON AND RUTHVEN TO CECIL 2 

Benoich^ March 27 . 

The very truth is this : — the King having con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against David Ritzio, an Ital- 
ian, and some others, his accomplices, did a long time 

1 Randolph to Cecil, March 21: 8coich MSS » Rolls H&me* 

2 Jig. Ibid. 
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ago move unto liis ally the Lord Rutliven that he 
might in no way endure the misbehaviour and offence 
of the foresaid David, and that he might be fortified by 
him and some others of the nobility to see the said Da- 
vid executed according to his demerits ; and after due 
deliberation, the said Lord Ruthven communicated 
this the King’s mind to the Earl of Morton, with 
whom, having deeply considered the justice of the 
King’s desires in respect of the manifold misbehaviours 
and misdeeds, of the said David Ritzio, tending so man- 
ifestly to the great danger of the King’s and Queen’s 
Majesties and the whole estate of that realm and com- 
monweal — " he not ceasing to abuse daily his great es- 
tate and credit to the subversion of religion and the 
justice of the realm, as is notoriously known to all 
Scotland, and more particularly to us ■ — we, upon the 
considerations aforesaid, found good to follow the King’s 
determination anent the foresaid execution ; and for di- 
vers considerations we were moved to haste the same, 
considering the approaching Parliament, wherein de- 
termination was taken to have ruined the whole nobil- 
ity that then was banished ; whereupon we perceived 
to follow a subversion of religion within the realm, 
and consequently of the intelligence betwixt the two 
realms grounded upon the religion ; and to'^ the execu- 
tion of tlie said enterprise the most honest and the most 
worthy were easily induced to appx’ove and fortify the 
King’s deliberation. 

How be it, in action and manner of execution, 
more was followed of the King’s advice, kindled by an 
extreme choler, than we minded to have done. 

This is the truth, whatever the King say now, and 
we are ready to stand by it and prove it,” 
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CHAPTER X. 

The murder of Ritzio had deranged Mary Stuart^s 
projects in Scotland, and had obliged her to postpone 
inereasing intended restoration of Catholicism ; but 
Ey^^stuarfc Oil parties in England was rather in- 

iiiEngiand. (jj^^ased than injured by the interruption of a 
policy which would have alarmed the moderate Prot- 
estants. The extreme Puritans still desired to see the 
succession decided in favour of the children of Lady 
Catherine Grey ; but their influence in the state had 
been steadily diminishing as the Marian horrors receded 
further into the distance. The majorityof the peers, 
the country gentlemen, the lawyers and the judges, 
were in favour of the pretensions which were recom- 
mended at once by justice and by the solid interests 
of the realm. The union of the crowns of Scotland 
and England was the most serious desire of the wisest 
of Elizabeth’s statesmen, and the marriage of Mary 
Stuart with Darnley had removed the prejudice which 
had attached before to her alien birth. 

The difficulty which had hitherto prevented her 
recognition had been the persistency with which she 
identified herself with the party of revolution and 
Ultramontane fanaticism. The English people had 
no desire for a Puritan sovereign, but as little did 
they wish to see again the evil days of Bonner and 
Gardiner. They were jealous of their national inde- 
pendence ; they had done once for all with the Pope, 


* 
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and they would have no priesthoods, Catholic or Cal- 
vinist, to pry into their opinions or meddle with their 
personal liberty. For a creed they would be best con- 
tented with a something which would leave them in 
communion with Christendom, and preserve to them 
the form of superstition without the power of it. 

Had Elizabeth allowed herself to be swayed by the 
ultra-Protestants, Mary Stuart would have appealed to 
arms and would have found the weightiest portion of 
the nation on her side. Had the Queen of Scots’ pre- 
tensions been admitted, so long as her attitude to the 
Reformation was that of notorious and thorough-going 
hostility, she would have supplied a focus for disaffec- 
tion* A prudent and reasonable settlement would 
have been then made impossible ; and England sooner 
or later would have become the scene of a savage civil 
war like that which had lacerated Prance. 

Elizabeth, with the best of her advisers, expected that 
as she grew older Mary Stuart would consent to guar- 
antee the liberties which England essentially valued, 
and that bound by conditions which need not have in- 
fringed her own liberty of creed, she could be accepted 
as the future Queen of the united island. It was with 
this view that the reversion of the crown had been 
held before Mary Stuart’s eyes coupled with the terms 
on which it might be hers, while the Puritans had been 
forbidden to do anything which might have driven her 
to the ultimatum of force. 

The intrigues with Spain, the Darnley marriage, 
and the attitude which the Queen of Scots had assumed 
in connexion with it, had almost precipitated a crisis. 
Elizabeth had been driven in despair to throw herself 
on the fanaticism of the Congregation, to endorse the 
iemands of Knox that the Queen of Scots should ab- 
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jure lier own religion, and afterwards to retreat from 
her position with ignominious and dishonourable eva- 
sions. Yet the perplexity of a sovereign whose chief 
duty at such a time was to prevent a civil war, de- 
serves or demands a lenient consideration. Had Eliz- 
abeth declared war in the interest of Murray and the 
Protestants, she would have saved her lionour, but she 
would have provoked a bloody insurrection ; while it 
would have become moz'e difficult than ever to recog- 
nize the Queen of Scots, more hopeless than ever to 
persuade lier into moderation and good sense. If 
oenerai Elizabeth’s conduct in its details had been 
alike unprincipled and unwise, tlie broader 
policy, bearings of her policy were intelligible and 
commendable ; her caprice and vacillation arose from 
her consciousness of the difficulties b}’’ which she was 
on every side surrounded. The Queen of Scots hei- 
self had so far shown in favourable contrast with lier 
sister of England : she had deceived her enemies, but 
she had never betrayed a friend. The greater sim- 
plicity of conduct, however, was not wholly a virtue : 
it had been produced by the absence of all high and 
generous consideration. Ambition for herself and zeal 
for a creed which suited her habits, were motives of 
action which involved and required no inconsistencies. 
From the day on which she set foot in Scotland she 
had kept her eye on Elizabeth's throne, and she had 
determined to restore Catholicism ; but her public 
schemes were but mirrors in which she could see the 
reflection of her own greatness, and her creed was but 
the form of conviction which least interfered with her 
self-indulgence : the passions which were blended with 
her policy made her incapable of the restraint which 
was necessary for her success ; while her French 
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ing had taught her lessons of the pleasantness of pleas-^ 
ure, for which she was at any time capable of forget- 
ting every other consideration. Elizabeth forgot the 
woman in the Queen, and after her first mortification 
about Leicester preserved little of her sex but its ca- 
prices. Mary Stuart, when under the spell of an ab- 
sorbing inclination, could fling her crown into the dust 
and be woman all. 

Could she have submitted to the advice so consist- 
ently pressed upon her by Philip, Alva, Melville, 
Throgmorton, by every wise friend that she possessed, 
the impatience of the. English for a settlement Prospects of 

111 the Queen of 

ot the succession would have rendered her Scots, 
victory certain. She had only to avoid giving occasion 
for just complaint or suspicion, and the choice of the 
country notwithstanding her creed — or secretly per- 
haps in consequence of it — would have inevitably at 
no distant time have been determined in her favour. 
Elizabeth she knew to be more for her than against 
her. The Conservative weight of the country party 
would have far outbalanced the Puritanism of the 
large towns. 

But a recognition of her right to an eventual inher- 
itance was not at all the object of Mary Stuart’s am- 
bition ; nor in succeeding to the English throne, did she 
intend to submit to trammels like those under which 
she had chafed in Scotland. She had spoken of herself 
not as the prospective but as the actual Queen of Eng- 
land; ^ she had told the Lords who had followed her to 

I “ That Queen the other day was in a iwrchant’s house in Edinburgli, 
where was a picture of the Queen’s Majesty ; when some had said their 
opinions how like or unlike it was to the Queen’s Majesty of England, 
‘No,’ said she, '•it is not like, for I am Queen of England.’ These high 
words, together with the rest of her doings and meanings towards, this 
realm, I refer to others to consider.” — Bedfoid to Leicester* February 14, 
1666; Pepymin MBS. Camhridg&. 
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Dumfi*ies that she would lead them to the gates of 
London; she would not wait; she would make no 
compromise; she would wrench the sceptre out of 
Elizabeth’s hands with a Catholic army at her back as 
the first step of a Catholic revolution. Even here — 
so far had fortune favoured her — she might have sue- 
ceeded could she but have kept Scotland united ; could 
she but have availed herself skilfully of the exaspera- 
tion of the Lords of the Congregation when they found 
themselves betrayed and deserted ; could she have re- 
mained on good terms with her husband and his father, 
and kept the friends of the House of Lennox in both 
countries true to her cause. That opportunity she had 
allowed to escape. It remained to be seen wdiether 
she had learnt prudence from the catastrophe from 
which she had so narrowly escaped ; whether slie 
would now abandon her more dangerous courses, and 
fall back on moderation; or whether, if she persisted in 
trying the more venturous game, she could bring her- 
self to forego the indulgence of those personal inclina- 
tions and antipathies wdiich had caused the tragedy 
at Holyrood. If she could forget her injuries ; if she 
could renounce with Ritzio’s life her desire to revenge 
his murder ; if she avoided giving open scandal to the 
Catholic friends of Darnley and his mother, her pi’os- 
pects of an heir would more than reestablish her in 
the vantage-ground from w’hich she had been momen- 
tarily shaken. 

Elizabeth, either through fear or policy, seemed as 
anxious as ever to disconnect herself from the Congre- 
gation. The English Government had been informed 
a month beforehand of the formation of the plot ; they 
had allowed it to be carried into execution without re- 
monstrance ; but when the thing was done and Mur* 
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ray was restored, the Queen made haste to clear her- 
self of the suspicion of having favoured it. Sir Robert 
Melville was residing in London, and was occupied 
notoriously in gaining friends for the Scotch succession. 
Elizabeth sent for him, and when it was too late to 
save Ritzio she revealed to him the secret information 
which had been supplied by Randolph ; nay, in one of 
the many moods into which she drifted in her perplex- 
ities, she even spoke of Argyle and Murray as rebels 
pretending reformation of religion.” There were too 
many persons in England and Scotland who were in- 
terested in dividing the Protestant noblemen from the 
English court. The Queen’s words were carried 
round, to rend still further what remained of the old 
alliance ; and Randolph, discredited on all sides, could 
but protest to Cecil against the enormous mischief 
which Elizabeth’s want of caution was producing.^ 

It appeared as if the Queen had veered round once 
more and was again throwing hei’self wholly into Mary 
Stuart’s interests. She replied to the letter w^hich the 
Queen of Scots addressed to her from Dun- 
bar by sending Melville to Scotland with as- S^iiary 
surances of sympathy and help ; she wrote to Stuart’s side. 
Darnley advising him to please the Queen of Scots 
in all things,” and telling him that she would take it as 
. an injury to herself if he oifended her again ; she ad- 
vised Murray “ to be faithful to the Queen his sover- 
eign” under pain of her own displeasure.^ As to the 
second set of fugitives who had taken shelter in Eng- 
land — Morton, Ruthven, and the rest — she told 
Bedford that she would neither acquit nor condemn 

1 Randolph to Cecil, June 17. The letter is addressed signidcantly “ To 
Mr. Secretary’s self, and only for himself.” — Burleigh Papers^ Vol. 1. 

2 Sir R. Melville to Elizabeth, April 1 : Bcoick MSS* Polk HomQ* 
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himself to fly into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication, While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, w-as left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Eiizahem is word, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
jswrnender should be either suiTendered into her hands 
or at least should not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth wmuld *liave consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their •• 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they w^ere.’’ 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on liis ac- 
count;'^ while Argyle sent “word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

1 is neither accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of bis own servants and six or eight of his guards he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — Kandolph to Cecil, April 25? 
Scotch MSS, Molls House, 
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join Shan O’NeiL^ Vainly Elizabeth straggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- May. 
ment was still pursuing her for her treachery threatens to 

• ,1 . 1 1 1 1 Shan 

111 the past autumn, bhe dared not shelter omen 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
w^atching her with keen and jealous eyes ; she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic, Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found. ^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to “ deal with him,” She understood, she said, 
“that there was a diniinution of his good w-ill towards 
her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “ he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Randolph to Cecil, May 13 and May 23 ; Scoich MSS, Bolls Emm- 

2 « Con toctas las promesas y demostraciones qiie esta Rejma ha hecho 4 
la de Escocia al presente de la prometer ayuda y serle amiga y no consentif 
estos ultimos conspiradores en sii Reyno, cbmo oygo estan en Kewcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : MS- Siinancas. 

s Morton to Cecil, May 16; Leicester to Cecil, July 11: Scotch M88-. 
Uolh Home, 
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them till slie was more fullj informed of tlieir conduct, 
and that for the present they might remain under his 
protection ; ^ but she insisted that they must move to a 
distance from the frontier, and Melville was allowed to 
promise Mary Stuart “that they should meet with 
nothing hut rigour.” 

De Silva informed Philip that the terror of the scene 
through which she had passed had destroyed the hope 
which the Queen of Scots had entertained of combin- 
ing her subjects against the Queen of England. “ She 
had found them a people fierce, strange, and changea- 
ble ; she could trust none of thera;^ and she had 
therefore responded graciously to the tone which Eliza- 
beth assumed towards her.” In an autograph letter 
of passionate gratitude Mary Stuart placed herself as 
it were under her sister’s protection ; she told her that 
in tracing the history of the late conspiracy slie had 
found that the Lords had intended to imprison her for 
life, and if England or France came to her assistance 
they had meant tj kill her ; she implored Elizabeth to 
shut her ears to tne calumnies which they would spread 
against her, and with engaging frankness she begged 
that the past might be forgotten ; she had experienced 
too deeply the ingratitude of those by whom she was 
surrounded to allow herself to be tempted any more 
into dangerous enterprises ; for her own part she was 
resolved never to give offence to her good sister again ; 
nothing should be wanting to restore the happy rela- 
tions which had once existed between them ; and 
should she recover safely from her confinement, she 
hoped that in the summer Elizabeth would make a prog- 
ress to the north, and that at last she might have an 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford, April 2: Scotch MSS. Eolh Borne, 

s Oe Silva to Philip : 
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opportiinity of thanking her in person for her kindness 
and forbearance.^ 

This letter was sent by the hands of a certain 
Thornton, a confidential agent of Mary Stuart, who 
had been employed on messages to Rome. A very 
evil and naughty person, whom I pray you not to be- 
lieve,” was Bedford’s credential for him in a letter of 
the 1st of April to Cecil. He was on his way to Rome 
again on this present occasion. The public in Scotland 
supposed that he was sent to consult the Pope on the 
possibility of divorcing Darnley ; and it is remarkable 
that the Queen of Scots at the close of her own letter 
desired Elizabeth to give credit to him on some secret 
matter which he would communicate to her. She per- 
haps hoped that Elizabeth would now assist her in the 
dissolution of a marriage which she had been so anxious 
to prevent. 

It was not till her return to Edinburgh that the 
whole circumstances became known to her which pre- 
ceded the murder I and whether she had lost in" 
Ritzio a favoured lover, or wdiether the charge against 
^ her had been invented by Darnley to heat the blood 
of his kindred, in either case his ofience against the 
Queen was irreparable and deadly, and every fresh act 
of baseness into which he plunged increased the loath- 
ing with which she regarded him. The poor creature 
laboured to earn his pardon by denouncing accomplice 
after accomplice. Maitland’s complicity was Damieyijo- 
unsuspected till it was revealed by Darnley. 

He gave up the names of three other gentle- 

men ‘‘ whom only he and no man else knew to be 

privy.” 2 Maitland’s lands were seized, and he had 

1 The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, April 4: Scotch MSS* Printod bf 
Xabanoff, Vol. VIL p. 300. 

* Randolph to Cecil, April 2,* Scotch MSS* Rolls Mouse* 
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himself to fly into the Highlands, One of the three 
gentlemen was executed; but the Queen wliile she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend fi’om friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
conveniences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
EUjsabefciiis word, demanded that Morton and Ruthven 
should be either surrendered into her hands 
or at least should not he permitted to I’emain 
in England. Elizabeth would ^have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their «■ 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they ’were.’’ 
Though they had generously begged him to run no . 
risks in their interest, he had told his sister “ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 

^ “ He is neither accompanied nor looked upon b}" any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eig:ht of his guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will,’' — Eandolph to Cecil, April 25 ; 
Sooicii Miss. JRolls Bouse. 
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join Shan O’Neil.^ ’Vainly Elizabeth straggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- M«-y. 
ment was still pursuing her for her treachery threatens to 
in the past autumn. She dared not shelter 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her with keen and jealous eyes ; ’’ ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner which had become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance : he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holyrood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an oi’der, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land w^as wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and work upon, and she directed jRan- 
dolph to deal with him.’^ She understood, she said, 
“that there was a dinfinution of his good will towards 
her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his fidends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdi’aw 

1 Eandolph to Cecil, May 13 and May 23 : Scofch MSS, Rolls Emm. 

2 Con todas laa promesas y clemostraciones que esta Reyna ha hecho 4 
la de Escocia al presente de la prometer ayuda y serle amigay no conaentii* 
eatps iiltinios conspiradbres en su Reyno, coino oygo estan en Newcastle.” 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : jlf/S. jSmancfls. 

8 Morton to Cecil, May IG; Leicester to Cecil, July 11; Scotch MSS,. 
Rolls House. 
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himself to % into the Highlands. One of the three 
gentlemen was executed ; but the Queen while she 
used his information repaid his baseness with deserved 
scorn. The bond which he had signed was under her 
eyes ; and the stories which he had told against her 
were brought forward by the Lords in their own justi- 
fication. While distrust and fear and suspicion divided 
home from home and friend from friend, the contempt 
and hate of all alike was centred on the unhappy cai- 
tiff who had betrayed both parties in turn ; and Darn- 
ley, who was so lately dreaming of himself as sovereign 
of England and Scotland, was left to wander alone 
about the country as if the curse of Cain was clinging 
to him.^ 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was reaping a harvest of in- 
coBvemences from her exaggerated demonstrations of 
friendliness. The Queen of Scots, taking her at her 
Eiissabefcii ifl word, demanded that Morton and Ruthvea 
surrender should be either surrendered into her hands 
or at least sliGuld not be permitted to remain 
in England. Elizabeth would *have consented if she 
had dared, but Argyle and Murray identified their 
cause with that of their friends. Murray was so anx- 
ious that they should do well that “ he wished himself 
banished for them to have them as they were.’' 
Though they had generously begged him to run no 
risks in their interest, he had told llis sister ‘‘ that they 
had incurred their present danger only on his ac- 
count ; ” while Argyle sent word to Elizabeth that if 
she listened to the Queen of Scots’ demands he would 




1 “He is neither accompanied nor looked upon by any nobleman ; at- 
tended by certain of his own servants and six or eight of his guard, he is at 
liberty to do or go what or where he will.” — liandoiph to Cecil, April 25; 
Scotch MB8. Molls Bouse. 
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join Shan O’lTeil.^ Yainly Elizabeth struggled to ex- 
tricate herself from her dilemma ; resent- Ma^. 
ment -was still pursuing her for her treachery threatens to 

. T ^ 1 1 1 T join Shan 

in the past autumn, bhe dared not shelter o’Neii. 
the conspirators, for the Queen of Scots would no 
longer believe her fair speeches, and De Silva was 
watching her wdth keen and jealous eyes ; ’’ ^ she dared 
not surrender or expel them lest the last Englishman 
in Ireland should be flung into the sea. She could but 
shuffle and equivocate in a manner wliich liad become 
too characteristic. Ruthven was beyond the reach of 
human vengeance ; he had risen from his sick bed to 
enact his part in Holy rood ; he had sunk back upon it 
to die. To Morton she sent an order, a copy of which 
could be shown to the Queen of Scots, to leave the 
country; but she sent with it a private hint that Eng- 
land was wide, and that those who cared to conceal 
themselves could not always be found.^ Argyle she 
tried to soothe and wmi'k upon, and she directed Ran- 
dolph to deal with him.’’ She understood, she said, 

that there was a dintinution of his good will towards 
her service, and specially in the matter of Ireland,” 
and that “he alleged a lack of her favour in time of 
his need.” “ She had been right sorry for the trouble 
both of him and his friends ; she had done all that in 
honour she could do, omitting nothing for the Earl of 
Murray’s preservation but open hostility ; she trusted 
therefore that he would alter his mind and withdraw 

1 Bandolpli to Cecil, May 13 and May 23 : BcoicTi MBS, Rolls Bmise. 

^ “ Con todas las promesas y deraostraciones que esta Rc^ma ha hecho 4 
la de Escocia al presente de la prometer ayuda y serle amiga y no consentitf 
estos iiltimos conspiradores en su Reyno, como oygo estan en Newcastle.** 
De Silva to Philip, May 18 : 

s Morton to Cecil, May 16; Leicester to Cecil, July 11; Scotch MSB^ 
Rolls Bouse, 
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Mm from tlie favouring of that principal rebel, being 
sworn cruel adversary to the state of all true religion*” 

If possible, Randolph was to move Argyle by reasoning 
and remonstrance ; if he failed, “ sooner than O’Neil 
should receive any aid from thence, she w^ould be con- 
tent to have some portion of money bestowed secretly 
by way of reward to the hindrance of it” And yet, 
she said — her thrifty nature coming up again — the 
money w^as not to be promised if . the Earl could be 
prevailed on otherwise ; “ of the matter of money she 
rather made mention as of a thing for Randolph to 
think upon until lie heard farther from her,- than that 
he should deal with any person therein.” ^ 

But Elizabeth ‘was not to escape so easily, and Ar- 
gyle’s resentment had reached a heat which a more 
open hand than Elizabeth’s would have failed to cool. 
Murray was readj^ to forget his own wu’ongs, but 
Argyle would not forget them for him, and would not 
forget his other friends. “ If the Queen of England, ” 
June proud M^Callum-More .replied, “would 

interfere in behalf of the banished Lords, and 
would undertake that in Scotland there sliould be no - 
change of religion,” he on his part “ ivould become 
O’Neil’s enemy and hinder what he ‘could the prac- 
tices between the Queen his sovereign and the Pa- 
pists of England.”^ But Elizabeth must accept his 
terms ; it was a matter with which money in wliatever 
quantity had nothing to do. The practices with the 
English Catholics had Regun again, or rather, in spite 
of Mary Stuart’s promises to abstain from such trans- 
^lctions for the future, they had never ceased ; and a 

1 Elizabeth to Randolph, Maj 23 ; Scotch MSS. Rolls Hbusey &.n(i 
d&m& MSS. 9 

» Randolph to Cecil, June 13; Scotch MSS. Rolls Rouse, 
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curious discovery was about to be made in connexion 
with them. A report had been sent by Murray to 
Cecil that there was an Englishman about the court at 
Holyrood who was supposed to have come there on no 
good errand; he was one of the Rokebies of Yorkshire, 
and was closely connected with the great Catholic fam- 
ilies there. But Cecil it seems knew more of Rokeby's 
doings than Murray knew. He had gone across the 
Border to be out of the way of the bailiffs ; and Cecil, 
who suspected that Mary Stuart was still playing her 
dd game, and had before been well acquainted with 
Rokehy, sent him word ‘‘ that he might purchase pai*- 
don and help if he would use his acquaintance in Scot- 
land to the contentation of the Queen’s Majesty/’ in 
other wwds if he would do service as a spy. Rokeby, 
who wanted money and had probably no honour to 
lose, made little objection. His brother-in-law, Las- 
celles, who was one of Mary Stuart’s stanchest friends 
and correspondents, gave him letters of introduction, 
and with these he hastened to Edinburgh and was in- 
troduced by Sir James Melville to the Queen. 

In a letter to Cecil he thus describes his recep- 
tion:—- 

In the evening, after ten o’clock, I was sent for in 
secret manner, and being carried into a little a spy at 
closet in Edinbm’gh Castle the Queen came |tSt»e 
to me ; and so doing the duty belonging to a 
prince I did offer my service^ and with great courtesy 
she did receive me, and said I should be very welcome 
to her, and so began to ask me many questions of news 
from the court of England, and of the Queen, and of 
the Lord Robert. I could say but little ; so being 
very late she said she would next day confer with me 
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in otlier causes, and willed me take my ease for the 
Tiiglit 

“The next night after I was sent for again, and was 
brought to the same place, where the Queen came to 
me, she sitting down on a little coffer without a cush- 
ion and I kneeling beside. She began to talk of her 
father, Lascelles, and how much she was beholden to 
him, and how she trusted to find many 
iSndsIn friends in England whensoever time did 

England. gervc ; and did name Mr. Stanley, Herbert, 

and Dacres, from whom she had received letters, and 
by means she did make account to win friendship of 
many of the nobility — as the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earls of Derby, Shrewsbury, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Cumberland. She had better hopes of 
them for that she thought them all to be of the old 
religion, which she meant to restore again with all ex- 
pedition, and thereby win the hearts of the common 
people. Besides this she practised to have two of the 
worshipful of every shire of England, and such as were 
of her religion to be made her friends, and sought of 
me to know the names of such as were meet for that 
purpose, I answered and said I had little acquaint- 
ance in any shire of England but only Yorkshire, and 
there were great plenty of Papists. She told me she 
had written a number of letters to Cbi'istopher Las- 
celles with blank superscriptions ; and he to direct 
them to such as he thought meet for that purpose. 
She told me she had received friendly letters from di- 
verse, naming Sir Thomas Stanley and one Herbert, 
and Dacres with the crooked back — thus meaning 
that after she had friended herself in every shire in 
England with some of the worshipful or of the best 
countenance of the country, she meant to cause wars 
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to be stirred in Ireland, whereby England might be 
kept occupied ; then she would have an army in readi- 
ness, and herself with her army to enter England — 
and the day that she should enter, her title to be read 
and she proclaimed Queen. And for the better furni- 
ture of this purpose she had before travailed wdth Spain, 
with France, and with the Pope for aid ; and had re- 
ceived fair promises with some money from the Pope 
and more looked for.” ^ 

Such a revelation as this might have satisfied Eliza- 
beth that it was but waste of labour to attempt any 
more to return to cordiality and confidence with 
the Queen of Scots ; yet either from timidity, or be- 
cause she would not part with the hope that Mary 
Stuart might eventually shake off her dreams, and 
qualify herself for the succession by prudence and good 
sense, she would not submit to the conditions on which 
Argyle offered to remain her friend. She could not 
conceal that she was aware of Mary Stuart’s intrigues 
with her subjects; but she chose to content herself 
with reading her a lecture as excellent as it was use- 
less on the evil of her ways. Messengers were passing 
and repassing continually between the court at Holy- 
rood and Shan O’Neil. Other and more sincere Eng- 
lish Catholics than Rokeby were coming day after day 
to Holyrood to offer their swords and to be admitted 
to confidence. Elizabeth in the middle of June sent 
Sir Henry Killigrew to remonstrate, and to demand 
such present answ'er as should seem satisfactory,” ^ 

1 Christopher Rokeby to Cecil, June 1560 : EaijiM Printed ia 

the Burleigh Pui?ers, Vol. I. 

^ Instructions to Sir H. Killigrew, sent to the Queen of Scots, June 35. 
CecU’s handr JVojiSc. 
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while to liis public instructions she added a private let- 

ter of her own. at 

» Madam,” she wrote to the Queen of Scots, 1 am 
informed that open rebels against my author- 
ity are receiving countenance and laTOur 
ST"' from yourself and your councillors. Ihe 
news, madam, I must tell you with your^pardon do 
much displease us. Eemove these briars, I pray you, 
lest some thorn prick the hand of those who are to 
blame in this. Such matters hurt to the quick._ It is 
not by such ways as these that you will attain the 
obiect of your wishes. These be the byepaths which 
those follow who fear the open road. I say not this 
for any dread I feel of harm that you may do me. 
My trust is in Him who governs all things by His jus- 
tice, and with this faith I know no alarm. The stone 
recoils often on the head of the thrower, and you will 
hurt yourself — ^^you have already hurt yourself — more 
than you can hurt me. Your actions towards me are 
as full of venom as your words of honey. I have but 
to tell my subjects what you are, and I well know the 
opinion which they will form of yon. Judge you of 
your own prudence — you can better understand these 
things than I can write them. Assure me under your 
own hand of your good meaning, that I may satisfy 
those who are more inclined than I am to doubt you. 
If you are amusing yourself at my expense, do not 
think so poorly of me that I will suffer such wrong 
without avenging it. Remember, my dear sister, that 
if you desire my affection you must learn to deserve 
it.” 1 

Essentially Elizabeth was acting with the truest re- 
» Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, June 18: Scotdi MBS- ItolU ttoum. 
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gard for the Queen of Scots’ interests, and was in fact 
behaving with extraordinary forbearance • It was un- 
fortunate that petty accidents should have so perpetu- 
ally given her rival a temporary advantage and an ex- 
cuse for belie ving herself tlie injured party, Amon g 
the Catholics of whose presence at her court Sir H. 
Killigrew was mstructed to complain, the spy of Cecil 
had been especially named. Already the Queen of 
Scots had been warned to. beware how she trusted 
Eokeby ; and at once, with an affected anxiety to meet 
Elizabeth’s wishes, she ordered his aiTest and the seiz- 
ure of his papers. Cecil’s letters to him were dis- 
covered in his correspondence, and the evidence of the 
underplot was too plain to permit Elizabeth to return 
upon so doubtful a ground.^ 

These, however, and all subsidiary questions were soon 
merged in the great event of the Summer. On the 
19th of June, ill Edinburgh Castle, between nine and 
ten in the morning w^’as born James Stuart, Birth, of 
heir presumptive to the united crowns of stuart. 
England and Scotland. Better worth to Mary Stuart’s 
ambition was this child than all the legions of Spain 
and all the money of the Vatican ; the cradle in 
which he lay, to thu» fevered and anxious glance of 
English politicians, was as a Pharos behind which lay 
the calm waters of an undisturbed succession and the 
perpetual union of the too long divided realms. Here, 
if the occasion was rightly used, lay the cure for a 
thousand evils ; where all differences might he forgot- 
ten, all feuds be laid at rest, and the political fortunes 
of Great Britain be started afresh on a newer and 
pi’ighter career. 

Scarcely even in her better mind could the birth of 

i Killigrew to Cecil, July 4*. jSbtfse. 
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the Prince of Scotland be less than a mortification to 
Elizabeth — knowing, as she could not fail to know, 
the effect which it would produce upon her subjects. 
Parliament was to have met in the spring, and she 
had attempted to force herself into a resolution upon 
her own marriage, which would enable her to encoun- 
ter the House of Commons. In the middle of Feb- 
ruary she believed that she had made up her mind to 
the Archduke. Sir Richard Sackville had been se- 
lected as a commissioner to arrange preliminaries at 
Vienna; and she had gone so far as to arrange in de^ 
tail the conditions on which her intended husband was 
to reside in England, ^ ^ ^ 

I do understand this to be the state of his [Sack- 
ville’s] despatch,” wrote Sir N. Throgmorton to 
Leicester,^ Her Majesty will tolerate the public 
contract for the exercise of the Archduke’s Roman 
religion, so as he wdll promise secretly to her Majesty 
The Arch- alter the Said religion hereafter. She doth 

Sster further say that if the archduke will come 
once more, England, she promiseth to marry him un- 
less there be some apparent impediment. She maketh 
the greatest difficulty to accord unto him some large 
provision to entertain him at her^and the realm’s cost 
as he demandeth.” 

So far had her purpose advanced — even to a hag- 
gling over the terms of maintenance ; yet at the last 
moment, the thought of losing Leicester forever be- 
came unbearable. He was absent from the court, and 
Elizabeth determined to see him once more before the 
fatal step was taken. 

“ After tliis was written,” Throgmorton concluded, 

1 Febraary, 1566, endorsed in Leicester’s hand — “A very considerable 
ktter.” — Pepysian Magdalen College^ Cambridge. 
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I did understand her Majesty had deferred the sign- 
ing of Sackville’s despatch until your Lordship’s com- 
Ing.” ^ . 

Cecil at the same time wrote to inform Leicester of 
the Queen’s resohition ; and either the Earl believed 
that it was his policy to appear to consent, or else if 
he may be credited wdth any interval of patriotism, he 
was ready for the moment to forget his own ambition 
in the interest of England^ 

As, however, it had been Mary Stuart’s first success 
after her marriage wdth Darnley which had driven 
Elizabeth towards a sacrifice wdiich she abhorred ; so 
Ritzio’s murder, the return of Murray and his friends, 
and the recovered vitality of the Protestants in Scot- 
land gave her again a respite. As Mary Stuart’s 
power to hurt her grew fainter, the Archduke once 
more ceased to appear indispensable*; and when Leices- 
ter came back to the court Sackville’s mission was 
again put off. Again the Queen began to nourish 
convulsive hopes that she could marry her favourite 

1 I heartily thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your gentle and friendly letter, 
wherein I perceive how far her Majesty hath resolved touching the matter 
she dealt iu on my coming away. I pray God her Highness may so pro- 
ceed therein as may bring ^ut contentation to herself and comfort to all 
that be hers, Simdy there can be nothing that shall so well settle her in 
good estate as that way — I raean her man’iage*— whensoever it shall 
please God to put her in mind to like and to conclude. I know her ^Majesty 
hath heard enough thereof, and 1 wish to God she did hear that more that 
here abroad is wished and prayed for. Good will it doth move in many, 
and truly it may easily appear necessity doth require of all. We hear 
ourselves much also when we be there, but methinks it is good sometimes 
that some that be there should be abroad, for that is sooner believed that is 
seen than heard; and in hope, Mr. Secretary, that her Majesty will now 
earnestly intend that which she hath of long time not yet minded, and 
delay no longer her time, which cannot be won again for any gift, I will 
leave that with trust of happiest success, for that God hath left it the only 
means to redeem us in this world.” — Leicester to Cecil, February 20, 
Xhmesiic MBS,mz.,YQ\,'KXXlX.,RvlkIIous6. 
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after all. Again Cecil Bad to interfere witB d table 
of damning contrasts between the respective merits of 
tile Austrian Prince and the English Earl ; ^ and 

1 Db MaTREMONIO BeGIN-B ANGLIiE CITM EXTERO PrIXCIPB. 

Aprils 1566. 


Reasons to move the (iueen to accept 
Charles. 

“Besides his person ( 

\ his alliance. 

1. “ She shall not diminish the 
honour of. a prince to niatchvvitha 
prince. 

% “ When she shall receive mes- 
sages from kings, her husband shall 
have of himself by birth and counte- 
nances to receive them. 

3. “ Whatsoever he shall bring to 
the realm he shall spend it here in 
the realm. 


Reasons against the Earl of 
Leicester. 


L “Nothing is increased by mar- 
riage of him, either in riches, esti- 
mation, or power. 

2. “It will be thought that the 
slanderous speeches of the Queen 
with the Earl have been true. 

3. “ He shall study nothing but to 
enhance his own particular friends 
to wealth, to office, to lands, and to 
offend others — 

Sir H. Sidney. 

Earl Warwick. 

Sir James Crofts. 

Henry Dudley. 


John Dudley. 

Foster. 

Sir F. Jobson. 

Appleyard. 

Horsey. 

4. “ He is infamed by the death 
of his wife, 

5. “ He is far in debt. 


Leighton. 

Cbristmas, 

Middleton. 

Middlemore. 

ColshiH- 

Wiseman. 

Killigrew. 

Molyneux. 


4. “He shall have no regard to j 
any person but to please the Queen. 

5. “He shall have no opportunity 
nor occasion to tempt him to seek 
the crown after the Queen, because 
he is a stranger, and hath no friends 
in the realm to assist him. 

6. “By marriage with Mm the | 

Queen shall have the friendship of 
King Philip, which is necessary, 1 
considering the likelihood of falling 
out with France. 

7. “No 'Prince of England ever remained without good amity of the 
House of Burgundy, and no prince ever had less alliance than the Queea 
of England hath, nor any prince ever had more cause to have frieudsliip 
and power to assist her estate. 


6. “ He is like to prove unkind, or 
jealous of the Queen’s Majesty. 
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again, when remonstrance seemed to fail, the pale 
shadow of Amy Robsart was called up out of the 
tomb, and waved the lovers once more asuiidex".^ 

Thus the season passed on; summer came, and 
James’s birth found Elizabeth as fer from marriage as 
ever ; Parliament had been once more postponed, but 
the public service could be conducted no longer with- 
out a subsidy, and a meeting at Michaelmas was inev* 
itable. 

Scai'cely was Mary Stuart delivered and tlie child’s 
sex made known, than Sir James Melville was in the 
saddle. The night of the 19th he slept at Berwick; 
on the evening of the 22d he rode into London. A 
grand party was going forward at Greenwich : the 
Queen was in full force and spirit, and the court in 
its summer splendour. A messenger glided Sirj^nes 
through the crowd and spoke to Cecil ; Cecil announces 
whispei'ed to his mistress, and Elizabeth flung James, 
herself into a scat, dropped her head upon, her hand, 
and exclaimed, “ The Queen of Scots is the mother 
of a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” Bitter 
woi’ds ! — how bitter those only knew who had watched 
her in the seven years’ struggle between passion and 
duty. 

She could have borne it better perhaps had her own 
scheme been carried out for a more complete selLsac- 

8. “ The French King will keep Calais against Ms pact. 

9. “The Queen of Scots pretendeth title to the crown qf England, and 
80 did never foreign prince since the Conquest. 

10. “ The Pope also, and all his parties, are watching adversaries to this 

crown.’’— Burleigh Vol. I. p. 444.. 

^ It was probably at this time Appleyard made his confession that “ he 
had covered his sister’s murder,” and that Sir Thomas Blount was secretly 
examined by the Council. There is little room for doubt that the menace 
of exposure was the instrument made use of to prevent Elizabeth firom 
ruining herself. — Ajeecap. 4. 
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rifice, and had Leicester been the father of the future 
king. Then at least she would have seen her datding 
honoured and great ; then she would have felt secure 
of her rival’s loyalty and of the triumph of those great 
principles of English freedom for which she had fought 
her long, and as it now seemed, her losing battle. 
The Queen of Scots had challenged her crown, in- 
trigued with her subjects, slighted her councils, and 
defied her menaces, and this was the result. 

But Elizabeth had been apprenticed in self-controL 
By morning she had overcome her agitation and was 
able to give Melville an audience. 

The ambassador entered her presence radiant with 
triumph. The Queen affected, perhaps she forced her- 
self to feel, an interest in his news, and she allowed 
him. to jest upon the difficulty with ^vhich the prince 
had been brought into the world. “ I told her,” he 
reported afterwards,^ ‘^that the Queen of Scots had 
dearly bought her child, being so sore handled that she 
wished she had never been married. This I said by 
the way to give her a scare from marriage and from 
Charles of Austria.” Elizabeth smiled jminfully and 
spoke as graciously as she could, though Melville be- 
lieved that at heart she was burning with envy and dis- 
appointment. The trial was doubtless frigh|ful, and the 
struggle to brave it may have been but half ^ successful ; 
yet %vhen he pressed her to delay the recognition no 
longer, she seemed to feel that she could not refuse, 
and she promised to take the opinion of the lawyers 
without farther hesitation* So great indeed had been 
the disappointment of English statesmen at the last 
trifling wdth tfie Archduke, that they had abandoned 
hope. The Scottish Prince was the sole object of their 
* Melville’s Mcmm 
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interest, and all tlie motives which before had recom- 
mended Mary Stuart were working with irresistible 
force. Whatever might be the Queen’s personal re- 
luctance, Melville was able to feel that it 
would avail little ; the cause of his mistress, JhrpSy^'of 
if her game was now played with tolerable 
skill, was virtually won. Norfolk declared 
for her, Pembroke declared for her, no longer caring 
to conceal their feelings ; even Leicester, now that his 
own chances were over, became The Queen of 
Scots’ avowed friend,” and pressed her claims upon 
Elizabeth, alleging that to acknowledge them would 
be her greatest security, and that Cecil would undo 
all.” ^ All that Melville found necessary was to give 
his mistress a few slight warnincrs and cautions. 

Her recognition as second person he knew that slie 
regarded as but a step to the dethronement of Eliza-* 
beth ; nor did he advise her to abandon her ambition. 
He did not wish her to slacken her correspondence 
with the Catholics ; she need not cease to entertain 
O’Neil ; ” but he required her only to be prudent and 
secret. “ Seeing the great mark her Majesty shot at, 
she should be careful and circumspect, that her desires 
being so near to be obtained should not be overthrown 
for lack of management.” ^ 

Schooled for once by advice, Mary Stuart wrote 
from her sick bed to Melville’s brother Robert. The 
letter appeared to be meant only for himself, but it 
was designed to be shown among the Protestant nobil- 
ity of England. She declared in it that she meant 
nothing but toleration in i^eligion, nothing but good in 
all ways ; she protested that she had no concealed de- 
signs, no unavowed wishes ; her highest ambition went 
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no farther than to be recognized by Parliament, with 
the consent of her dear sister. 

With these words in their hands, the Melvilles made 
swift progress in England. Elizabeth’s uncertainties 
and changes had shaken her truest friends ; and even 
before Parliament some popular demonstrations were 
looked for. 

There are threats of disturbance,” De Silva wrote 
August. August, and trouble is looked for before 

SSuces meeting of Parliament. For the present 
in England, reassux’ed, but it is likely enougli that 

something will happen. The Queen is out of favour 
with all sides: the Catholics hate her because she is 
not a Papist, the Protestants, because she is less fui'i- 
ous and violent in heresy than they would like to see 
her; while the courtiers complain of her parsimony.”^ 
James Melville ’was soon able to send the gratifying 
assurance to the Queen of Scots that should Elizabeth 
continue the old excuses and delays “ her friends were 
so increased that many w^hole shires were ready to re- 
bel, and their captains already named by election of 
the nobility.” ^ 

In such a world and with such humours abroad, the 
approaching session could not fail to be a stormy one ; 
and Elizabeth knew, though others might affect to be 
ignorant, tliat if she was forced into a recognition of 
Mary Stuart, a Catholic revolution would not be many 
months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she went on progress, not to the 
northern counties, where the Queen of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford, on a visit to Cecily 

i De Silva to Philipp August 23, 156G; 31 S, Simancai. 
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thence romid to Woodstock, her old prison in the per-» 
ileus days of her sister, and finally, on the evening of 
the 31st, she paid Oxford the honour which jEUssabeth afc 
two years before she had Gonferred on the 
sister University* The preparations for her visit were 
less gorgeous, the reception itself far less imposing ; yet 
the fairest of her cities, in its autumnal robe of sad and 
mellow loveliness, suited the Queen’s humour, and her 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 

She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by the 
heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The ap- 
proach was by the long north avenue leading to the 
north gate ; and as she drove along it she saw in front 
of her the black tower of Bocardo, where Cranmer had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, with his 
brother martyrs, he had given his life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed from that chill, 
sleety morning, and the soft glow of the August sunset 
was no tmfitting symbol of the change of times; yet 
how soon such another season might tread upon the 
heels of the departing summer none knew better than 
Elizabeth. She went on under the archway and up 
the corn-market, between rows of shouting students. 
The students cried in Latin, Vivat Regina.” Eliza- 
beth, amidst bows and smiles, answered in Latin also, 
‘‘ Gratias ago, gratias ago.” 

At Carfax, where Bishop Longlands forty years 
before had burnt Tyndars Testaments, a pi’ofessor 
greeted her with a Greek speech, to which, with un- 
looked for readiness, she replied again in the same lan- 
guage. A few more steps brought her down to the 
great gate of Christ Church, the splendid monument of 
Wolsey and of the glory of the ago that ^vas gone.. 
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She left tie carriage, and with De Silva at her side, she 
walked under a canopy across the magnificent quadran- 
gle to the Cathedral. The dean, after evening service, 
entertained her at his house. 

The days of her stay were spent as at Cambridge — 
in hearing plays, or in attending the exercises of the 
September. University. The subjects chosen for dispu- 
tation in the schools mark the balance of the 
Bchoo]B. streams of ancient and modern thought, 

and show the matter with which the rising mind of 
England was beginning to occupy itself. There were 
discussions on the tides — whether or how far they 
were caused by the attraction of the moon. There 
were arguments on the currency — whether a debt 
contracted when the coin was pure could be liquidated 
by the payment of debased money of the same nom- 
inal value. The keener intellects were climbing the 
stairs of the temple of Modern Science, though as yet 
they were few and feeble, and they wei'e looked upon 
askance with orthodox suspicion. At their side the de- 
scendants of the schoolmen were working on the old 
safe methods, proving paradoxes by laws of logic amidst 
universal applause. The Professor of Medicine main- 
tained in the Queen’s presence that it was not the 
province of the physician to cure disease, because dis- 
eases were infinite, and the infinite was beyond the 
reach of art ; or again, because medicine could not re- 
tai’d age, and age ended in death, and therefore medi- 
cine could not preserve life. With trifles such as 
these the second childhood of the authoiities was con- 
tent to drowse away the hours. More interesting 
than either science or logic were perilous questions of 
politics, which Elizabeth permitted to be agitated be- 
fore her. 
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The Puritan formula that it was lawful to take arms 
against a bad sovereign was argued by examples from 
the Bible and from the stories of the patriot tyranni- 
cides of Greece and Rome. Doctor Humfrey deserted 
his friends to gain favour with the Queen, and pro- 
tested his horror of rebellion ; but the defenders of the 
rights of the people held their ground and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtleties of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God liimself might instigate a regicide, when Bishop 
Jewel who was present, stepped dowm into the danger- 
ous arena and closed the discussion with a vindication 
of the divine ri^ht of kinss. 

More critically — even in that quiet haven of peace- 
ful thought ■ — the great subject of the day which Eliza- 
beth called her death-knell, still pursued her. An 
eloquent student discoursed on the perils to which a 
nation was exposed when the sovereign died wdth no 
successor declared. The comparative advantages were 
argued of elective and hereditary monarchy. Each 
side had its hot defenders ; and tlioiigli the votes of ifte 
University were in favour of the natural laws of 'suc- 
cession, the champion of election had the best of the 
argument, and apparently best pleased the Queen. 
When in the peroration of his speech he said he would 
maintain his opinion with his life, and if need were 
with his death,” ^ she exclaimed, Excellent — oh, ex- 
cellent! ” 

At the close of the exercises she made a speech in 
Latin as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, depre- 
cating the praises which had been heaped upon her. 
She had been educated well, she said, though the seed 
had fallen on a barren soil ; but she loved study if she 

1 “ Hoc vitS. ot SI opus est et morte comprobabo.” 
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had not profited by it, and for the Universities she 
would do her best that they should flourish while she 
lived, and after her death continue long to prosper. 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixth 
Return to rode aw^ay over Magdalen Bridge to 

Windsor. ^Yiii^cisor. As she crested Headingtoii Hill 
she reined in her horse and once more looked back. 
There at her feet lay the city in its beauty, the towers 
and spires springing from amidst the clustering masses 
of the college elms ; there wound beneath their shade 
the silver^rlines of the Cherwell and the Isis. 

‘‘ Farewell, Oxford ! ’’ she cried, farewell, my good 
subjects there ! — farew:ell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies ! — farewell, farewell I ” ^ 

The Queen of Scots meanwhile had recovered 
rapidly from her confinement, and it seemed as if she 
had now but to sit still and wait for the fortune which 
time had so soon to bestow y yet Melville on his I'eturn 
to Scotland found her less contented than he expected. 
The Pope, if it was true that she had desired a divorce 
from her husband, liad not smiled upon her wishes | 
and Melville’s well-meant efforts to console her for her 
domestic troubles with her prospects in England failed 
wholly of their effect. Five days after James’s birth 
roaitionof Killigrew reported that although Darnley 
Darniey. castle and his father in Edinburgh, 

“ small account was made of them ; ” Murray, though 
he continued at the court, “ found his credit small and 
his state scarce better than when he looked daily for 
banishment ; ” Maitland w^as still a fugitive, and his 
estates, with the splendid royal tievS of Dunbar, were in 
possession of Bothwell ; Both well’s credit with the ' 

Queen was more tlian all the rest together.” ^ 

1 Nicliolls’s Progre$$e$ of Elizabeth. 

2 g;_migrew to Cecil, June 24. 
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It seemed as if Maiy Stuart, brave as she might be, 
in that stormy sea of faction and conspiracy required a 
man’s arm to support her : she wanted some one on 
whose devotion she could depend to shield her from a 
second night of terror, and such a man she 
had found in Both well — the boldest, the a?a 
most reckless, the most unprincipled of all 
the nobles in Scotland. Her choice, though imprudent, 
was not unnaturaL Bothwell from his earliest manhood 
had been her mother’s stanchest friend ; Bothwell, 
when the English army was before Leith — though 
untroubled with faith in Pope, or Church, or God, had 
been more loyal than the Catholic Lords ; and though 
at that time but a boy of twenty-two, he had fought the 
cause of France and of Mary of Lorraine when Huntly 
and Seton were standing timidly aloof. Afterwards 
when Mary Stuart returned, and Murray and Maitland 
ruled Scotland, Bothwell continued true to his old 
colours, and true to the cause which the Queen of 
Scots in her heart was cherishing. Hating England, 
hating the Reformers, hating Murray above all living 
men, he had early conceived projects of carrying off 
his mistress by force ff'om tlieir control — nor was she 
herself supposed to have been ignorant of his design. 
The times were then unripe, and Bothwell had retired 
from Scotland to spend his exile at the French court, 
in the home of Mary Stuart’s affection ; and when he 
came back to lier out of that polished and evil atmos- 
phere, she found his fierce northern nature varnished 
with a thin coating of Parisian culture, saturated with 
Parisian villany, and the Earl himself with the single 
virtue of devotion to his mistress, as before he had been 
devoted to her mother. Her own nature was altogether 
higher than B oth well’s ; yet courage, strength, and a 
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readiness to face danger and dare crime for tlieir sakes, 
attract some women more than intellect however keen, 
or grace however refined. The afiection of the Queen 
of Scots for Bothwell is the best evidence of her inno- 
cence with Ritzio. 

As soon as she had become strong enough to move 
she left the close hot atmosphere of the Castle, and at 
the end of July, attended by her cavalier, she spent 
her days upon the sea or at the Castle of Alloa on the 
Forth. She had condescended to acquaint Darnley 
with her intention of going, but with no desire that lie 
should accompany her ; and when he appeared unin- 
vited at Alloa he was ordered back to the place from 
which he came. “ The Queen and her husband,” 
wrote the Earl of Bedford on the 3d of August, 

‘‘ agree after the old manner. It cannot for modesty 
nor for the honour of a Queen be reported what she 
said of him.” ^ Sir James Melville, who dreaded the 
effect in England of the alienation of the friends of 
Lady Lennox, again remonstrated and attempted to 
cure the slight with some kind of attention. But 
Melville was made to feel that he was going beyond ^ 
his office : in her violent moods Mary Stuart would not 
be trifled with, and at length he received a distinct 
order *‘to be no more familiar with the Lord Darnley.” 2 
Water parties and hunting parties in the Highlands 
consumed the next few weeks. Though inexorable 
towards her husband, the Queen as the summer went 
on found it necessary to take her brother into favour 
again, and to gain the confidence of the English Prot- 
rSaof t»y affecting a readiness to be guided 

Maitkud. by his advicG. Maitland’s peace had been 

I Bedford to Cecil, Au^ist 3: Cotton Cali^. B, 10. 

Melville^s ifcwEOiVsi 
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made also though with more difficulty. Bothwell, who 
was in possession of his estates, refused to part with 
them ; and in a stormy scene in the Queen’s presence 
Murray told him that twenty as honest men as he 
sliould lose their lives ere he reft Lidington.” ^ The 
Queen felt however that her demand for recognition in 
England would be effective in proportion to the unan- 
imity with which she was supported by her own nobil- 
ity ; she felt the want of Maitland’s lielp ; and visiting 
her resentment for the death of Ritzio on her miserable 
husband alone, she w’-as ready to forget the share which 
Maitland had borne in it, and exerted herself to smooth 
down and reconcile the factions at the court. She con- 
trived to bi'ing Maitland, Murray, Argyle, and Both- 
well secretly together ; the matter in dispute ” was 
talked over, and at last amicably settled.^ 

From Maitland to Morton was a short step. The 
Lords now all combined to entreat his pardon from the 
Queen, and in the restoration to favour of the nobles 
whom he had invited to revenue his own imagined 
wrongs, and had thus deserted and betrayed, the mis- 
erable King read his own ruin. One after September, 
another he had injured them all; and his 
best hope was in their contempt. Even 
Murray’s face he had good cause to dread. He with 
Ritzio had before planned Murray’s murder, and now 
seeing Murray at the Queen’s side he let fall some wild 
passionate words as if he would again try to kill him. 
So at leaxst the Queen reported, for it was she who car- 
ried the story to Murray, and willed the Earl to 
speer it at the King ; ” it was believed afterwards that 
she desired to create a quarrel wdiich would xnd her of 

1 Advertisements out of Scotland^ Angiistj 1566: MS. Rolls ZTotw. 

2 Maitland to Cecil, September 20 : Ibid. 
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one or both of the two men whom she hated worst in 
Scotland. But if this was her object she had mistaken 
her brother’s character ; Murray was not a person to 
trample on the wretched or stoop to ignoble game ; he 
spoke to Darnley “ very modestly ” in the Queen’s 
presence ; and the poor boy might have yet been saved 
could be have thrown himself on the confidence of the 
one noble-hearted person within his reach. He mut- 
tered only some feeble apology, however, and fled from 
the court very gneved.” He could not bear, so 
some one wrote, “ that the Queen should use famili- 
arity with man or woman, especially the Lords of 
Argyle and Murray, which kept most company with 
her.”;i 

Lennox, as much neglected as his son, was living 
privately at Glasgow’-, and between Glasgow and Stir- 
ling the forlorn Darnley wandered to and fro mis- 
liked of all,” helpless and complaining, and nursing 
vague impossible schemes of revenge. He had signed 
the articles by which he bound himself to maintain the 
Reformation ; he now dreamt of taking from Mary 
the defence of the Church. He wrote to the Pope 
and to Philip complaining that the Queen of Scots had 
ceased to care for religion, and that they must look to 
him only for the restoration of Catholicism. His let- 
ters, instead of falling harmless by going whei'e they 
were directed, were carried to Mary, and might have 
aggravated her animosity against him had it admitted 
of aggravation. Still more terrified, he then thought 
of flying from the kingdom. The Scotch Council w’as 
about to meet in Edinburgh in the middle of Septem- 
ber ; the Queen desired that he would attend the ses- 
sion with her ; he refused, and as soon as she was gone 

3- Advertisement out of Scotland, August, 1566: MS. Molls Mouse. 
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he made arrangements to escape in an English vessel 
which was lying in the Forth. ‘‘ In a sort 
of desperation’’ he communicated his project 
to the French ambassador Bu Groq, who 
had remained after the Queen’s departure at Stirling. 
He told him, it seems, that he should go to the Scilly 
Isles ; perhaps like Sir Thomas Seymour with a notion 
of becoming a pirate chief there. When Du Croq 
questioned him on his reasons for such a step he com- 
plained “ that the Queen would give him no author- 
ity ; ” ‘‘ all the lords had abandoned him,” he said ; 

he had no hope in Scotland, and he feared for his life.” 

Better far it would have been had they allowed him 
to go, better for himself, better for Mary Stuart, better 
for human history which would have escaped the inky 
stain which blots its page ; yet his departure at such a 
time and in such a manner would attract inconvenient 
notice in'" England — it would be usedin Parliament in 
the debate on the succession. Du Croq carried word 
to Mary Stuart. Lennox, after endeavouring in vain 
to dissuade him, wrote to her also, in the hope that he 
might appease her by giving proofs of his own loyalty ; 
and Darnley, finding his purpose betrayed, followed the 
French ambassador to Edinburgh, and on the evening 
of the 29 th of September presented himself at the gates 
of Holyrood. He sent in word of his arrival — but he 
said he would not enter as long as Murray, Argyle, and 
Maitland were in the palace. The Queen went out to 
him, carried him to her private apartments, and kept 
him there for the night. The next morning the coun- 
cil met and he was brought or led into their darnley 
presence. There they sat — a hard ring of 
stony faces : on one side the Lords of tlie 
Congregation who had risen in insurrection to prevent 
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Ills marriage with the Queen, whom afterwards he had 
pledged his honour to support, and whom he had again 
betrayed — now by some inexplicable turn of fortune 
restored to honour -while he was himself an outcast ; 
on the other side Huntly, Caithness, Both well, Athol, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, all Catholics, all 
Ritzio’s friends, yet hand in hand now with their most 
bitter enemies, united heart and soul to secure the 
English succession for a Scotch Princess, and pressing 
with the weight of unanimity on the English Parlia- 
ment; yet he w'ho had been brought among them in 
the interest of that very cause was excluded from share 
or concern in the prize ; every noble present had some 
cause of mortal enmity against him ; and as he stood 
before them desolate and friendless, he must have felt 
how short a shrift was allowed in Scotland for a foe 
whose life was inconvenient. 

The letter of the Earl of Lennox was read aloud. 
Mary Stuart said that she had tried in vain to draw 
from her husband the occasion of his dissatisfaction; 
she trusted that he would tell the Lords wdiat he had 
concealed from herself ; and then turning to him -with 
clasped hands like a skilled actress on the stage, 
‘‘Speak,” she said, “speak; say what you complain 
of ; if the blame is wdth me do not spare me.” 

The Lords followed, assuring him with icy politeness 
that if he had any fault to find they would see it 
remedied. 

Du Oroq implored him to take no step which would 
touch his own honour or the Queen’s. 

What could he say? Could he tell the truth, that 
be believed his Royal Mistress and those honourable 
Lords were seeking how to rid the world of him? 
That was his fear; and she and they and he alike 
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knew it — but sucli tlioiigbts could not be spoken. 
And yet he had spirit enough to refuse to cringe or to 
stand at the bar to be questioned as a prisoner. He 
said a few unmeaning words and turned to go, and 
they did not dare detain him. ‘‘ Adieu, Madam,” he 
said as he left the room, “ you will not see my face for 
a long space ; gentlemen, adieu.” ^ 

Four days later they heard that the ship was ready 
in which he was about to sail ; and it appears as if 
they had resolved to let him go. But in an evil hour 
for himself he had another interview with the French 
ambassador; Du Croq, after a long conversation, per- 
suaded him that the clouds would clear away and 
that fortune would again look beneficently upon him. 
The English ship sailed away, and Darnley remained 
behind to didft upon destruction, “ hated,” as Du Croq 
admitted, “by all men and by all parties — because 
bemg what he was he desired to be as he had been 
and to rule as a king.” ^ In him the murderers of Hit- 
zio found a scapegoat, and the Queen accepted with 
seeming willingness the vicarious sacrifice. The polit- 
ical relations between England and Scotland relapsed 
into their old bearings, Maitland was found again 
corresponding with the English ministers on the old 
subject of the union of the realms, while the Queen 
of Scots herself wrote to Cecil with affected confidence 
and cordiality, just touching — enough to show that 
she understood it — on the treachery of Rokeby, but 
professing to believe that Cecil wished well to her and 
would assist her to gain her cause.^ 

1 Du Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow ; October 15 ; The Lords of 
Scotland to the Queen-mother of France, October 8: Printed in Keith. 

2 i)u Croq to the Queen-mother of France, Oct;pber IT : Teulet, Vol. 11. 

s Maitland to Cecil, October 4; The Queen of Scots to Cecil, October 5: 
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So stood the several parties in the two kingdoms 
when Elizabeth returned from her progress and pre- 
October. pared to meet her Parliament.^ Four years 
KSgiish passed since the last troubled session: 

Parliament, gppji^g after Spring, autumii after autumn, 
notice of a Parliament had gone out ; but ever at the 
last moment Elizabeth had flinched, knowing well 
what lay before her. Further delay was at last impos- 
sible : the Treasury was empty, the humour of the 
people was growing dangerous. Thus at last on the 
SOth of September the Houses reassembled. The 
first fortnight was spent in silent preparations ; on the 
14th the campaign opened with a petition from the 
bishops, which was brought forward in the form of a 
The statute in the House of Commons. It will 

Bill. be remembered that after the Bill was passed 
in the last session empowering the Anglican prelates 
to tender the vote of allegiance to their predecessors 

1 An entry in the Privy Council Register shows how anxiously the Eng- 
lish Government were still watching the Queen of Scots, and how little 
thej’’ trusted her assurances. 

Octobers, 1566. 

“ A letter to Sir John Foster, Warden of the Middle Marches, touching 
the intelligence received out of Scotland of the sending of the Earl of 
Argyle towards Shan O’Neil with a hundred soldiers of those that were 
about the Scottish Queen’s own person, with commission also to levy all his 
own people and the people of the Isles to assist Shan against the Queen’s 
Majesty. And because the understanding of the truth of this matter is of 
great importance, and necessary to be boulted out with speed, he is required 
that under pretence of some other message he take occasion to send with 
convenient speed some discreet person to the Scottish Court, to procure by 
all the best means he may to boult out the very certainty hereof. And in 
case he shall find indeed that the said advertisements are true, then to de- 
mand audience of the Scottish Queen and to deliver unto her the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letter,^ sent herewith, requiring answer with speed; and in case 
he shall find the said enterprise is intended only, and not executed, then he 
ibail procure to stay the same b}’* the best means he may.” 



* Not found. 
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in the Tower, they had been checked in their first 
attempt to put the law in execution by a denial of the 
sacredness of their consecration, and the judges had 
confirmed the objection. To obviate ' this difficulty, 
and to enable the bench at last to begin their work of 
retaliation, a Bill was brought in declaring that inas- 
much as the bishops of the Church of England had 
been nominated according to the provisions of the Act 
of Henry the Eighth,^ and had been consecrated ac- 
cording to the form provided in the Prayer-book, they 
should be held to have been duly and lawfully ap- 
pointed, any statute, law, or canon to the contrary not- 
withstanding.”' In this form, untrammelled hy further 
condition, the Act went from the Commons to the 
Lords, and had it passed in its first form there would 
have been an immediate renewal of the attempt to 
persecute. The Lords, however, were better guardians 
than the Commons of English liberties. Out of 81 
peers, 22 were the bishops themselves, who as the pro- 
moters of the Bill unquestionably voted for it in its 
fulness; yet it was sent back, perhaps as an intima- 
tion that there had been enough of spiritual tyranny, 
and that the Church of England was not to disgrace 
itself with imitating the iniquities of Rome. A pro- 
viso was added that the Act should he retrospective 
only as it affected the general functions of the episco- 
pal office,^ hut was not to be construed as giving valid- 

1 25 Hen. VIIL cap, 20. 

2 “ Provided always that no person or persons shall at any time hereafter 
be impeached or molested in body, lands, livings, or goods, by occasion or 
means of any certificate by any Archbishop or Bishop heretofore made, or 
before the last day of this present Session of Parliament to be made by 
authority of any Act passed in the first session of this present Parliament, 
touching or concerning the refusal of the oath declared and set forth by 
Act of Parliament in the first year of the reign of our Sovereign lady the 
Queen: and that all tenders of the said oath made by any Archbishop or 
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ity to the reqaisition of the oath of allegiance in the 
episcopal courts, or as giving the bishops power over 
the lives or lands of the prisoners who had refused to 
swear.^ The Bill, although thus modified, left the 
bench with powers which for the future they might 
abuse ; and although there was an understanding that 
those powers were not to be put in force, eleven lay 
peers still spoke and voted absolutely against admitting 
the episcopal position of men who had been thrust into 
already occupied sees.^ To have thrown the measure 
out altogether, however, would have been equivalent to 
denying the Church of England a right to exist : it 
passed with this limitation, and the bishops, with a tacit 
intimation that they were on their good behaviour, 
were recognized as legitimate. 

The Consecration Bill was, however, but a prelimi- 
nary skiimisb, preparatory to the great question which 

Bishop aforesaid, or before the last day of the present Session to he made 
by authority of any Act established in the first Session of this present Par- 
liament, and all refusals of the same oath so tendered, or before the last day 
of this present Session to be tendered by any Archbishop or Bishop by au- 
thority of any law established in the fi^rst Session of this present Farlianient, 
shall he void, and of none eflect or validity in tlie law.” — ^iaiiiits of ihe 
iJeaZm, 8 Eliz. cap. L 

1 “ La peticion que se did en el Parlamento por parte de los obispos Prot- 
esfcantes acerca de su confirmacion se pasd por la Camara baja sin contra- 
dicion. En la alta tuvd once contradiciones, pero pasdse ; no confirmandolo 
ellos sino a lo que hasta aqui se hahia hecho en el ejercicio de su ollicio; 
con tanto qiie no se entendiese la confirmacion contra lo quo hubiesen hecho 
ni podrian liacer en materia de sangre ni de hienes temporales. Lo de la 
sangre se entiende por el juramento que pedian d Bonner el buen Obispo de 
Londres, y a otros, acerca de lo de la religion, que es por io que principal- 
mente dicen que pedian la confirmacion; aunque dahan a entender que por 
otros fines lo de hienes temporales ban sentido; pcro no fud segun ontiendo 
este el intento ; sino que ohviar a que no les pierdan los, que no querian 
hacer el juramento.” — De Silva to the King, November 11, 1060; MB, 
Sifnancas. 

^ Non-contents — Earls Northumberland, W^’estmorelandi Worcester, and 
Sussex ; Lords Montague, Morley, Dudley, Darcy, Momiteagle, Cromwell, 
andMordaunt 
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both Houses, with opposite purposes, were determined 
to bring forward* The House of Commons was the 
same which had been elected at the beginning of the 
reign in the strength of the Protestant reaction. The 
oscillation of public feeling had left the ma- Tj^esuccea- 
jority of the members unaffected ; tliey were 
still anxious to secure the reversion of the crown to 
the dying Lady Catherine and her children ; and the 
tendencies of the country generally in favour of the 
Scotch succession made them more desirous than ever 
not to let the occasion pass through their hands. The 
House of Lords was in the interest of Mary Stuart, 
but some divisions had been already created by her 
quarrel with Darnley. The Commons perhaps thought 
that although the peers might prefer the Queen of 
Scots, they would acquiesce in the wife of Lord Hert- 
ford sooner than endure any more uncertainty; the 
Peers may have hoped the same in favour of their own 
candidate : they may have felt assured that when the 
question came once to be discussed, the superior right 
of the Queen of Scots, the known opinions of the law- 
yers in her favour, the scarcely concealed preference of 
the great body of English gentlemen, with the political 
advantages which would follow on the union of the 
crowns, must inevitably turn the scale for Mary Stuart, 
whatever the Commons might will. Both Houses at 
all events wei'e determined to bear Elizabeth’s vacil- 
lation no longer, to believe no more in promises which 
were made only to be broken, and either to decide 
once for all the future fortunes of England, or lay such 
a pressure on the Queen that she should be forbidden 
to trifle any more with her subjects’ anxiety for her 
marriage. 

On the 17th of October Cecil brought forward in 
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the Lower House a statement of the expenses of the 
French and Irish wars. On the 18th Mr. Molyneux, 
a barrister, proposed at once, amidst universal approba- 
tion, to revive the suit for the succession,^' and to 
consider the demands of the exchequer only in connex- 
ion with the determination of an heir to the throne.^ 

Elizabeth's first desire was to stifle the discussion at 
its commencement. Sir Ralph Sadler rose when Moly- 
nenx sat down, and ‘‘ after divers propositions " de- 
clared that he had heai-d the Queen say in the pres- 
ence of the nobility that her highness minded to 
marry," Sadler possessed the confidence of the Prot- 
estants, and from him, if from any one, they would 
have accepted a declaration with which so steady an 
opponent of the Queen of Scots was satisfied ; but the 
disappointment of the two previous sessions had taught 
them the meaning of words of this kind ; a report of 
something said elsewhere to the nobility " would not 
meet the present irritation ; their mind was to con- 
tinue their suit, and to know her Highness's answer.” 

Elizabeth found it necessary to be more specific. 
The next day, first Cecil, then Sir Francis Knowles, 
?ciie Queen, then Sir Ambrose Cave decided formally 

to prevent ./ 

a debate, that the Queen by God’s special providence 
marry. was moved to many, that she minded for the 
wealth of the commons to prosecute the same, and 
persuaded to see the sequel of that before further suit 
touching the succession," ^ Cecil and Cave were good 
Protestants, Knowles was an advanced Puritan, yet 
they were no more successful than Sadler ; the law- 
yers " still insisted ; the House went with them in de- 

1 October 18. — Motion made by Mr. Molyneux for the reviving of the 
g3iit for the succession, and to proceed with the subsidy, was very well 
Allowed by the House.” — • Commom^ Jourmk, 8 Eiiz. 

«Ibid. 
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dining to endure any longer a future whidi depended 
on the possible movements ’’ of the Queen’s mind ; 
and a vote was carried to press the question to an issue, 
and to invite the Lords to a conference. The Lords, 
as eager as the Commons, instantly acquiesced. Pub- 
lic business was suspended, and committees of the two 
Houses sat daily for a fortnight, preparing an address 
to the crown.^ 

1 Cecil, who was a member of the Commons’’ Committee, has left a paper 
of notes touching the main points of the situation : — 

“ October, 156G. 

“ To require both marriage and the stablishing of the succession is the 
uttermost that can be desired. 

“ To deny both the uttermost that can be denied. 

“To require marriage is most natural, most easy, most plausible to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 

“ To require certainty of succession is most plausible to all people. 

“ To require the succession is hardest to be obtained, both for the diffi- 
culty to discuss the right and the loathsomeness of the Queen’s Majesty to 
consent thereto. 

“ The difficulty to discuss it is by reason of ^ — 

1, “ The uncertainty of indifferency in the parties that shall discuss it; 

2. “ The uncertainty of the right pretended. 

“ The loathsomeness to grant it is by reason of natural suspicion against 
a successor that hath right by law to succeed. 

“ GoroHarium. 

“ The mean betwixt them is to determine effectually to marry, and if it 
succeed not, then proceed to discussion of the right of succession.” — Do- 
medic MSS., XL, 

Another paper, also in Cecil’s hand, contains apparently a rough sketch 
<br the address to the Grown: — 

“ That the marriage may proceed efiectualty. 

“ That it may be declared how necessary it is to have the succession 
Btablished for sundry causes. 

“ Surety and quietness of the Queen’s Majesty that no person may at- 
tempt anything to the furtherance of any supposed title when it shall be 
manifest how the right is settled. Whereunto may also he added sundry 
devices to stay every person in his duty, so as her Majesty may reign as- 

Burcdly.v ■ . 

“ The comfort of all good subjects that may remain assured, how and 
whom to obey lawfully, and how to avoid all errors in disobedience, where- 
by civil wars may be avoided. . 

“And because presently it seemeth very uncomfortable to the Queen’s 
Majesty to hear of this at this time, and that it is hoped that God will direct 
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In spite of her struggles the Queen saw the net 
closing round her. Fair speeches were to serve her 
turn no longer, and either she would have to endure 
some husband whom she detested the very thought of, 
or submit to a settlement the result of which it was 
easy to foresee. Into her feelings, or into such aspect 
of them as she chose to exhibit, we once more gain 
curious insight through a letter of De Silva. So dis- 
tinctly was Elizabeth’s marriage the object of the 
present move of the House of Commons that the 
Queen of Scots, in dread of it, was contented to with- 
draw the pressure for a determination ‘in her own 
favour, and consented to bide her time. 

GUZMA^q- DE SILVA TO PHILIP II.i 

October 26. 

‘‘ The Parliament is in full debate on the succession. 
The Queen is furious about it; she is advised that if 
the question come to a vote in the Lower House the 
greatest number of voices will be for the Lady Cathe- 
rine, This lady and her husband, Lord Hertford, are 
Protestants ; and a large number, probably an actual 
majority of the Commons, being heretics also, will de^* 
dare for her in self-defence. 

‘‘I have never ceased to urge upon the Queen the 
The Queen incoiivenience and danger to which she wiP 
Silva. be exposed if a successor is dedared, and on 

her heart to think more comfortably hereof, it may be required that her 
mamage may proceed with all convenient speed; and that if her Majesty 
cannot condescend to enter into the disquisition and stablisUing of the suc- 
cession in this Session, that yet for the satisfaction of her people she will 
prorogue this Parliament until another short time, within which it may be 
seen what God will dispose of her marriage, and then to begin her Parlia- 
ment again, and to proceed in such sort as shall seem meetest then for th« 
matter of succession, which may with more satisfaction be done to her Maj- 
esty if she shall then be married.” ■— i)o7Me6iic MSS, Hoik Mouse, 

^ MS, Simancas, 
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the other hand her perfect security as soon as she has 
children of her own. She understands all this fully, 
and she told me three days ago that she would never 
consent. The Parliament, she said, had offered her 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds as the price of 
her acquiescence ; but she had refused to accept any- 
thing on conditions. She had requested a subsidy for 
the public service in Ii'eland and elsewhere, and i 
should be given freely and graciously or not at alh 
She says she will not yield one jot to them, let them 
do what they will ; she means to dissemble with them 
and hear what they have to say, so that she may 
know their views, and the lady which each declares 
for ^ • — > meaning the Queen of Scots and Lady Cathe- 
rine. I told her that if she would but marry, all this 
worry would be at an end. She assured me she 
would send this very week to the Emperor and settle 
everything ; and yet I learn from Sir Thomas He- 
neage, who is the person liitherto most concerned in the 
Archduke affair, that she has grown much cooler 
about it. 

The members of the Lower House are almost all 
Protestants, and seeing the Queen in such a rage at 
them, I took occasion to point out to her the true 
character of this new religion, which will endure no 
rule and will have everything at its own pleasure with- 
out regard to the sovereign authority ; it was time for 
her to see to these things, and I bade her observe the 
contrast between these turbulent heretics and the quiet 
and obedience of her Catholic subjects. She said she 
could not tell what those devils were after They 
want liberty, madam, I replied, and if princes do not 

1 “ Por conocer las voluntades y saber la dama de cada uno.” 

^ Respondioine que no sabia que querian estos demoniosJ'^ 
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look to themselves and work in concert to put them 
down, they will find before long what all this is coming 
to,^ 

‘‘ She could not but agree with me : she attempted 
a defence of her own subjects, as if there was some 
justice in their complaints of the uncertainty of the 
succession ; but she knows at heart what it really 
means, and by and by when she finds them obstinate 
she will understand it better, I told her before that I 
knew they would press her, and she would not believe 
me* "■ 

Melville, the agent of the Queen of Scots, was with 
me yesterday. Her disagreement with her husband is 
doing her much mischief here > yet that Queen has so 
much credit with the good all over the realm, that the 
blame is chiefly laid on the Lord Darnley, I have told 
Melville to urge upon them the necessity of reconcili- 
ation; and I have written to the Commendador Major 
of Castile at Eome to speak to the Pope about it, and 
to desire his Holiness to send them his advice to the 
same effect. Melville tells me the Lords there are 
working together wonderfully well. He has given this 
Queen to understand that since she is i^eluctant to 
liave the succession discussed, his mistress is so anxious 
to please her that she will not press for it she will 
only ask that if the question is forced forward after 

1 Elizabeth had before affected to be alarmed at the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of Protestantism. On the 15tb of the preceding July, De Silva 

The Queen must be growing anxious. She often says to me that she 
wonders at the tendency of subjects now-a-days to anarchy and revolution. 
I invariably reply that this is the beginning, middle, and end of the invent- 
ors of new religions. Thej^ have an eye only to their own interests ; they 
care neither for God nor law, as they show by their works ; and princes 
ought to take order among themselves and unite to chastise their excesses.*’ 
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allv she may have notice in time that she may send 
some one to plead in her behalf. 

“ This Queen is full of gratitude for her forbear- 
ance; she has told her that her present resolution is 
to keep the matter quiet ; should her endeavours be 
unsuccessful, however, the Queen of Scots shall have 
all the information and all the help which she herself 
can give, 

“Melville learns from a private soui*ce that this 
Queen will fail in her object. The question will be 
forced in the Queen of Scots^ interest, and with the 
best intentions. Her friends are very numerous ; we 
shall soon see how things go.” 


Melville’s information was right. 


Having failed in 


full Parliament, Elizabeth tried next to work BothUouaea 
on the committee. The Marquis of Win- 
Chester was put forward to prevent the in- 
tended address. He brought to bear the weight of 
an experience which was older than the field of Bos- 
worth ; but he was listened to with impatience; not 
a single voice either from Peers or Commons was 
found to second him. Unable to do anything through 
others, the Queen sent for the principal noblemen con- 
cerned, to remonstrate with them herself in private. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the, first called, and ru- 
mour said, though she herself afterwards BUzabeth 
denied the words, that she called him trai- 
tor and conspirator. Leicester, Pembroke, 
Northampton, and Lord William Howard came next. 
Norfolk had complained of his treatment to Pembroke : 
Pembroke told her that the Duke was a good friend 
both to the realm and to herself; if she would not 
nsten to advice and do what the service of the com- 
monwealth required, they must do it themselves. 
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She was too angry to argue ; she told Pembroke he 
spoke like a foolish soldier, and knew not what he was 
saying. Then seeing Leicester at his side, “ You, my 
lord,^^ she said, “ you ! If all the world forsook me I 
thought that you would be true I ” 

Madam,” Leicester said, I am ready to die at 
your feet ! ” 

‘‘ What has that to do with it ? ” she answered, 

‘‘And you, my Lord Northampton,” she went on, 
turning from one to the other, — ‘‘ you, who when you 
had a wife of your own already could quote Scripture 
texts to help you to another ; ^ you forsooth must med- 
dle with marriages for me ! You might employ your- 
self better I think.” 

She could make nothing of them nor they of her. 
Both Queen and Lords carried their complaints to De 
Silva ; the Lords ui'ging him to use his influence to 
force her into taking the Archduke ; Elizabeth com- 
plaining of their insolence, and especially of the in- 
gratitude of Leicester. Her very honour, she said, had 
suflered for the favour which she had shown to Leices- 
ter ; and now she would send him to his house in the 
country, and the Archduke should have nothing to be 
jealous of.^ 

The committee went on with the work. On the 2d 
November November the form of the,, address was 
still undetermined ; they were undecided 
whether to insist most on the maridage, or on the 
nomination, or on both. In some shape or other, how- 
ever, a petition of a serious kind would unquestionably 
be presented, and Elizabeth prepared to receive it 

1 Northampton’s divorce and second marriage had been one of the great 
acandals of the days of Edward. 

* De SUva to Philip, November 4 r 
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with as much self-restraint as she could command. 
Three days later she understood that the deliberations 
were concluded. To have the interview over as soon 
as possible Elizabeth sent for the committee at once | 
and on the afternoon of the 6th of November, “by 
her Highness’s special commandment,” twenty-five 
lay Peers, the Bishops of Durham and London, and 
thirty members of the Lower House presented them- 
selves at the palace at Westminster. 

The address was read by Bacon. 

After grateful acknowledgments of the general gov- 
ernment of the Queen, the two Houses Prcs^tatioa 
desired, first, to express their wish that her address. 
Highness would be pleased to marry “ where it should 
please her, with whom it should please her, and as soon 
as it should please her.” 

Further, as it was possible that her Highness might 
die without children, her faithful subjects were anxious 
to know more particularly the future prospects of the 
realm. Much as they wished to see her manded, the 
settlement of the succession was even more important, 

carrying with it such necessity, that without it they 
could not see how the safety of her royal person or the 
preservation of her imperial crown and realm could be 
or should be sufficiently and cei’tainly provided for.” 
“ Her late illness” (the Queen had been unwell again), 
“ the amazedness that most men of understanding were 
by fruit of that sickness brought unto,” and the oppor- 
tunity of making a definite arrangement while Parlia- 
ment was sitting, were the motives which induced 
them to be more urgent than tliey would otherwise 
have cared to be. History and precedent alike recom- 
mended a speedy decision. They hoped that she 

might live to have a child of her owm; but she was 

voii. vm. 21 
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mortal, and should she die before her subjects knew 
to whom their alleglanGe was due, a civil war stared 
them in the face. The decease of a prince leaving 
the realm without a government was the most fi'ight- 
ful disaster which could befall the commonwealth ; 
with the vacancy of the throne all wudts w^ere sus- 
pended, all commissions were void, law itself was 
dead. Her Majesty was not ignorant of these things. 
If she refused to provide a remedy, it would be a 
dangerous burden before God upon her Majesty ! ” 
They had therefore felt it to be their duty to present 
this address ; and on their knees they implored her to 
consider it and to give them an answer before the ses- 
sion closed/’ ^ 

Elizabeth had prepared her answer ; as soon as 
Bacon ceased, she drew herself up and spoke as fol- 
lows ; — 


Elizabeth 


’ If the order of your cause had matched the weight 
of your matter, the one might well have 

craved reward, and the other much the 

sooner be satisfied. But when I call to mind how far 
from dutiful care, yea rather how nigh a traitorous 
this tumbling cast did spring, I muse how men 
wit can so hardly use that gift they hold. I marvel 
not much that bridleless colts do not know their rider’s 
hand whom bit of kingly rein did never snaffle yet. 

Whether it was fit that so great a cause as this should 

have had this beginning in such a public place as that, 
it be well weighed. Must all evil bodings that 
recited be found little enough to hap to my 
? Was it well meant, think you, that those that 
not how fit this matter was to be granted by the 
1 Dewea’ 8 Eliz. 
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prince, would prejudicate their prince in aggravating 
the matter ? so all their arguments tended to my care- 
less care of this my dear realm/’ 

So far she spo}ve from a form which remains in her 
own handwriting/ She continued perhaps in the same 
style ; but her words remain only in the Spanish of De 
Silva. 

She was not surprised at the Commons,” she said ; 
‘‘ they had small experience and had acted like boys ; 
but that the Lords should have gone along with them 
she confessed had filled her with wonder. There were 
some among them who had placed their swords at her 
disposal when her sister was on the throne, and had 
invited her to seize the crown ; 2 She knew but too 
well that if she allowed a successor to be named, there 
would be found men who would approach him or her 
with the same encouragement to disturb the peace of 
the realm. If she pleased she could name the persons 
to whom she alluded. When time and circumstances 
would allow she would see to the matter of their peti- 
tion before they asked her ; she would be sorry to be 
forced into doing anything which in reason and justice 
she was bound to do; and sh*=* 'concluded with a re- 
quest that her wox’ds should not be misinterpreted.” 

So long as she was speaking to the lay Peers she 
controlled her temper ; but her passion required a 
safety-valve, and she rarely lost an opportunity of af- 
fronting and insulting her bishops. 

1 Answer to the Parliament hy the Queen; Autograph : Domestic 
MSSf., Eliz„, Yoh XLI. Hoik Douse. 

it Entre los cuales hahia habido algunos que reyiiando su hermana le 
ofrecian a ella ayuda y la querlan mover d que quisiese procurar en su vida 
la corona.” — De Silva al Key, 11 November, 1506; MS, Swiancas. It is 
tolerably certo-in that tl^e Queen used these words. De Silva heard them 
first from the Queen herself, and afterwards from the Lords w^ho w«r« 
present, 
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Turning sharp round where Grindal and Pilkington 
were standing — 

And you, doetorsf she said — it was her pleasure 
The ignore their right to a higher title “ you, 

Bishops, j understand, make long prayers about this 
business. One of you dared to say in times past that 
I and my sister were bastards ; and you must needs be 
interfering in what does not concern you. Go home 
and amend your own lives, and set an honest example 
in your families. The Lords in Parliament should 
have taught you to know your places ; but if they have- 
forgotten their duty I will not forget mine. Did I so 
choose I might make the impertinence of the wliole set 
of you an excuse to withdraw my promise to marry ; 
but for the realm’s sake I am resolved that I will 
marry ; and I will take a husband that will not Be to 
the taste of some of you. I have not married hitherto 
out of consideration for you; but it shall be done now, 
and you who have been so urgent with me will find the 
effects of it to your cost. Think you tlie prince who will 
be my consort will feel himself safe with such as you, 
who thus dare to thwart and cross your natural Queen ? ” 

She turned on her heel and sailed out of the liall of 
audience, vouchsafing no other word. At once she 
sent for De Silva, and after profuse thanks to himself 
and Philip for their long and steady kindness, swelling 
with anger as she was, she gave him to understand that 
her course was chosen at last and forever; she would 
accept the Archduke and would be all which Spain 
could desire. 

1 “ Volviendose a bs obispos quese halMron presentes a h platica, dijd, 
Vosotros doctores, uo les llamando obispos, quo haceis muclias oraciones,’’* 
&e* 
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Many of the peers came to her in the eyeiiing to 
/tiake their excuses : they said that they had been mis- 
.^ed by the Council, who had been the most in favour 
of the address ; and they had believed themselves to 
be acting as she had herself desired. The Upper 
House she might have succeeded in controlling; but 
the Commons were in a more dangerous humour. 
They were prepared for a storm when they commenced 
the debate ; and they were not disposed to be lectured 
into submission. The next day Cecil rose in his place : 
the Queen, he said, had desired him to tell Cecn tries 
them that she was displeased, first, that the coiumons. 
succession question should have heen raised in that 
House without her consent having been first asked ; 
and secondly, because by the publication abroad of 
the necessity of the matter,” and the danger to the 
realm if it was left longer undecided, the responsibility 
of the refusal was thrown entirely upon her Majesty. 
The “ error ” she was ready to believe had risen chiefly 
from want of thought, and she was ready to overlook 
it. For the matter itself, her Highness thought that 
by her promises to marry she had rather deserved 
thanks than to be troubled with any new petition. 
‘‘ The word of a prince spoken in a public place ” 
should have been taken as seriously meant ; and if her 
Majesty had before told them that she was unwilling, 
they should have been more ready to believe her when 
she said that she had made up her mind. Time and 
opportunity would prove her Majesty’s sincerity, and 
it was unkind to suppose that she would fail in produc- 
ing children. Loyal subjects should hope the best; 
Her Majesty had confidence in God’s goodness ; and 
except for the assurance that she would have an heir, 
she would not marry at alL On this point she re- 
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quired the Houses to accept hei’ word. For the suc- 
cession she was not surprised at their uneasiness ; she 
was as conscious as they could be of the desirableness 
of a settlement. At the px'esent moment, however, 
and in the existing state of parties in the realm, the 
thing was impossible, and she would hear no more 
of it.” ^ • 

The Queen expected that after so positive a declara- 
tion she would escape further annoyance ; but times 
were changing, and the relations with them between 
sovereigns and subjects. The House listened in 
silence, not caring to conceal its dissatisfaction. The 
Friday following, being the 8th of November, Mr. 
Lambert began a learned oration for iteration of the 
suit to the Queen on the succession.”^ 

Whether they were terrified by the spectre of a 
second York and Lancaster war, or whether they were 
bent on making an effort for Lady Hertford before they 
W'ere dissolved and another House was elected in the 
Scottish interest, or whether they disbelieved Eliza- 
The Com- beth’s promises to marry, notwithstanding the 
obstinate. Vehemence of her asseverations, the Com- 
mons seemed i-esolute at all hazards to persevere. 
Other speeches followed on the same side, expressing 
all of them the same fixed determination ; and matters 
were now growing serious. The Spanish ambassador 
never lost a chance of irritating the Queen against the 
Protestant party ; and on Saturday, stimulated by De 
Silva’s invectives, and convinced, perhaps with justice, 
that she was herself essentially right, Elizabeth sent 
down an order that the subject should be appi'oached 

1 Report made to the Commons’ House by Mr, Secretary? Dommtk 

^ Ommons^ Journals. 
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no further on pain of her displeasure. The same night 
a note was flung into the presence-chamber saying that 
the debate on the succession had been undertaken be- 
cause the commonwealth required it, and that if the 
Queen interfered it might be the worse for her.^ 

In the most critical period of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, speech in Parliament had been ostentatiously 
free; the Act of Appeals had been under discussion 
for two years and more ; Catholic and Protestant had 
spoken their minds without restraint ; yet among the 
many strained applications of the treason law no peer 
or commoner had been called to answer for words 
spoken by bim in his place in the legislature. The 
Queen’s injunction of silence had poured oil 
into the fire, and raised a fresh and more daiir 
gerous question of privilege. As soon as the House 
met again on Monday morning, Mr. Paul Wentworth 
rose to know whether such an order “ was not against 
the liberties ” of Parliament.^ He and other membei’s 
inquired whether a message sent by a public ofiicer 
was authority sufficient to bind the House, or if neither 
the message itself nor the manner in which it was de- 
livered was a breach of privilege, “ what offence it was 
for any of the House to declare his opinion to be other- 
wise,” ^ The debate lasted five hours, and (a rare if 
not unprecedented occuiTence) was adjourned. 

Elizabeth, more angry than ever, sent for the 
Speaker ; she insisted ‘‘ that there should be no further 

1 “ A nrche echaron en la camera de presencia un escrito que contenia en 
sustancia q\ie se liabia tratado en el Parlamento de la sucesion porqiie con- 
venia al bien del lle 7 no, y que si la Reyna no consentia que se tratase dello 
^ue veria algunas cosas que no le placerian.” — De Silva to Pbilqj, Ko- 
vemberll: MS. Slmancas. 

CommonsWmrnak^ S %Viz. 

s of Proceedings in Parliament, Hovember 11: Domestic MSS, 
KHz,VobXLI. 
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argument : ” if any member of either House was dis- 
satisfied he must give his opinion before the CouuciL 

The Commons having gone so far had no intention 
of yielding; and De Silva watched the crisis with a 
malicious hope of a collision between the two Houses, 
and of both with the Queen. The Lower House, he 
said, was determined to name a successor, and was all 
but unanimous for Lady Catherine ; the Peers were as 
decided for the Queen of Scots.^ A dissolution would 
leave the Treasury without a subsidy, and could not be 
thought of save at the last extremity* On the return 
of the Speaker the Commons named a committee to 
draw up an answer, which though in form studiously 
courteous was in substance as deliberately firm.^ The 
finishing touch was given to it by Cecil, and the sen- 
tences added in his hand were those which insisted 
most on the liberty of Parliament, and most justified 
the attitude which the Commons had assumed* 

After thanking the Queen for her promise to marry, 
The Com- and assuring her that whatever she might 

mons re- i i i ^ i i i 

monstrate. thiiik to the Contrary they meant nothing but 
what became them, as loyal subjects, they said that they 
submitted reluctantly to her resolution to postpone the 
settlement of the succession, leing most sorry that any 
manner of impediment had appeared to her Majesty so 
great as to stay her from proceeding in the ^ 

They had however received a message implying “ that 
they had deserved to he deprived, or at least seques- 

1 Elios pretenden libertad de proeeder a lo del norabramiento de la 
sucesion ea la qual en la cainara superior tendra mucha parti la de Kscoeia ; 
se tiene por cierto y assi lo creo que Caterina tendra casi todos los de la 
Camara baja, y assi parece que inclma todo a emocion.” — De Silva to 
Philip, i^ovember 13 ; J/Sf. 

Draft of an Address to the Queen, submitted to the Committee of th« 
Commons’ House: Do/nesfi'o i^^S<S., Eliz., VoU XLt. 

* TJxe words in Italics were added by Cecil. 
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trated, much to their diBComfort and infamy from their 
ancient and laudable custom, always from the begin- 
ning necessarily annexed to their assembly, and by lier 
Majesty always ^ confirmed — that is, a lawful suffer- 
ance and dutiful liberty to treat and devise matters 
honourable to her Majesty and profitable to the realm.” 
Before this message reached them they had made no 
determination to deal in any way to her discontenta- 
tion ; they therefore besought her of her motherly love 
that they might continue in their course of duty, 
honouring and serving her like children, without any 
unnecessary^ unaccustomed^^ or undeserved yoke of 
commandment ; so ^ should her Majesty continue the 
singular favour of her honour, wherein she did excel 
all monarch s, for ruling her subjects without misliking ; 
and they also 'would enjoy ’the like praise above all 
other people for obeyi ng without constraint — than the 
which no prince could desire more earthly honour, nor 
no people more earthly praise.” 

No one knew better than Elizabeth how to withdraw 
from an indefensible position, and 'words so full of firm- 
ness and dignity might perhaps have produced an 
effect; but before the address -could be presented a 
fresh apple of discord was thrown into the arena. 

A hook had appeared in Paris, written by a refugee 
Scot named Patrick Adamson, The subject Patrick 
of it was the birth of James ; and the Queen 
of Scots’ child -was described as the heir of 
the English throne. Copies had been scattered about 

1 Added in Cecil’s hand. 

^ The word first written was graciously.” Cecil scratched through 
* graciously/’ as if it implied that the liberties of the House of Commcns 
depended on the pleasure of the Sovereign, and substituted “ always,” 

® Cecil’s hand. 

^ The conclusion is entirely Cecil’s, 
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London, and Elizabeth had already directed Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing ‘^as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.’’ ^ 

On the 21st of November, on occasion of a meapre 
laid before the House against the introduction of sedi- 
tious books from abroad, a Mr. Dalton brought forwa!liJ 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit. 

How say you,” he exclaimed, to a libel set forth 
Speech of print Calling the Infant of Scotland Prince 
Mr, Daiton. England, Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ! Wliat enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child! — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child I — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England I who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm ? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 

“ With the indignity of the matter being,” as he 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 

1 Elizabeth to Bedford, November 13; Scotch MSS. Molls Motm 
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subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Com- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how- 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upon,^ 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her ; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had of 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed de^ 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance % 
they replied to the seizure of the offending 
member by requesting “to have leave to 
confer upon the liberties of the House. conference. 
The original question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider wdiat she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, “ foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open Queen 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

i Mr, Balton^s Speech, according to the Report: Eliat 
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London, and Elizabeth had already directed Mary 
Stuart’s attention to the thing ‘‘as a matter strange 
and not to be justified.” ^ 

On the 21st of November, on occasion of a meapre 
laid before the House against the introduction, of sedi- 
tions books from abroad, a Mr, Dalton brought 
this production of Adamson in the fiercest Protestant 
spirit 




How say you,” he exclaimed, “ to a libel set forth 
Speech of print calling the Infant of Scotland P rince 
Mr.uaiton. Ej^giand, Scotland, and Ireland ? Prince 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland 1 What enemy to 
the peace and quietness of the realm of England — 
what traitor to the crown of this realm hath devised, 
set forth, and published this dishonour against the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty and the crown of Eng- 
land ? Prince of England, and Queen Elizabeth as 
yet having no child 1 — Prince of England, and the 
Scottish Queen’s child ! — Prince of Scotland and 
England, and Scotland before England ! who ever 
heard or read that before this time ? What true Eng- 
lish heart may sustain to hear of this villany and re- 
proach against the Queen’s highness and this her 
realm? It is so that it hath pleased her highness at 
this time to bar our speech; but if our mouths shall 
be stopped, and in the mean time such despite shall 
happen and pass without revenge, it will make the 
heart of a true Englishman break within his breast.” 


“ With the indignity of the matter being,” as be 
afterwards said, “ set on fire,” Dalton went on to touch 
on dangerous matters, and entered on the forbidden 
1 Elizabeth to Bedford, Koyember 13; Scotch MSS. Molls Houu 
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subject of the Scottish title. The Speaker gently 
checked him, but not before he had uttered words 
which called out the whole sympathy of the Com- 
mons, and gave them an opportunity of showing how- 
few friends in that house Mary Stuart as yet could 
count upom^ 

The story was carried to the Queen ; she chose to 
believe that the House of Commons intended to defy 
her; she ordered Dalton into arrest and had Arrestor 
him examined before the Star Chamber ; she 
construed her own orders into a law, and seemed de- 
termined to govern the House of Commons as if it 
was a debating society of riotous boys. 

The Commons behaved with great forbearance ; 
they replied to the seizure of the oifending 
member by requesting *‘^ to have leave to aemS^a 
confer upon the liberties of the House. conference* 
The original question of the succession was lost in the 
larger one of privilege, and the address which they 
had previously drawn seemed no longer distinct enough 
for the occasion. The Council implored Elizabeth to 
consider what she was doing. As soon as her anger 
cooled she felt herself that she had gone too far, and 
not caring to face a conference, ‘■’foreseeing that 
thereof must needs have ensued more inconvenience 
than were meet,” she drew back with temper not too 
ruffled to save her dignity in giving way. Her inten- 
tion had been to extort or demand the sanction of the 
House for the prosecution of Dalton. Discovering 
in time that if they refused she had no means of com- 
pelling them, she would not risk an open Queen 
rupture. The prisoner was released “ with- 

1 Mr. Dalton^s Speech, according to the Eeport: J)omesiic Elia. 

YoLXLI. 
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out further question or trial,” and on tlie 25 th she sent 
orders to the Speaker to relieve the House of the 
burden of her commandment.” She had been assured^ 
she said, that they had no intention of molesting her, 
and that they had been much perplexed ” by the re- 
ceipt of her ord.er ^ she did not mean to prejudice 
any part of the laudable liberties heretofore granted to 
them;” she would therefore content herself with 
their obedient behaviour, and she trusted only that if 
any person should begin again to discuss any particu- 
lar title, the Speaker would compel him to be silent.^ 

The Commons were prudent enough to make the 
Queen’s retreat an easy one. Having succeeded in 
resisting a dangerous encroachment of the crown they 
did not press their victory. The message sent through 
the Speaker was received by the House “ most joy- 
fully, with most hearty prayers and thanks for the 
same,” ^ and with the consent of all parties the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary privilege was allowed to drop. 

Yet while ready to waive their right of discussing 
further the particular pretensions of the chiimants of 
the crown, the Commons would not let the Queen be- 
lieve that they acquiesced in being left in uncertainty. 
Two months had passed since the beginning of tlio 
session, and the subsidy liad not been so much as dis- 
cussed. The succession quarrel had commenced with 
tlie first motion for a grant of money, and had lasted 
with scarcely an interval ever since. 

It was evident that although Elizabeth’s objection to 
name a successor was rested on general grounds, it ap- 
plied as strongly to Lady Catherine as to the Queen 

1 Note of the words of the Queen to the Speaker of the House of Com-* 
monsr Dmiestio MBS.^ Eliz., Yol XLI. Leicester to Cecil, Novcmbesf 
ati MS, Ibid. 
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of Scots, and had arisen professedly from the Queen’s 
own experience in the lifetime of her sister ; yet the 
Commons either suspected that she was secretly work- 
ing in the Scottish interest, or they thought at all 
events that her procrastination served only to strength- 
en that interest, and that Mary Stuart’s friends every 
day grew more numerous. 

The Money Bill was reintroduced on the 27th. 
The House was anxious to compensate by its liberality 
for the tx'ouble which it had given on other subjects, 
and the Queen was privately informed that the grant 
would be made unusually large. Elizabeth, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, replied that although for the 
public service she might require all which they were 
ready to offer, “ she counted her subjects in respect of 
their hearty good will her best treasurers ; ” subsiay 
and “ she therefore would move them to for- 
bear at that time extending their gift as they pro- 
posed.” The manner as well as the matter of the 
message was pointedly gracious, yet the Commons 
would haA^e preferred her taking the money and listen- 
ing to their opinions ; and the bribe was as unsuccessful 
as the menace, in keeping them silent. They voted 
freely the sum which she would consent to take. It 
amounted in a rough estimate to an income tax of 
seven per cent, for two years ; but an attempt AA^as made 
to attach a pi*eamble to the Bill which would commit 
the Queen in accepting it to what she was straining 
eA^ery nerve to aAmid. Referring to the promise which 
she had made to the Committee, “ the Commons hum- 
bly and earnestly besought her with the assistance of 
God’s grace, having resolved to marry, to accelerate 
without more loss of time all her honourable actions 
tending thereto ; ” while “ submitting themselves to 
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the will of Almighty God, in whose hands all power 
and counsel did consist, they would at the vsame time 
beseech Him to give her Majesty wisdom well to fore- 
see, opportunity speedily to eonsult, and power with 
assent of the realm sufficiently to fulfil, without unneces- 
sary delay, all that should be needful to her subjects 
and their posterity in the stablishing the succession of 
the crown, first in her own person and progeny, and 
next in such persons as law and justice should peace- 
ably direct — according to the answer of Moses : 
* The Lord God of the spirit of all flesh set one over 
this great multitude which may go out and in before 
them, and lead them out and in, that the Lord’s people 
may not be as sheep without a shepherd. ’ ” ^ 

The meaning of language such as this could not he 
mistaken. All the political advantages of 
the Scottish succession would not compen- 
sate to the Lord’s people ” for such a shepherd as the 
person into whose hands they seemed to be visibly 
drifting. It was a grave misfortune for the Protes- 
tants that they could produce no better candidate than 
Lady Catherine Grey, who had professed herself a 
Catholic when Catholicism seemed likely to serve her 
turn ; and to wdiom, notwithstanding her legal claim 
through the provisions of the will of Henry the Eiglith, 
there were so many and so serious objections. The 
friends of the Queen of Scots had set in circulation a 
list of difficulties in the way of her acknowledgment, 
the weight of which fanaticism itself could not i*efuse 
to admit.^ 

1 Preamble for the Subsidy Bill*. Domestio MSS.^ "Vol. XLI. Bolla 
jBbme. ■ , 

3 Whatever he said, it is notorious that when Sir Charles Brandon 
laarried tile French Queen he had a wife already living. 

“ The Lady Catherine is therefore illegitimate. 
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It' is iincertaitt whether the preamble was ever 
forced on Elizabeth’s attention. The draft of it alone 
remains to show what the Commons intended ; and 

“ Even if tMs were not so, yet such hath been her life and behaviour, and 
BO much, hath she stained herself and her issue, as she is to be thought un- 
worthy of the erowm For she was married, as you know, to the Lord 
Herbert; the marriage was performed and perfected by all necessary cir- 
cumstances; there was consent of parties, consent of parents, open solemnia- 
ing, continuance till lawful years of consent, and in the mean time, carnal 
copulation ; all which, save the last, are commonly known, and the last, 
which might be most doubttul, is known by confession of them both. She 
herself hath earnestly acknowledged the same. 

A divorce was procured by the Earl of Pembroke, in Queen Mary’s 
reign, against tbeir wills, so that it cannot be legal. 

“Afterwards, she by dalMance fell to carnal company with the Earl of 
Hertford, which was not descried till the bigness of her belly bewrayed her 
ill hap. The marriage between them was declared unlawful by the bishop 
who examined it. 

“ The mother wicked and lascivious; the issue bastarded. 

“ If she were next in the blood royal, her fault is so much the more to 
have so foully spotted the same. She can have no lawful children. Heut. 
xiii. 23 ; — It is written, ‘a bastard and unlawfiii-borri person may not bear 
rule in the church and commonweal; ’ a law devised to punish the parents, 
for their sins, so that such a mother ought in no ease to be allowed to 
succeed. 

“ Next as to King Henryks will : — 

“ He had no power to bequeath the crown, except so far as Parliament 
gave him leave ; and Parliament could only give him leave so far as the 
power of Parliament extended. The words of the statute give him no ab- 
solute or unlimited power to appoint an unlit person to the crown, not capa" 
ble of the same — as unto a Turk, an Inftdel, an infamous or opprobrious 
person, a fool, or a madman. 

“But again, he had power to order the succession^ either by Letters Pat- 
ent, or by his will, signed with his own hand. 

“ He has not done it by Letters Patent; of that there Is no doubt. 

“ His will, there are witnesses sufficient, and some of them that subscribed 
the same testament can truly and plainly testify, that he did not subscribe. 

“ The stamp might be appended when the King was void of memoiy', or 
else when he was deceased, as indeed it happened, as more manifestly ap- 
peared by open declaration made in Parliament by the late Lord Paget and 
others, that the King did not sign it with his own hand, and as it is plain 
and probable enough by the pardon obtained for one William Clerke for 
putting the stamp to the said will after the King was departed. 

“ As to the enrolment in Chancery, and the evidence on tlie Rolls that the 
will was accepted and acted on, this is nothing. It was his vrill whether 
ligned or not, and so far as legacies, etc,, were concerned, such as he had 
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either they despaired of pre-^^ailing on the Queen to 
accept the grant while such a prelude was linked to it, 
and were unwilling to embarrass the public service ; or 
they preferred another expedient, to which they trusted 
less objection might be raised ; the preamble at all 
events was abandoned ; they substituted for it a gen- 
eral expression of gratitude for the promise to marry, 
and sent the Bill to the Lords on the 17th of Decem- 
ber* 

Meanwhile on the 6th a measure was introduced 
which, if less effective in the long run for the protec- 
tion of the Reformation than the declaration of a Prot- 
estant successor, would have ended at once the am- 
biguity of the religious position of Elizabeth. The 
Thirty-nine Articles, strained and cracked by three 
centuries of evasive ingenuity, scarcely embarrass now 
the feeblest of consciences. The clergyman of the 
nineteenth century subscribes them with such a smile 
as might have been worn by Samson “when his Philis- 
tine mistress bound his arms with the cords and withes. 
In the first years of Elizabeth they were the symbols 
by which the orthodox Protestant was distinguished 
from the concealed Catholic. The liturgy, with pur- 
posed ambiguity, could be used by those who were 
Papists save in the name ; the Articles affirmed the 
falsehood of doctrines declared by the Church to be 
divine, and the Catholic who signed them either passed 
over to the new opinions or emperilled his soul with 
perjury. In their anxiety for conciliation, and for the 
semblance of unanimity, Elizabeth’s Government had 

power to make by the common law, so far at might he acted on. But in so 
far as the succession was concerned, it was invalid, because the form pre- 
scribed by the empowering statute, 35 Hen. VIII., had not been observed.” 
An$U}er to Mr, Hale's Book of •&ie Sticcessions, December^ 1566 : JDomestie 
Eliz., VoI.XLr. 
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as yet held these formulas at arm^s length : the Con- 
vocation of 1562 had reimposed them so far as their 
powers extended 5 but the decrees of Convocation 
were but shadows until vitalized by the legislature ; 
and both Queen and Parliament had refused to give 
the authority of law to a code of doctrines which might 
convulse the kingdom. 

On the failure of the suit for the succession, a Bill 
was brought into the Lower House to inake mn for the 
subscription to the Articles a condition for the of 
tenure of benefices in the Church of England. ArUcles.* 
The move was so sudden and the Commons were so 
swift that there was no time for resistance. It was 
hurried through its three readings and given to the 
bishops to carry through the Lords. A letter from De 
Silva to Philip shows the importance which both Cath- 
olic and Protestant attached to it : — 

BE SILVA TO PHILIP 11. 

i>ec«7«JI>er, 1566. 

Religion is again under discussion here ; these 
heretic bishops are urging forward their malicious pre- 
tences ; they say that it is desirable for the realm to 
profess an uniform belief, and they , desire to have their 
doctrine enforced by temporal penalties as soon as it 
has been sanctioned by Parliament, 

The Catholics are in great alarm and entreat the 
Queen to withhold her sanction. I spent some time 
with her yesterday, and to bring on the sub- i>e Biiya 

^ V ^ ^ . advises the 

ject I said that the Subsidy Bill having been 
passed it would be well if she let the Parlia- raitoeat. 
ment end. The longer it lasted the more annoyance 
it would cause to her; and she might assure herself 
that these popular assemblies could not fail to produce 

TOL. VIll. 22 
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disquiet, more particularly where the Commons had 
liberty of speech and were so much inclined to novel- 
ties. 

“She agreed with me in this. She said the Com- 
mons had now entered upon a subject which was wholly 
alien to their duties ; they were acting in contradiction 
to their late professions, and she would endeavour to 
send them about their business before Christmas. 

“I pointed out to her the mischievous intention of 
the men who had brought these religious questions for- 
ward. They had no care for her or for the common- 
wealth, and they simply meant sedition. She wm at 
peace so far, and had lived and reigned in safety all 
these years on the principles on which Cecil had carried 
on the government. If there w^as now to be a change, 
the insolence of the upholders of novelties would dis- 
turb everything. Hitherto the Pope and the Catholic 
powers had abstained from declaring against her, in 
the belief that her subjects were equitably and wisely 
governed, and that she would allow no on|i to be in- 
jured or offended. Should they now see her prepar- 
ing to change her course they would perhaps reconsider 
the situation, and troubles might ensue, of which I, as 
the minister of your Majesty who so ardently desired 
her well-being, could not but give her honest warning. 

“ She went into the subject at some length. She 
said*that those who were engaged upon it had given 
her to understand that it was for her own good, and 
liad promised every one of them to stand by her and 
defend her against all her enemies. 

“ I told her she could not but see that these new 
religionists were only frightening her — in order that 
they might bring her to declare more decisively for 
them and against the Catholics. They pretended that 
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Jf she separated herself from them - — if she did not yield 
in all points to what they wished — she would be in 
danger on account of the sentence which had been 
given at Rome in favour of Queen Catherine. I 
could assime her that she had but to express a desire 
to that effect and the Pope would immediately remove 
the difficulty; I knew in fact that he was extremely 
I anxious to remove it. Being her father’s daughter, 

I born in his house, having been named by him with 

consent of Parliament to succeed after her sister, and 
i being Queen in possession, she had nothing really to 

fear — she would find powerful friends everywhere. 

I ‘^It was true, she admitted, that the Pope had of- 

fered to reverse the sentence, but he had made it a 
condition that she should submit to him absolutely and 
unreservedly. 

i If his Holiness had done this, I said, he was not 

actuated by any covetous ambition, but by the sincerest 
interest in herself and the realm. In the present Pope 
she might feel the fullest confidence ; and at all events 
there was no more reason for making innovations now 
than there had been at the beginning of her reign. 
She would do better to wait till time should enable her 
to see her way. . 

f^ She said that she thought as I did : she believed, 
I however, that her people were afraid if slie married 

f the Archduke that the old religion would be brought 

in again : they were pressing forward these changes as 
' a precaution. 

A little while ago, I said, her Council were most 
afi'aid that she would not marry at all. 
i True, she answered ; that was their fear or their 

retended fear — and their present conduct showed 
how dishonest they had been. Marry, however, she 
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would, if it was only to vex them. She would have 
been glad, she said, had there been any one in Parlia- 
ment who could have checked the Bill in its progress ; 
if it passed the Lords, she feared she would be unable 
to resist the pressure which "would be brought to bear 
upon her.’’ 

Either Elizabeth feared another quarrel arid dis- 
trusted her own strength, or she wished to deceive De 
Silva into believing her opposition to the Bill to be 
more sincere than it really was. The remonstrances 
of the Catholics, however, and her own better judgment 
prevailed at last. She collected her courage and sent 
a message to the Peers desiring that the Bill of Relig- 
ion should go no further. The bishops were the per- 
sons in the Upper House for wdiom alone the question 
had much interest; and Elizabeth understood how to 
manage them. The Commons had resisted one order 
— the bishops thought they could rOvsist another. 
Their first impulse was to entreat the Queen to recon- 
sider her command — to let the debate go forward, and 

if the Bill was found good by the Lords, that she 
would he pleased for the glory of God to give her gra- 
cious assent to the same.” ^ A petition to this effect 
px^esented cari-ying the signatures of the two ai’ch- 
hishops and thirteen bishops. The Queen sent imme- 
diately for Parker and three or four more, and inquired 
wdiich of them had been the first promoters of the Bill, 
Though it first appeared in the Lower House, she said, 
it must have originated with some one on the Bench ; 
and though she had no objection to the doctrine of the 
Articles — “ for it was that which she did openly pi’o- 

1 Petition of the Bishops to the Queen, December, 1566: Domesisa 
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fess’’ ^ — she objected seriously to sudden irregular ac* 
tion without her knowledge and consent ’’ on a ques- 
tion of such magnitude. 

Had Elizabeth scolded in the tone usual with her 
towards the Church authorities, she might have found 
them obstinate ; but she spoke reasonably and they 
were frigli toned. The archbishops, though their names 
headed the signatures to the petition, disclaimed .eagerly 
the responsibility of the initiation. She bade them find 
out by whom it had been done. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury reported to Cecil ‘Hbat most of his breth- 
ren answered, as he had done, that they knew nothing 
of it.’V Having extracted a disavowal from the major- 
ity of the Bench, Elizabeth was able to shield her ob- 
jections behind their indifference; she had 
checkmated them, and the obnoxious measure 
disappeared. 

Thus gradually the storms of the session were blow- 
ing over. The Queen seemed at last to have really 
resolved on marriage, and her determination gave her 
courage to encounter her other difficulties with an in- 
crease of firmness. She promised the advocates of the 
Scotch title that the will of Henry the Eighth should 
be examined immediately on the close of the session, 
and that a fair legal opinion should be taken on tlie 
Queen of Scots’ claims ; ^ and she gave Mary Stuart a 
significant evidence of her good will in closing Elizabeth 

,, 1 ^ 1* • 1 * V forbids the 

promptly and peremptorily a discussion wdiich diwnssio;) of 
had commenced at Lincoln’s Inn in the inter- title. 
ests of the inval candidate. The lawyers, disappointed 
of their debate in the House of Commons, began it 
again in the Inns of Court — where there was no priv- 
ilege »to protect incautious speakers. Mr. Thornton j 
1 Be Silva to Philip, December 16 : MS. Simancas. 
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an eloquent advocate of Lady Catherine, was sent to 
the Tower ; and even Cecil earned the thanks of the 
Queen of Scots by the energy with which he seconded 
his mistress in silencing opposition. ^ 

1 On the 5th of January, Mumy thanked Cecil in his own and the 
Queen’s name for “ bis cordial dealing.” “Her Majesty,” wrote Maitland 
to him, “ is very well satisfied with your behaviour. I pray you so continue, 
not doubting but you shall find her a thankful princess.” “ Melville,” he 
added, reports nothing hut good of you, touching the repairing the injury 
done against my mistress at Lincoln’s Inn,” — Scotch MBS* Rolls House, 

Cecil’s conduct in the succession struggle is not easy to make out, 
Neither memorandum nor letter of Ms own remain to show his real feel- 
ings; but though he might naturally have been looked for among the sup- 
porters of Lady Catherine Grey, he seems to have given thorough satisfac- 
tion to the friends of the Queen of Scots. He must have written to Mait- 
land immediately after Elizabeth’s first answer to the address of the Houses, 
regretting her resolution to leave the question unsettled; and he must have 
led Maitland to suppose that he had wished Mary Stuart to have been the 
person nominated ; for Maitland, answering his letter on the 11th of No- 
vember, gave him “ hearty thanks for the pains which he had taken in the 
busy matter which he had had in hand," and then went on more point- 
edly — 

“ I look not in my time to see the matter in any perfection, for I think 
it is not the pleasure of God to have the subjects of this isle thoroughly 
settled in their judgment; for which cause he doth keep things most ne- 
cessarj’- undetermined, so as they shall alwaj^s have somewhat wherewith to 
be exercised. The experience I have had of late in my own person makes 
me the less to marvel when I hear your doings are misconstrued by back- 
biters. Whosoever will meddle with public affairs and princes must be con- 
tent to hear that burden. I never doubted the sincerity of your intentions, 
and I doubt not time shall convince those that think the contrary even in 
their own conscience, whenas themselves shall be content to justiiy your 
councils, which now are ignorant to what scope they are directed.” 

On the 17th of November, Mary Stuart herself wrote to Cecil, saying 
“ that the bruits were passed which reported him to be a hinderer to her ad- 
vancement, and that she knew him to be a wise man.” 

On the 18th, Murray wrote that “ he had always found Cecil most earnest 
to produce good feeling and a sound understanding between England and 
Scotland, and between the two Queens; and so,!’ he said, “ my trust is that 
ye wdll continue favourable to the end in ail her Highness’s affairs, which 
for my own part I will most earnestly crave of you, being most assured 
there is no daughter in the isle doth more reverence her natural mother nor 
my Sovereign the Queen your mistress. Nor sure I am can she be induced 
oy any means to seek or procure that which may in any sort offend her 
Scotch MBS, Evils Bouse. . 

It is possible that even Cecil’s vigilance had been laid asleep by the sub« 
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Elizabetii herself wrote to the Queen of Scots, no 
longer insisting on the Treaty of Leith — no longer 
stipulating for embarrassing conditions. Substantially 
conceding all the points which were in dispute betw^een 
them, she proposed that they should mutually Proposed 
bind themselves by a contract in which Mary between 

O , -SI r ^ ^ ^ Elissabetb 

btuart should undertake to do nothing against ana tiie 
Elizabeth during the lifetime of herself or her Scots, 
children \ while Elizabeth would “ engage never to do 
or suffer anything to be done to the prejudice of the 
Queen of Scots’ title and interest as her next cousin.” ^ 
The Queen of Scots declared herself, in reply, as- 
sured of Elizabeth’s “ good mind and entire 
affection” towards her; she did not doubt 
that in time her sister would proceed to the perfecting 
and consideration of that which she had begun to utter, 
as well to her own people as to other nations — the 
opinion which her sister had of the equity of her 
cause ; ” and she promised to send a commission to 
London to settle the terms in which the contract 
‘‘ might pass orderly to both their contentments.” ^ 
Tims the struggle was over ; though unrecognized 
by a formal Act of Parliament, Mary Stuart had won 
the day, and was virtually regarded as the heir pi-e- 
sumptive to the English throne. Elizabeth’s own 
wishes had pointed throughout to this conclusion, if 
the Queen of Scots would consent to seek her object 
in any other capacity than as the representative of a 
revolution. The reconciliation of the two factions in 
Scotland, and the restoration of Murray and Maitland 

misaiye attitude, which the Qtieen of Scots had assumed towards Elizabeth, 
and by the seeming' restoration of Murray to her conlidenoe. 

1 Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, December, 156B : MB. Rolls House. 
The Queen of Scots to Elizabeth, January 3, 15G7; Scotch MSB. RoUm 
S ouse. 
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to confidence and authority, were accepted as an indi- 
cation of a changed purpose ; and harassed by her 
subjects, goaded into a marriage which she detested, 
and exhausted by a struggle which threatened a dan- 
gerous breach between herself and the nation, Eliza- 
beth closed the long chapter of distrust, and yielded or 
prepared to yield all that was demanded of her. 

Having thus made up her mind she resolved to 
break up the Parliament, and to punish the refractory 
House of Commons by a dissolution. After another 
election the Puritans would be in a minority. The 
succession could be legally established without divis- 
ion or quarrel, guarded by such moderate guarantees 
as might secure the mutual toleration of the two 
creeds. 

For the first time in Parliamentary history a session 
had been wasted in barren disputes. On tlie 2d of 
The close of January, between two and three in the after- 
the Session, Queeii appeared in the House of 

Lords to bring it to an end. The Commons were 
called to the bar ; the Speaker, Mr. Onslow, read a 
complimentary address, in which he described the 
English nation as happy in a sovereign who understood 
her duties, who prevented her subjects from injuring 
one another, and knew how to make quiet among the 
ministers of religion.” He touched on the many 
excellences of the constitution, and finally with some 
imprudence ventured an allusion to the restrictions on 
the royal authority. 

“ There be,” he said, for the prince provided 
princely prerogatives and royalties, yet not such as the 
prince can take money or other things or do as she 
will at her own pleasure without order ; hut quietly to 
suffer her subjects to enjoy their own without wrong- 
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ful oppression ; whereas other princes hy their liberty 
do take as pleaseth them.’’ 

“Your Majesty,’’ he went on turning to Elizabeth, 
“ has not attempted to make laws contrary to order but 
orderly has called this Parliament, which perceived 
certain wants and thereunto have put their helping 
hands, and for help of evil manners good laws are 
brought forth.” 

Then going to the sorest of all sore and wounding 
subjects be concluded, “ we give heai'ty thanks to God 
for that your highhtess has signified your pleasure of 
your inclination to marriage, which afore you were not 
given unto ; which is done for our safeguard, that when 
God shall call you, you may leave of your own body to 
succeed you. Therefore God grant us that you will 
shortly embrace the holy state of matrimony, when and 
with whom God shall appoint and shall best like your 
Majesty.”' ' 

Elizabeth^ humour, none the happiest at the com- 
mencement, was not improved by this fresh chafing of 
her galled side. She had come prepared to lecture 
others, not to listen to a homily. She beckoned Bacon 
to her and spoke a few" w"ords to him. He then rose 
and said that the general parts of the Speaker’s ad- 
dress her Majesty liked w"ell, and therefore he need 
not touch on them ; on the latter and more particular 
expressions used in it a few w^ords were necessary. 

“ Politic orders,” he said, “ be the rules of all good 
acts, and touching them that yon have made to the 
overthrowing of good laws” (your Bill of Keligion, 
wdth which you meant to tyrannize over conscience), 
“these deserve reproof as well as the others deserve 
praise. In which like cause you err in bringing her 
Majesty’s prerogative into question, and for that thing 
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M’-herein she meant not to hurt any of your liberties. 
Her Majesty’s nature, howevei’, is mild ; she will not 
be austere ; and therefore though at this time she 
suffer you all to depart quietly into your counties for 
your amendment, yet as it is needful she hopeth the 
offenders will hereafter use themselves w’^ell.” 

The Acts of the session were then read out and re- 
ceived the royal assent ; all seemed over, and it was by 
this time dusk ; when Elizabeth herself, in the uncertain 
light, rose from the throne, stood forward in her robes, 
and spoke. ' , # 

‘^My Lords and other Commons of this assembly: 
Speech of although the Lord Keeper hath according to 
Elizabeth. order very well answered in my name, yet 
as a periphrasis I have a few words further to speak 
unto you, notwithstanding I have not been used nor 
love to do it in such open assemblies. Yet now, not 
to the end to amend his talk, hut remembering that 
commonly princes’ own words are better printed in the 
hearers’ memory than those spoken by her command, 
I mean to say thus much unto you. 

‘‘ I have in this assembly found such dissimulation 
where I always professed plainness, that I marvel 
thereat : yea two faces under one hood, and the body 
rotten, being covered with the two vizors succession 
and liberty — which they determined must be either 
presently granted, denied, or deferred ; in granting 
wdiereof they had their desire ; and denying or defer- 
ring thereof, those things being so plaudable as indeed 
to all men they are, they thought to work me that 
mischief which never foreign enemy could bring to 
pass- — which is the hatred of my Commons, 

But alas ! they began to pierce the vessel before 
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the wine was fined, and began a thing not foreseeing 
the end, how by this means I have seen my well-willers 
from my enemies, and can as meseemeth very well 
divide the House into four : — 

“ 1. The broachers and workers thereof, who are in 
the greatest fault, 

2. The speakers, who by eloquent tales persuaded 
the rest, are next in degree. 

‘‘ 3. The agreers, who being so light of credit that 
the eloquence of those tales so overcame them that 
they gave more credit thereunto than unto their own 
wits. 

4. Those that sat still and mute, and meddled not 
therewith, but rather wondered disallowing the mat- 
ter ; who in my opinion are most to be excused. 

But do you think that either I am so unmindful 
of your surety by succession, wherein is all my care, 
considering I know myself to be but mortal ? Jfo, I 
warrant you. Or that I %vent about to break your 
liberties ? No, it never was in my meaning ; but to 
stay you before you fell into the ditch. For all things 
have their time ; and although perhaps you may have 
after me a better-learned or wiser, yet I assure you, 
none more careful over you ; and therefore henceforth, 
whether I live to see the like assembly or no, or who- 
ever it be, yet beware how you prove j’-our prince’s 
patience as you have now done mine, 

“And now to conclude all this ; notwithstanding, 
not meaning to make a Lent of Christmas, the most 
part of you may assure yourselves that you depart in 
your prince’s grace. 

“ My Lord Keeper, you will do as I bid you.” 

Again Bacon rose and in a loud voice said, “ The 
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Dissolution Queeii’s Majesty doth dissolve this Parlia* 
of Pariia- (jyeiy mail depart at his pleas- 


lire. 


Elizabeth swept away in the gloom, passed to her 
barge, and returned to the palace. The Lords and 
Commons scattered through the English counties, and 
five years went by before another Parliament met again 
at Westminster in a changed world* 

On that evening the immediate prospect before Eng- 
Prospectof dand was the Queen’s marriage with an Axis- 
England. triaii Catholic pi’ince, the recognition more 
or less distant of the Catholic Mary Stuart as heir 
presumptive, the establishment with the support and 
sanction of the Catholic powers of some moderate 
form of government, under which the Catholic wor- 
ship would be first tolerated and then creep on towards 
ascendancy. It might have ended, had Elizabeth been 
strong enough, in broad intellectual freedom; more 
likely it would have ended in the reappearance of the 
Marian fanaticism, to be encountered by passions as 
fierce and irrational as itself ; and to the probable issue 
of that conflict conjecture fails to penetrate. 

But the era of toleration was yet centuries distant ; 
and the day of the Roman persecutor's "was gone 
never more to reappear. Six weeks later a powder 
barrel exploded in a house in Edinbui'gh, and when 
the smoke cleared away the prospects of the Catholics 
in England were scattered to all the winds. 

The murder of Henry Stuart Lord Darnley is one 
of those incidents which will remain till the end of 
time conspicuous on the page of history. In itself the 
death of a single boy, j^rince or king tliough he might 
be, had little in it to startle the hard world of the six- 
teenth century. Even before the folly and falsehood 
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by wliich Mary Stuart’s husband had earned the 
hatred of the Scotch nobility, it had been foreseen 
that such a frail and giddy summer pleasure-boat 
would be soon wrecked in those stormy waters. Had 
Darnley been stabbed in a scuffle or helped to death 
by a dose of arsenic in his bed, the fair fame of the 
Queen of Scots would have suffered little, and the 
tongues tliat dared to mutter would have been easily 
silenced. But conspiracies in Scotland were never 
managed with the skilful villany of the Continent; 
and when some conspicuous person was to be removed 
out of the way, the instruments of the deed were 
either fanatic religionists, who looked on themselves as 
the servants of God, or else they had been wrought up 
to the murder point by some personal passion which 
was not contented with the death of its victim, and 
required a fuller satisfaction in the picturesqueness of 
dramatic revenge. The circumstances under which 
the obstacle to Mary Stuart’s peace was disposed of 
challenged the attention of the whole civilized world, 
and no after efforts availed in court, creed, or nation, 
to hide the memory of the scenes which were revealed 
in that sudden lightning flash. 

The disorders of the Scots upon the Border had 
long been a subject of I'emonsti'auce from the English 
Government. The Queen of Scots, while the Parlia- 
ment was sitting at Westminster, desired to give some 
public proof of her wish to conciliate ; and after the 
strange appearance of Darnley in September at the 
Council at Edinburgh, she proposed to go in tiic Queen 
person to Jedburgh and hear the complaints goes^^tT 
of Elizabeth’s wardens. The Earl of Both- 
well had taken command of the North Marches : he 
had gone down to prepare the way for the Queen’s ap- 
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pearance, and on her arrival she was greeted with the 
October. news that he had been shot through the thigh 

Bothwellig . ^ i * i i - tt 

wounded, in a scutiie and was lying wounded in Her- 
mitage Castle. The Earl had been her companion 
throughout the summer ; her relations with him at 
this time — whether innocent or not — were of the 
closest intimacy ; and she had taken into her house- 
hold a certain Lady Reres, who had once been his mis- 
tress. 

She heard of his wound with the most alarmed anx- 
iety : on every ground she could ill afford to lose him ; ^ 
and careless at all times of bodily fatigue or danger, 
she rode on the 15th of October twenty-five miles 
over the moors to see him. The Earl’s state proved 
to be more painful than dangerous, and after remain- 
ing two hours at his bed-side she returned the same 

o 

day to Jedburgh. She had not been well ; “thought 
and displeasure,” which as she herself told Maitland,^ 
“ had their root in the King,” had already affected 
both her health and spirits. The long I'ide, the night 
air, and “ the great distress of her mind for the Earl,” 
proved too much for her \ and though she sat her 
horse till her journey’s end, she fainted wlien she was 
lifted from the saddle, and remained two hours nncoii- 
the D^lMmn followed with violent fever, 

of Scots. and in this condition she continued for a 
week. She wa^ frequently insensible : food refused to 
remain upon her stomach ; yet for the first few days 
there seemed to be “ no tokens of death ; ” she slept 
tolerably, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d 
and 23d, she was thought to be improving. An ex- 

% Ce lie luj eust pas este peu tie perte de le perdre ! ” were the imsuspi* 
wows words of Du Croq on the 17th of October. — Teiilet, Yol. 11. p 
Maitland to the Archbishop of Glasgow; Printed in Keith. 
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press had been sent to Glasgow for Darnley, but he ^ 
did not appear. On Friday, the 25th, there was a re- 
lapse ; shiverings came on, the body grew rigid, the 
eyes were closed, the mouth set and motionless; she 
lost consciousness so entirely that she was supposed to 
be dying or dead ; and in expectation of an immediate 
end a menacing order to keep the peace was sent out 
by Murray, Maitland, Hun tly, and the other Lords 
who were in attendance on her. 

The physician, Master Naw,” however, “ a perfyt 
man of his craft,” would not give the matter over.” 
He I'estored the circulation by chafing the limbs ; the 
Queen came to herself at last, broke into a profuse per- 
spiration, and fell into a natural sleep. When she 
awoke, the fever was gone, but her strength was pros- 
trated. For the fe'w next days she still believed her- 
self in danger, and with the outward signs, and so far 
as could be seen with the inward spirit of Catholic 
piety, she prepared to meet what might be coming 
upon her. The Bishop of Ross was ever on his knees 
at her bed-side ; and courageous always, she professed 
herself ready to die if so it was to be. She recom- 
mended the Prince to the Lords ; through Murray she 
bequeathed the care of him. to Elizabeth — through 
Du Croq, to the King of Prance and Catherine cle Me- 
dici — and for Scotland she implored them all as her 
last request to trouble no man in his conscience that 
professed the Catholic faith,” in which she herself had 
been brought up and was ready to die. 

How much of all this was real, how much theatrical, 
it is needless to inquire; the most ardent admirer of 
Mary Stuart will not claim for her a character of piety, 
in any sense of the word which connects it with the 
moral law ; those who regard her with most suspicion 
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•will not refiise her the credit of devotion to the Catho- 
lic cause. 

In a week all alarm was at an end. At length, but 
so late that his appearance was an affront, 
Darnley arrived: he was received with cold- 
ness ; hut for the intexposition of Murray he 
would not have been allowed to remain a single night, 
and the next morning he was dismissed to return to 
his father. In unhappy contrast the Earl of Both well 
was brought as soon as he could be moved to Jed- 
burgh; and on the 10 th of November the coiu't broke 
up, and proceeded by slow jouimeys towards Edin- 
burgh for the Px'ince’s baptism. At Kelso the Queen 
found a letter from her husband. It seenas that he 
had been again writing in complaint of her to the 
Pope and the Catholic powers.^ He was probably no 
less unwise in the words which he used to herself ; 
and she exclaimed passionately in Murray’s and Mait 
land’s presence “ that unless she was freed of him in 
some way she had no pleasui'e to live, and if she could 
find no other remedy she would put hand to it her- 
self.^’ 2 

Leaving Kelso and skii’tiiig the Border, she looked 
Mary Stuart Halydon Hill over Berwick and the 
SgUsh English lines, and that fair vision of the fu- 
Border. where Daimley was the single darkening 

image. A train of knights and gentlemen came out 
to do her homage and attend her to Ayeinouth ; the 
Berwick batteries as she went by sainted the heiress 
of the English ci-own ; all through Northiunbeidand, 

1 De Silva in a letter,^ late in the winter, to Philip, spoke of writing to 
the Queen of Scots — A cerca del mal oficio que su inarido liabia hccho 
contra elia con V. y con el Papa y Principes en lo cle su religion.^^ — ‘ 
MS. 

3 Galderwood. 
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through Yorkshire, to the very gates of London, had 
she cared to visit Elizabeth, Mary Stuart would have 
been then received with all but regal honours. The 
Earl of Bedford — of all English nobles the most 
determined of her opponents — was preparing to be 
present at the approaching baptism, to make his peace 
as Elizabeth’s representative. From Dunbar she 
wrote to Cecil and the rest of the Council as to her 
good friends,” to whom she committed the care of 
“ her cause.” From thence she passed on to Craig- 
miliar ^ to recruit her strength in the keen breezy air. 

Some heavy weight still hung upon her spirits : her 
brilliant prospects failed to cheer her. “ The Queen 
is at Craigraillar,” wrote Du Croq at the end Mary^stnart 
of November ; she is still sick, and I be- iniiiar. 
lie ve the principal part of her disease to consist of a 
deep grief and sorrow : nor can she, it seems, forget 
the same I again and again she says she wishes she 
were dead.” ^ 

To the Lords wdio had attended her to Dalkeith the 
cause of her trouble was but too notorious. Instead 
of listening to her entreaties to relieve her of her hus- 
band, the Pope had probably followed the advice of 
De Silva, and had urged her to be reconciled to him ; 
at any rate she must have known the anxiety of her 
English friends, and must have felt more wearily than 
ever the burden of the chain with which she had 
bound herself. Bothwell, Murray, Maitland, and 
Huntly continued at her side, and at Craigmillar they 
were joined by Argyle, 

The lords and gentlemen who had been concerned 
in Ritzio’s murder had bv this time most of them re^ 

1 Three miles south of Edinburgh, on the road to Dalkeith, 

2 Du Croq to the Archbishop of Glasgow: Keith, 

YOL. vm. 23 
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ceived tlieir pardon ; but the Queen had stiB found 
nerself unable to forgive Morton, who, with Lindsay, 
young Ruthven, and Ker, w^as still an exile in England, 
Their friends had never ceased to intercede for them, 
December. One momina: wliile Arf^de was still in bed, 
of the Lords. Murray and Maitland came to Ins room ; and 
Maitland beginning upon the subject, said that “the 
best way to obtain Morton’s pardon was to promise 
the Queen to find means to divorce her from her hus- 
bands” 

Argyle said he did not know how it could be done, 

“ My Lord,” said Maitland, “ care you not for that, 
we shall find the means to make her quit of him well 
enough, if you and Lord Hiintly will look on and not 
take ofiPence.” 

Scotland was still entangled in the Canon Law, and 
some trick could be made available if the nobles agreed 
to allow it Huntly entered as the others were talking. 
They offered him the restoration of the Gordon estates 
if he would consent to Morton’s return : he took the 
price, and agreed with the rest to forward the di- 
vorce. 

The four noblemen then went together to Bothwell, 
Proposal for wlio professed cqual readiness: he accompa- 
a divorce. them to the Queen ; and Maitland in 

the name of the rest undertook to deliver her from 
Darnley on condition that sfie pardoned Morton and 
his companions. 

Mary Stuart was craving for release: she said gen- 
erally that she would do what they required ; but em- 
barrassed as she was by her connexion wdth Rome, she 
was unable to understand how a divorce could be man- 
aged, or how if they succeeded they could save the 
legitimacy of her child. So obvious a difficulty could 
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not hare been unforeseen. Under the old law of the 
Church the dissolution of maiTiage was . so frequent 
and facile, that by a kind of tacit agreement children 
born from connexions assumed at the time to be lawful 
were, like Mary and Elizabeth of England, allowed to 
pass as legitimate, and to succeed to their fathers’ es- 
tates. The Earl of Angus and Queen Margaret were 
divorced, yet the English Council had tried in vain to 
fix a stigma on the birth of Lady Lennox. Archbishop 
Parker more recently had divorced Hertford and Lady 
Catherine Grey, yet their son was still t?he favourite 
for the succession of the English Protestants, Both- 
w^ell 'was ready with an instance from his own experi- 
ence. The marriage between his own father and 
mother had been declared invalid, yet he had inherited 
the earldom without challenge. 

The interests which depended on the young Piince 
of Scotland, however, were too vast to be lightly put in 
hazard ; there Avas another and a shorter road out of 
the difficulty. 

Madam,” said Maitland, “ we are here the chief 
of your Grace’s council and nobility ; we shall find the 
means that your Majesty shall be quit of your husband 
without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord 
of Murray here present be little less scrupulous for a 
Protestant than your Grace is for a Papist, I am as- 
sured he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 

The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray 
said nothing. Such subjects are not usually discussed 
in too loud a tone, and he may not have heai’d them 
distinctly. He himself sw^ore afterwards “ that if any 
man said he w’’as present when purposes were held in 
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Ills audience tending to any unlawful or dishononrable 
end, he spoke wickedly and untruly.’^ ^ 

But Mary herself— how did she receive the dark 
suggestion ? This part of the story rests on the evi- 
dence of her own friends, and was diwn up in her ex- 
cuse and defence. According to Argyle and Huntlj 
she said she ‘‘would do nothing to touch her honour 
and conscience ; “ they had better leave it alone ; 

“ meaning to do her good, it might turn to her hurt and 
displeasure.’’^ 

She may be credited with having refused her consent 
to the proposals then made to her; and yet that such a 
conversation should have passed in her presence (of 
the truth of the main features of it there is no room 
for doubt) was serious and significant. The secret was 
ill kept: it reached the ears of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, who, though he could not believe it true, wi'ote an 
account of it to Philip.^ The Queen w^as perhaps seri- 
ous in her reluctance ; perhaps she desired not to know 
what was intended till the deed was done. 

“ This they should have done, 

And not have spoken of it. In her ’t was villany; 

In them it had been good service.” 

Those among the Lords at all events who w^ere most 
in Mary Stuart’s confidence concluded that if tfiey went 
their own ‘way they had nothing to fear from her re- 
sentment. Four of the party present — Argyle, 
Huntly, Maitland, and Both well, with a cousin of 

1 Ueply of Murray to the declarations of the Earls of Huntly and Ar- 
gyle; Keith. 

2 Declarations of Himtly and Argyle; Ibid. 

8.“ Habia entendido que viendo algunos el desgiisto qne habia entre 
estos Reyes, habian ofrecido a la Reyna de hacer algo contra sii niarido, y 
qne ella no habia veniclo en ello. Aunqiie tuve este aviso de biiena parte, 
parecidme cosa qiie no se clebia creorque se hubiese tratado con la Reyna 
eeiaejaute platica.” — De Silva to Philip, January 18: MIS* Simmicas> 
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Bothwell, Sir James Balfour — - signed a bond immedi- 
ately afterwards, while the court was still at Craig- 
millar, to the following purpose : — 

That for sae meikle. as it was thought expedient 
and profitable for the commonweal, by the Bond forth© 
nobility and lords underwritten, that sic an of¥amiey“ 
young fool and proud tyran (as the King) should not 
hear rule of them — for divers causes therefore they all 
had concluded that he should be put forth by one way 
or other — and whosoever should take the deed in hand 
or do it, they should defend and fortify it, for it should 
be by every one of them reckoned and holden done by 
themselves.” ^ 

The curtain, which w^as thus for a moment drawn 
aside, again closes. The Queen w^ent in the first week 
of December to Stirling, where Darnley w^as allowed 
to join her ; and the English Catholics, who had been 
alarmed at the rumours which had gone abroad, flat- 
tered themselves into a hope that all would again go 
well. The King would make amends for the past by 
affection and submission ; Mary Stuart would in time 
obliterate the painful feelings which her neglect of him 
had aroused.^ 

A few days after, the Earl of Bedford arrived from 
England : the Parliament w^as then approaching its 
conclusion ; the storm had subsided, and Elizabeth, free 
to act for herself, had commissioned Bedford to tell the 
Queen of Scots that her claims should be investigated 
as soon as possible, and “should receive as much fa- 

1 Oraieston’s confession: Pitcairn’s Cnmiml Trials (^Scotland, 

2 “ El Rey de Escocia ha ya viente clias quo esta con la Reyna, y comen 
juntos; y aunque parece que no perdera tarvpresto del todo ei desgusto del 
Rey porlas cosaa pasadas, todavia piensa que el tiernpo, y estar juntos, y el 
Rey determinado de complacerhj, hara mucho en la buena recniciliacion.” 

De Silva to Philip, December 18; MS. Simancasi 
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vour as slie could desii*e to her contentatiou.” ^ The 
ambassador had brought with him a magnificent font 
of gold weighing 330 ozs. as 'a splendid present to the 
heir of the English throne. The Prince, who was to 
have been dipped in it at his baptism, had grown too 
large bj the delay of the cei^emony ; but Elizabeth 
sup-fi-ested that it might be used for the next child/’ ^ 
The time had been w^hen these things would have 
satisfied Mary Stuart’s utmost hopes, and have filled 
her with exultation. Her thoughts, interests, and 
Baptism of auxieties were now otherwise occupied. On 
James. 15th, at five in the evening, the Prince 

was baptized by torcli-light in Stirling Chapel ; the 
service was that of the Catholic Church ; the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, the most abandoned of all 
Episcopal scoundrels, officiated, supported by three of 
his brethren. The French ambassador carried the 
child into the aisle ; the Countess of Argyle, the same 
who had been present at Ritzio’s murder, lield liim at 
the font as Elizabeth’s representative ; and three of 
the Scottish noblemen — Eglinton, Athol, and Ross 
• — were present at the ceremony. The rest, with the 
English ambassador, stood outside the door. It boded 
ill for the supposed reconciliation that the Prince’s 
father, though in the castle at the time, I’emained in 
his own room, either still brooding over his wrongs 
and afraid that some insult should be passed upon him, 
or else forbidden by the Queen to appear. 

As soon as the baptism was over tlie suit foi* the 
restoration of Morton was continued : Bedford added 
his intercession to that of Murray ; Bothwell, Athol, 
and all the other noblemen joined in the entreaty ; and 

1 Instructions to the Earl of Bedford going to Scotland: Keith. 
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on the 24th the Queen, with some affectation of reluc- 
tance, gave way. George Douglas, who had pardon of 
been the first to strike Eitzio, and Faldon- 
side, who had held a pistol to her breast, 
w^ere alone excepted from a general and final pardon.^ 

Under any circumstances it could only have been 
with terror that Darnley could have encountered Mor- 
ton and young Ruthven ; but the conversation at 
Craigmillar, which had stolen into England, had been 
carried equally to his own ear. He knew that the 
pardon of Eitzio’s murderers had been connected with 
his own destruction ; and a whisper had reached him 
also of the bond which, though unsigned by the Queen, 
had been drawn by her own device.” ^ So long as 
Morton remained in exile he could hope that the con- 
spix’acy against him was incomplete. The pi’oclama- 
tion of the pardon was his death knell, and the same 
night, swiftly, ‘‘ without word spoken or leave taken, 
he stole away from Stirling and fled to his father.” 

That at such a crisis he should have been attacked 
by a sudden and dangerous illness was, to say jjamiey 
the least of it, a singular coincidence, A few Sinead 
miles from the castle blue spots broke out 
over his body, and he w^as carried into Glasgow lan- 
guid and drooping, with a disease which the court and 
the friends of- the coui't were pleased to call small-pox. 

There for a time he lay, his father absent, himself 
hanging between life and death, attended only by a 
few faithful servants, while the Queen with recovere’d 
health and spirits spent her Christmas with Bothwell 
at Drummond Castle and Tullibardine, waiting the 
issue of the disease. 

1 Bedford to Cecil, December 30: 

2 Deposition of Thomas Crawford : MS. Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for all parties concerned, the King 
after a few clays was reported to be slowly recovering. 
Either the natural disorder was too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Queen re- 
turned to Stirling : the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England, “ In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittingham,’’ Bothwell and 
Morton met; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, wlien to speak the truth might do 
him service where he was going, and could do him no 
hurt in this world — thus described what passed be- 
tween them : — 

“ The Earl of Bothwell,” said Morton, proposed 
January. the puipose of the Kiiig’s murder, 

proposeLhe Seeing that it was the Queeii’s mind that he 
SuSieyto should bo takeii away, because she blamed 
Morton, King of Davie’s slaughter more than me.” 

Morton, “but newly come from one trouble, said 
that he was in no haste to enter into a new,” and re- 
quired to be assured that the Queen indeed desmed it, 

Bothwell said “ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.” 

“Bring me the Queen’s hand for a warrant,” Mor- 
ton said that he replied, “and then I will answer 
you.” ^ 

Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done, Bothwell prom- 
ised that he would produce an order from her, but it 
never came, and Morton was saved from farther share 
m the conspiracy. 

On the 14th of January the Queen brought the 

The Earl of Horton’s confession: Illustrations of Scottish Sistorv 

p.494. 
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Prince to Edinl3urgli ; on the 20th she wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at Paris, complaining of 
her husband's behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still lying on his sick-bed ; ^ and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the story can be traced wdth con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insufficient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaifold ; the undesigned 
coincidences'’ between the stories of many separate 
wntn esses, wdth letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling ; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosphere of tenderness, 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

The so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees ; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readei's 
and writers who judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 
ings. 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy eriteri a of certainty can but try his evidence by 
such means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 
1 The Queen of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Januaiy 20: Keith. 
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UnfortuTiately for all parties concerned, the King 
after a few days was I'eported to be slowly recovering* 
Either the natural disorder was too weak to kill him, 
or the poison had failed of its work. The Queen re- 
turned to Stirling : the favourite rode south to receive 
the exiles on their way back from England. “ In the 
yard of the hostelry of Whittlngham,” Botliwell and 
Morton met ; and Morton long after — on the eve of 
his own execution, when to speak the truth might do 
him service where he was going, and could do him no 
hurt in this world — thus described wdiat passed be- 
tween them : — 

“ The Earl of Bothwell,” said Morton, proposed 
to me the purpose of the King’s murder, 
seeing that it was the Queen’s mind that he 


January. 
Bothwell 
proposes the 
murder of 
Darnley to 
Morton, 


should be taken 


away. 


because she blamed 


the King of Davie’s slaughter more than me.” 

Morton, “ but newly come from one trouble, said 
that he vras in no haste to enter into a new,” and re- 
quired to be assured that the Queen indeed desired it. 

Botliwell said “ he knew what was in the Queen’s 
mind, and she would have it done.” 

“ Bring me the Queen’s hand for a w^arrant,” Mor- 
ton said that he replied, “and then I will answer 
you.” ^ 

Rash and careless as Mary Stuart’s passion made 
her, she was not so blind to prudence as to commit her 
signature as her husband had done. Botliwell prom- 
ised that he 'would produce an order from her, hut it 
never came, and Morton was saved from farther share 
in the conspmacy. 

On the 14tli of January the Queen brought the 

1 The Earl of Morton’s confession: IlluBtralions of Scottish Bkt(yru 
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Prince to Edinburgh ; on the 20th she wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow at P aris, complaining of 
her husband’s behaviour to her, while the poor wretch 
was still lying on his sick-bed ; i and about the same 
time she was rejoined by Bothwell on his return from 
the Border. So far the stoiy can be traced with con- 
fidence. At this point her conduct passes into the 
debatable land, where her friends meet those who 
condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery. The 
evidence is neither conflicting nor insnificient : the 
dying depositions of the instruments of the crime 
taken on the steps of the scaffold; the “undesigned 
coincidences between the stories of many separate 
witnesses, with letters which after the keenest inquiry 
were declared to be in her own handwriting, shed a 
light upon her proceedings as full as it is startling; 
but the later sufferings of Mary Stuart have sur- 
rounded her name with an atmosjohere of tenderness 
and half the world has preferred to believe that she 
was the innocent victim of a hideous conspiracy. 

. so-called certainties of history are but proba- 
bilities in varying degrees; and when witnesses no 
longer survive to be cross-questioned, those readers 
and writers who judge of truth by their emotions can 
believe what they please. To assert that documents 
were forged, or that witnesses were tampered with, 
costs them no effort ; they are spared the trouble of 
reflection by the ready-made assurance of their feel- 
ings. 

The historian who is without confidence in these 
easy criteria of certainty can but tiy his evidence by 
such means as remain. He examines what is doubtful 
by the light of what is established, and offers at last 

1 The Quean of Scots to the Archbishop of Glasgow, January 20 : Keith. 
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the conclusions at which his own mind has arrived, 
not as the demonstated facts either of logic or passion, 
but as something which, after a survey of the whole 
case, appears to him to be nearest to the truth. ^ 

The Queen then, after writing the letter of com- 
plaint against her husband to the Archbishop of 
Mary stuarfc Grlasgow, Suddenly determined to visit his 
Sieyat sick-bed. On Thursday the 23d of January 
Glasgow, g]^Q gQl- Pqj. Glasgow attended by her 
lover. They spent the night at Callendar together.^ 
In the morning they parted ; the Earl returned to 
Edinburgh ; Mary Stuart pursued her journey at- 
tended by BothwelPs French servant Paris, through 
whom they had arranged to communicate. 

The news that she was on her way to Glasgow anti- 
cipated her appearance there. Darnley was still con- 

1 The story in the text is taken from the depositions in Anderson and 
Pitcairn; from the deposition of Crawford, in the Eolls House; and from 
the celebrated casket letters of Mary Stuart to Jiothweil. The authenticity 
of these letters will be discussed in a future volume in connexion with 
their discovery,* and with the examination of them which then took place. 
Meantime I shall assume the genuineness of documents, which, without 
turning history into a mere creation of hnaginative sympathies, I do not fee. 
at liberty to doubt. They come to us after having passed the keenest 
scrutiny both in England and Scotland. The handwriting was found to 
resemble so exactly that of the Queen that the most accomplished expert 
could detect no diflbrence. One of ’the letters could have been invented 
only by a genius equal to that of Shakspeare; and that one once accom- 
plished, would have been so overpoweringiy suflicient for its purpose that 
no forger would have multiplied the chances of detection by adding the 
rest. The inquiry at the time appears to me to supersede authoritatively 
all later conjectures. The English Council, among whom were many 
Iffiends of Maiy Stuart, had the Erench originals before them, while we 
have only translations, or translations of translations. 

2 When Bothwell was conducting the Queen to Glasgow, where she 

was going to the King, at Callendar after supper, late. Lady Beres came to 
BotliwelVs room, and seeing me there, said, ‘ W’’hat does M. Paris here? ’ 
‘It is all the same,’ said he; ‘'Paris will say nothing,’ And thereupon she 
took him to the Queen’s room.” — Examination of French Paris: Andor* 
Bon’s Paris was Both well’s servant. 
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fined to Ms room; but hearing of her appx’oach he 
sent a gentleman who was in attendance on him, 
named Crawford, a noble, fearless hind of person, to 
apologize for his inability to meet her. It seems that 
after hearing of the bond at Craigmillar he had writ- 
ten some letter to hei’, the inconvenient truths of 
wdiich had been irritating; and she had used certain 
hitter expressions about him which had been carried 
to his ears. His heart half sunk in him when he was 
told that she was coming ; and Crawford, when he 
gave his message, did not hide from her that his mas- 
ter was afraid of her. 

There is no remedy against fear,” the Queen said 
shortly. 

Madam,” Craw’ford answered, ‘VI know so far of 
my master that he desires nothing more than that the 
secrets of every creature’s heart were writ in their 
faces.”^ 

Crawford’s suspicions were too evident to be con- 
cealed. The Queen did not like them; she asked 
sharply if he had more to say ; and when he said he 
had discharged his commission, she bade him “hold 
his peace.” 

Lord Darnley had made some use of his illness ; as 
he lay between life and death he had come to under- 
stand that he had been a fool, and for tlie first time in 
his life had been thinking seriously. When Q^een 
the Queen entered his room she found him husbLd’s 
lying on his couch, weak and unable to move. 

Her first question was about his letter ; it was not her 
cue to irritate him, and she seemed to expostulate on 
the credulity wdth wdiich he had listened to calumnies 
against her. He excused himself faintly. She allowed 
1 Crawford^ s deposition*. MB. Rolls Home. 
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her manner te relax, and she inquired about the cans© 
of his illness* 

A soft word unlocked at once the sluices of Darn- 
ley^s heart ; his passion gushed out uncontrolled, and 
with a wild appeal he threw himself on his wife’s for- 
giveness* 

You are the cause of it,” he said ; “ it comes only 
from you who will not pardon my faults when I am 
sorry for them. I have done wrong, I confess it ; but 
others besides me have done wrong, and you have for- 
given them, and I am but young. You have forgiven 
me often, you may say ; but may not a man of my age, 
for want of counsel, of which I am very destitute, fall 
twice or thrice, and yet repent and learn from experi- 
ence? Whatever I have done wrong, forgive me; I 
will do so no more. Take me back to you ; let me be 
your husband again or may I never rise from this bed. 
Say that it shall be so,” be went on with wild eager- 
ness God knows I am punished for making my 
God of you — for having no thought but of you.f’ ^ 

He was flinging him self into her arms as readily as 
she could hope or desire ; but she was afraid of excit- 
ing his suspicions by being too complaisant. She an- 
swered kindly that she was sorry to see him so unwell ; 
and she asked him again why he had thought of leav- 
ing the country. 

He said that “ he had never really meant to leave 
it ; yet had it been so there \vas reason enough ; she 
knew how he had been used.” 

She went back to the bond of Craigmillar, It was 
necessary for her to learn who had betrayed the secret 
and bow much of it was known. 

1 Crawford’s deposition. Tlie conversation, as related by Damley to 
Crawford, tallies exactly with that given by Mary herself to Bothwell m 
the casket letters. 
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W^ak and facile as usual, Darnley gave lip the 
name of his informant ; it was the Laird of Minto ; 
and then he said that “ he could not lielieve that she 
who w’as his own proper flesh would do him hal"m ; 

“ if any other would do it,” he added with something 
of his old bravado, they should buy Him dear, unless 
they took him sleeping.” 

Her part was dilBcult to act. As she seemed so 
kind, he begged that she would give him his food ; he 
even wished to kiss her, and his breath after his illness 
was not pleasant. It almost killed me,” she wrote to 
Bothwell, ‘‘ though I Sate as far from him as the bed 
would allow : he is more gay than ever you saw him ; 
in fact, he makes love to me, of the which I take so 
great pleasure that I enter never where he is hut in- 
continent I take the sickness of my sore side which I 
am so troubled with.” ^ 

When she attempted to leave the room he implored 
her to stay with him. He had been told, he said, that 
she had brought a litter ydth her; did she mean to 
take him away ? 

She said she thought the air of Oraigmillar would 
do him good ; and as he could not sit on horseback, 
she had contrived a means by which he could be car- 
ried. 

The name of Graigmillar had an ominous sound. 
The words were kind, but there was perhaps some odd 
glitter of the eyes not wholly satisfactory. 

He answered that if she would promise him on her 
honour to live with him as his wife, and not to leave 
him any more, he would go with her to the world’s 
end, and care for nothing ; if not, he would stay where 
he was. 

1 Mary Stuart to Bothwell : Andefson’s CoWct' to. 
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It was for that purpose, she said, tenderly, that she 
had come to Glasgow ; the separation had injured both 
of them, and it was time that it should end ; and so 
she granted his desire, and promised it should be as he 
had spoken, and thereupon gave him her hand and 
faith of her body that she would love him and use him 
as her husband ; ” she would wait only till his health 
was restored ; he should use cold baths at Craigmillar, 
and then all should be well. 

Again she returned to his letter ; she was still un- 
easy about his knowledge of the bond, and she asked 
whether he had any particular fear of either of the no« 
blemen. He had injured Maitland most, and he shiv- 
ered when she named him. He felt but too surely 
with what indifference Maitland would set his heel on 
such a worm as he was. 

She spoke of Lady Reres, BothwelFs evil friend, 
Darnleyknew what that woman had been, and sus- 
pected what she might be. He said he liked her not, 
and wished to God she might serve the Queen to her 
honour ; but he would believe her promise, he would 
do all that she would have him do, and would love all 
that she loved. 

She had gained her point ; he would go with her, 
and that was all she wanted. A slight cloud rose be- 
tween them before she left the room. He was impa- 
tient at her going, and complained that she would not 
stay with him : she on her part said that he must keep 
iier promise secret ; the Lords would be suspicious of 
their agreement, and must not know of it. 

He did not like the mention of the Lords ; the Lords, 
he said, had no right to intexfere ; he would never ex- 
cite the Lords against her, and she, he trusted, w^uld 
not again make a party against him. 
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Slie said that their past disagreements had been no 
fault of hers. He, and he alone, was to blame for all 
that had gone wrong. 

With these words she left him. Mary Stuart was 
an admirable actress ; rarely, perhaps, on the world’s 
stage has there been a more skilful player. But the 
game w^as a difficult one ; she had still some natural 
compunction, and the performance was not quite per- 
fect. 

Darnley, perplexed between hope and fear, affection 
and misgiving, sent for Crawford. He re- Damiey 
lated the conversation which had passed, so cSwfoS 
far as he could recollect it, word for word, 
and asked him what he thought. Queen. 

Crawford, unblinded by passion, answered at once 

that he liked it not ; ” if the Queen wished to have 
him living with her, wdiy did she not take him to Ho- 
lyrood ? Craigmillar ■ — a remote and lonely country 
house— -was no proper place for him ; if he went 
with her, he would go rather as her piisoner than her 
husband. 

Darnley answered that he thought little less him- 
self ; he had but her promise to trust to, and he feared 
what she might mean ; he had resolved to go, however ; 

he would trust himself in her hands though she 
should cut his throat.” ^ 

And Mary, what was her occupation after parting 
thus from her husband ? Late into the night The Queen 
she sat writing an account of that day’s busi- cabinet, 
ness to her lover, with wdiom,” as she said, she had 
left her heart.” She told him of her meeting with 
Crawford, and of her coming to the King ; she related, 
with but slight verbal variations, Darnley’s passionate 

1 Crawford’s deposition: Scotoh MBB^ RoJh 
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appeal to her, as Darnley himself had told it to his 
friend. 


I pretend,’’ she wrote, “ that I belieye what he 
letter to says; you never saw him better, or heard 
BDtin^?eu. speak more humbly. If I did not know 

his heart was was, and mine a diamond, whereinto no 
shot can enter but that which comes from your hand, 
I could almost have had pity on him ; but fear not, 
the plan shall hold to the death.” 

If Mary Stuart was troubled with a husband, Both- 
well was inconvenienced equally with a wife. 

“ W return,” she continued, “ that you 

suffer not yourself to be won by that false mistress of 
yours, who wdll travail no less with you for the same ; 
I believe they learnt their lesson together. He has 
ever a tear in his eye. He desires I should feed him 
with my own hands. I am doing what I hate. Would 
you not laugh to see me lie so well, and dissemble so 
well, and tell truth betwixt my hands. We are 
coupled with two bad companions. The devil sunder 
us, and God knit us together to be the most faithful 
couple that ever he united. This is my faith — I 'will 
die in it. I am winting to you wdiile the rest are 
sleeping, since I cannot sleep as they do, and as I 
would desire — that is in your arms, my dear love ; 
whom I pray God preserve from all evil and send you 
repose.” 


Without much moral scrupulousness about her, 
Mary Stuart had still feelings which answer to a loose 
man’s sense of honour.” 
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I must go forward,” she said, with my odious 
purpose. You make me dissemble so far tliat I ablior 
it, and you cause me to do the oiBce of a traitess. If 
it were not to obey you, I had rather die than do it; 
my heart bleeds at it. He will not come with me ex- 
cept I promise him that 1 shall be with him as before, 
and doing this he will do all I please and come with 
me. To make him trust me, I had to fence in some 
things with him ; so when lie asked that w^hen he was 
well we should have both but one bed, I said that if he 
changed not purpose between now and then, it should 
be so ; but in the mean time I bade him take care that 
he let nobody know of it, because the Lords would fear, 
if w^e agreed together, he would make them feel the 
small account they made of him. In fine, he will go 
anywhere that I ask him. Alas! I never deceived 
anybody; but I remit me altogether to your pleasure. 
Send me wmrd what to do, and I will do it. Consider 
whether you can contrive anything more secret by 
medicine. He is to take medicine and baths at Craig- 
millar. He suspects greatly, and yet he trusts me. I 
am sorry to hurt any one that depends on me ; yet 
you may command me in all things. About Lady 
Reres he said, I pray God she may serve you to your 
honour. He suvspects the thing you know, and of his 
life ; but as to the last, when I speak two or three 
kind words, he is happy and out of doubt. Burn this 
letter, for it is dangerous and nothing well said in it.” 

Then following the ebb and flow of her emotions 
to that strange point where the criminal passion of a 
woman becomes almost virtue in its utter self-abandon- 
ment, she appealed to Botliwell not to despise her for 
the treachery to which for Ms sake she was conde- 
scending. 

, VOL., vill. 
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‘‘Have no evil opinion of me for tliis,’^ she con- 
cluded ; “you yourself are the cause of it; for my 
own private revenge I would not do it to him. See- 
ing, then, that to obey you, my dear love, I spare nei- 
ther honour, conscience, hazard, nor greatness, take it, 
I pray you, in good part. Look not at that woman 
whose false tears should not be so much regarded as 
the true and faithful labour which I am bearing to de- 
serve her place ; to obtain which — against my nature 
— I betray those that inaj?* hinder me. God forgive 
me, and God give you, my only love, the happiness 
and prosperity which your humble and faithful friend 
desires for you. She hopes soon to be another thing 
to you. It is late. I could write to you forever ; yet 
now I will kiss your hand and end.”^ 

With these thoughts in her mind, Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, lay down upon her bed — to sleep, 
doubtless — sleep with the soft tranquillity of an inno- 
cent child. Remorse may disturb the slumbers of the 
man who is dabbling with his first experiences of 
wrong. When the pleasure has been tasted and is 
gone, and nothing is left of the crime but the ruin 
which it has wrought, then, too, the. Furies take their 
seats upon the midnight pillow. But the meridian of 
evil is for the most part left un vexed ; and when a man 
has chosen his road he is let alone to follow it to the 
end. 

The next morning the Queen added a few closing 
■words : ■ ■ ■ 

“ If in the mean time I hear nothing to the contrary, 
according to my commission I will bring the man to 
Cmigmillar on Monday — where he will be all Wednes-^ 
1 Maiy Stuart to Bothwell: Anderson’s Cdlkcti(m, 
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day — and I will go to Edinburgli to draw blood of 
me. Provide for all things and discourse upon it first 
with yourself.” 

This letter, and another to Maitland, she gave in 
charge to Paris to take to Edinburgli. In Paris goes to 

, ® ^ Both well for 

delivering them she bade him tell Both well instructions, 
that she had prevented the King from hissing her, as 
Lady Eeres could witness ; and she told him to ask 
Maitland whether Craigmillar was to he the place, or 
whether they had changed their plan. They would 
give him answers with which he would come hack to 
her immediately. She would herself wait at Glasgow 
with the King till his return, 

Paris, after being a day upon the road, reached Edin- 
burgh with his despatches on the night of Saturday the 
25th. On going to Both well’s room the next morning 
he found the Earl absent, and a servant directed him 
to a house helonging to Sir Eobert Balfour, brother of 
James Balfour who signed the Graigmillar bond, 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Fields, called commonly Kirk-a- 
Field, was a I’oofless and rained church, standing just 
inside the old town walls of Edinburgh, at the north- 
western corner of the present College. Ad- Plan of the 
joining it there stood a quadrangular build- Kirk-a-Md 
iiig which had at one time belonged to the Dominican 
monks. The north front was built along the edge of 
the slope which descends to the Cowgate ; the south 
side contained a low range of unoccupied x'ooms which 
had been priests’ chambers ; ” the east consisted of 
offices and servants’ rooms ; the principal apartments 
in -.the dwelling, into which the place had been con- 
verted, were in the westeim wing, which completed the 
square. Under the windows there was a narrow strip 
of grass-plat dividing tfie house from the town wall ^ 
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and outside the wall w’'ere gai'dens into which there 
was an opening through the cellars by an underground 
passage. The principal gateway faced north and led 
direct into the quadrangle. 

Here it was that Paris found Bothwell with Sir 
James Balfour. He delivered his letter and gave liis 
uothweirs niessage. The Earl wrote a few words in 
message. reply. Commeiid me to the Queen,” he 
said as he gave the note, “ and tell her that all will go 
well. Say that Balfour and I have not slept all night, 
that everything is arranged, and that the King’s 
lodgings are ready for him. I have sent her a dia- 
mond. You may say I would send my heart too w^ere 
it in my power — but she has it already.” 

A few more words passed, and from Bothwell Paris 
went to Maitland, who also wrote a brief answer. To 
the verbal question he answered, Tell her Majesty 
to take the King to Kirk-a-Field ; ” and with these 
replies the messenger rode back through the night to 
his mistress. 

She was not up when he arrived ; her impatience 
could not rest till she was dressed, and she received 
him in bed. He gave his lettei’S and his messages. 
She asked if there was anj^tliing further. He an- 
swered that Bothwell bade him say he would have 
no rest till he had accomplished the enterprise, and 
that for love of her he would train a pike all his life.” 
The Queen laughed. Please God,” she said, “ it 
shall not come to that.” ^ 

A few hours later she was on the z’oad with her 
parnieyfs victim. He could be moved but slowly. 

xemored to ^ r 

jurk-a-rieid. bhe was obliged to rest with him two days at 
Linlithgow ; and it was not till the 30th that she 'ivas 

1 Esjaminatioii of Paris : Pitcairn^a Criminal Trials^ Yol. I. 
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able to bring him to Edinburgh. As yet he knew 
nothing of the change of his destination, and supposed 
that he was going on to Craigmillar. Both well, how- 
ever, met the cavalcade outside the gates and took 
charge of it. No attention was paid either to the ex- 
clamations of the attendants or the remonstrances of 
Darnley himself; he was informed that the Kirk^a- 
Field house was most convenient for him, and to Kirk- 
a-Field he was conducted. 

“ The lodgings ’ ' prepared for him were in the west 
wing, which was divided from the rest of the house by 
a large door at the foot of the staircase. A passage 
ran along the ground floor from whicli a room opened 
^vhich had been fitted up for the Queen. At the 
head of the stairs a similar passage led first to the 
King’s room — which was immediately over that of 
the Queen — and further on to closets and rooms for 
the servants. 

Here it was that Darnley was established during the 
last hours ’which he was to know on earth. The keys 
of the doors were given ostentatiously to his groom 
of the chamber, Thomas Nelson ; the Earl of Bothwell 
being already in possession of duplicates. .The door 
from the cellar into the garden had no lock, but the 
servants were told that it could be secured with bolts 
from within. The rooms themselves had been com- 
fortably furnished, and a handsome bed had been set 
up for the King with new hangings of black velvet. 
The Queen, however, seemed to think that they would 
be injured by the splashing from Daniley’s bath, and 
desired that they might be taken down and changed. 
Being a person of ready expedients, too, she suggested 
that the door at the bottom of the staircase was not 
required for protection. She had it taken down and 
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turned into a cover for the bath-vat ; “ so that there 
was nothing left to stop the passage into the said 
chamber but only the portal door.’V^ 

After this little attention she left her husband in 
possession ; she intended herself to sleep from time to 
time there, but her own room was not yet ready. 

The further plan was still unsettled. Both well’s 
first notion was to tempt Darnley out into the country 
some sunny day for exei'cise, and then to kill him. 
But “ this purpose was changed because it would be 
known ; ’’ ^ and was perhaps abandoned with the al- 
teration of the place from Craigmillar. 

The Queen meanwhile spent her days at her hus- 
band’s side, watching over his convalescence with 
seemingly anxious affection, and returning only to 
sleep at Holyrood. In the starry evenings, though it 
was mid-winter, she would go out into the garden with 
Lady Reres, and ‘‘ there sing and use pastime,” ^ 
After a few days her apartment at Kirk-a-Field was 
made habitable ; a bed w^as set up there in which she 
could sleep, and particular directions were given as to 
the part of the room where it was to stand. Paris 
through- some mistake misplaced it. “ Fool that you 
are,” the Queen said to him when she saw it, “ the 
bed is not to stand there ; move it yonder to the other 
side.” ^ She perhaps meant nothing, but the words 
afterwards seemed ominously significant. A powder- 
barrel was* to be lighted in that room to blow the 
house and every one in it into ‘ the air. They had 
placed the bed on the spot where the powder was to 
stand, immediately below the bed of the King. 

1 Examination of Thomas^'Isrelson ; Pitcairn. 

2 Hepburn’s confession : Anderson. 

* Depositions of Tliomas Nelson: PitCiiirn. 

^ “ Sot que tu es, je ne veiilx pas que mon lit soyt en cest endroyt la, 
dtt fait le feist oster.’’ — Examination of Paris: Ibid. 
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Whatever she meant, she contrived when it waa 
moved to pass two nights there. Tlie ob» ■ 
ject was, to make it appear as if in what was 
to follow her own life had been aimed at as well as 
her husband’s, Wednesday the 5th she slept there, 
and Friday the 7th, and then her penance was almost 
over, for on Saturday the thing was to have been 
done. 

Among the wild youths who followed Both well’s 
fortunes, three w^ere found who consented to be tlie 
instruments — young Hay, the Laird of Tallo, Hep- 
burn of Bolton, and the Laird of Ormeston -— gentle- 
men retainei's of Both well’s house, and ready for any 
desperate adventure.^ Delay only created a risk of 
discovery, and the Earl on Friday arranged his plans 
for the night ensuing.^ 

It seems, however, that at the last moment there was 
an impression either that the powder might fail or that 
Darnley could be more conveniently killed in a scuffle 
wdth an appearance of accident. Lord Robert Stuart, 
Abbot of St. Cross, one of James the Fifth’s wild 
brood of children whom the Church had provided with 
land and title, had shared in past times in the Eing’s 
riots, and retaining some regard for him had warned 
the poor creature to be on his guard, Darnley, mak- 
ing love to destruction, told the Queen ; and Stuart, 
knowing that his own life might pay the forfeit of his 

1 Hepburn on hia trial said that when BotbTrell first proposed the murder 
to him, ‘‘he answered it was an evil purpose, but because he was servant to 
his Lordship he would do as the rest.” So also said Hay and Ormeston. 
Paris, according? to his own story, w'as alike afraid to refuse and to consent 
Bothwell told him the Lords were all agreed. He asked what Murray said. 
'‘Murray, Murray! ” said the Earl, ‘‘ il ne se vault n’ayder ni nuyre, maia 
j’est tout ung.” “ Monsieur,” Paris replied, “ il est sage.” — Examination, 
of Paris; Pitcairn. 

2 Examination of Hay of Tallo : Anderson. 
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interference, either received a hint that he might buy 
his pardon by doing the work liimself, or else denied 
his words and offered to make the King maintain them 
at the sword's point. A duel, could it be managed, 
would remove all difficulty ; and Both well would take 
care how it should end. 

Something of this kind was in contemplation on the 
Saturday night, and the explosion was deferred in eon*- 
sequence* The Queen that evening at Holyrood bade 
Paris tell Bothwell ‘‘ that the Abbot of St. Cross 
should go to the King's room and do what the Earl 
knew of." Paris carried the message, and Bothwell 
answered, ‘^Tell the Queen that I will speak to St. 
Cross and then I will see her." ^ 

But this too came to nothing. Lord Robert went, 
and angry words according to some accounts were ex- 
changed between him and Darnley ; but a sick man 
unable to leave his couch was in no condition to cross 
swords; and for one more night he was permitted to 
survive. 

So at last came Sunday, eleven months exactly from 
the day of Eitzio’s murder; and Mary Stuart's words 
that she would never rest till that dark business w^as 
revenged were about to be fulfilled. The Earl of 
Murray, knowing perhaps whatwas coming, yet unable 
to interfere, had been long waiting for an opportunity 
to leave Edinburgh. Early that morning he wrote to 
his sister to say that Lady Murray was ill at St. An- 
drew's, and that she wished him to join her; the 
Queen with some reluctance gave him leave to go. 

It was a high day at the Court ; Sebastian, one of 
the musicians, was married in the afternoon to Mar- 
garet Cawood, Mary Stuart’s favourite waiting-woman* 

1 Examination of Paris : Anderson. 
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When the service was over, the Qneen took an early 
supper with Lady Argyle, and afterwards accompanied 
hy Cassilis, Huntly, and the Earl of Argyle himself, 
she went as usual to spend the evening with February 9. 
her husband, and professed to intend to stay Kamiey’s^ 
the night with him. The hours passed on. 

She was more than commonly tender ; and Darnley, 
absorbed in her caresses^ paid no attention to sounds in 
the room below him, which had he heard them might 
have disturbed his enjoyment. 

At ten o’clock that night two servants of Both well, 
Powrie and Patrick Wilson, came by order to the 
Earl’s apartments in Holyrood, Hepburn, who was 
"waiting there, pointed to a heap of leather bags and 
trunks upon the floor, which he bade them carry to 
the gate of the gardens at the back of Kirk-a~FieId. 
They threw the load on a pair of pack-horses, and led 
the way in the dark as they were told ; Hepburn him- 
self went with them, and at the gate they found Both- 
well, with Hay, Ormeston, and another person, muffled 
in their cloaks. The horses were left standing in the 
lane. The six men silently took the bags The powder 
on their shoulders and carried them to the ik 
postern door which led through the town wall. Both- 
well then went in to join the Queen, and told the 
rest to make haste wdth their work and finish it before 
the Queen should go. Powrie and Wilson were dis- 
missed; Hepburn and the three others dragged the 
bags through the cellar into Mary Stuart’s room. 
They had intended to put the powder into a cask, but 
the door was too narrow, so they canned it as it was 
and poured it out in a heap upon tlie floor. 

They blundered in the darkness. Both well, who 
was listening in the room above, heard them stumbling 
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at their work, and stole down to warn them to he 
silent ; but by that time all w-as in its place. The 
dark mass in which the fire spirit lay imprisoned rose 
dimly from the ground; the match was in its place, 
and the Earl glided back to the Queen’s side. 

It was now past midnight. Hay and Hepburn were 
to remain with the powder alone. You know what 
you have to do,” Ormeston whispered ; when all is 
quiet above, you fire the end of the lint and come 
away.” 

With these words Ormeston passed stealthily into 
the garden, Paris, who had been assisting in the ar- 
rangement, went up stairs to the King’s room, and his 
appearance was the signal concerted beforehand for 
the party to break up. Bothwell whispered a few 
words in Argyle’s ear ; Argyle touched Paris on the 
back significantly ; there was a pause — the length 
of a Paternoster ^ — when the Queen suddenly recol- 
lected that there was a masque and a dance at the 
Palace on the occasion of the marriage, and that she 
had promised to be present. She rose, and with many 
The Qiieen regrets that she could not stay as she in- 
Hoiyrood. tended, kissed her husband, put a ring on his 
finger, wished him good-night, and went. The Lords 
followed her. As she left the room, she said, as if by 
accident, It was just this time last year that Eitzio 
was slain.” 2 

In a few moments the gay train was gone. The 
Queen walked back to the glittering halls in Holyrood ; 
Darnley was left alone with his page,*^' Taylor, who 
slept in his room, and his two servants, Nelson and 
Edward Seymour. Below in the darkness, BothwelFa 

1 Examiiiation of Paris: Pitcairn. 

2 Calderwood. 
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two followers shivered .beside the powder heap, and 
listened with hushed breath till all was still. 

The King, though it was late, was in no mood for 
sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in his 
ears. She was very kind,” he said to Nelson, but 
wdiy did she speak of Davie’s slaughter ? ” 

Just then Paris came back to fetch a fur wrapper 
wdiich the Queen had left, and which she thought too 
pretty to be spoiled. What will she do ? ” Darnley 
said again when he was gone ; ‘^it Is very lonely.” 
The shadow of death was creeping over him ; he w^as 
no longer the random boy who two years before had 
come to Scotland filled with idle dreams of vain ambi- 
tion. Sorrow, suffering, disease, and fear, had done 
their work. He 'was said to have opened theTrayer- 
book, and to have read over the 66th Psalm, which, by 
a strange coincidence, was in the English service for 
the day that was dawning. 

If his servant’s tale was true, these are the last 
%vords which passed the lips of Mary Stuart’s husband : 

“ Hear my prayer, O Lord, and hide not thyself 
from my petition. 

“ My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear- of 
death is fallen upon me. 

“ Pearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and 
an horrible dread hath overwhelmed me. 

“ Itis not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it. 

“It was even thou my companion, my guide, and 
my own familiar friend,” 

Forlorn victim of a cruel time! Twenty-one j^ears 
old — no more. At the end of an hour he went to bed, 
with his page at his side. An liour later they two 
were lying dead in the garden under the stars. 
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The exact facts of the murder were never known 
only at two o’clock that Monday morning, a “ crack ’’ 
was heard which made the drowsy citizens of Edin-^ 
burgh turn in tlieir sleep, and brought down all that 
side of Balfour’s house of Eirk'^a-Field in a confused 
heap of dust and ruin. Nelson, the sole survivor, 
went to bed and slept when he left his master, and 
knew nothing till he found the house falling about 
Mm;” Edward Seymour was blown in pieces; but 
Darnley and his page were found forty yards away, 
beyond the town wall, under a tree, with no sign of 
fire on them,” and with their clothes scattered at their 
side. 

Some said that they were smothered in their sleep ; 
some, that they were taken down into a stable and 
wirried ; ” some, that, hearing the keys grate in the 
doors below them, they started from their beds, and 
W'ere flying down the stairs, /when they were caught 
and strangled.” Hay and Hepburn told one consist- 
ent stoiy to the foot of the scaffold : — When the 
voices were silent overhead, they lit the match and 
fled, locking the doors beliind them. In the garden 
they found Bothwell watching with his friends, and 
they waited there till the house blew tip, when they 
made off and saw no more. It was thought, however, 
that in dread of torture they left the whole dark truth 
untold ; and over the events of that night a horrible 
mist still hangs, unpenetrated and unpenetrable for- 
ever. 

This only was certain, that with her husband Mary 
Stuart’s chances of the English throne perished also, 
and with them all serious prospect of a Catholic revo- 
lution. With a deadly instinct the world divined the 
author of the murder y and more than one nobleman, 
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on the night on which the news reached London, has- 
tened to transfer his allegiance to Lady Catherine 
Grey.i 

The faithful Melville hurried up to defend his mis-« 
tress — but to the anxious questions of De Silva, 
though he called her innocent, he gave confused an- 
swers*2 Lady Lennox demands vengeance upon the 
Queen of Scots/* De Silva said ; nor is Lady Len- 
nox alone in the belief of her guilt ; they say it is re- 
venge for the Italian secretary. The heretics de- 
nounce her with one voice ; the Catholics are divided ; 
her own friends acquit her; the connexions of the 
King cry out upon her without exception/’ ^ 

On the 1st of March, Moret, the Duke of Savoy’s 
ambassador at the Scotch court, passed through Lon- 
don on his way to the Continent. He had been in 
Edinburgh at the time of the murder ; and De Silva 
turned to him for comfort* B ut Moret had no com- 
fort to give. pressed him,” said De Silva, to tell 
me whether he thought the Queen was innocent ; he 
did not condemn her in words, hut he said nothing 
in her favour;”^ *^the spirits of the Catholics are 
broken;® should it turn out that she is guilty, her party 
in England is gone, and by her means there is no 
more chance of a restoration of religion*” ^ 

1 De Silva to Philip, February 17 : 

2 ‘< j|,unque este salvo a la Reyna, veole algo confuso.” — Same to same, 
February 22: J/S. Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

^ “ Apretandole que me dixese lo que le parecia confornie d lo que el 
habia visto y colegido si la Reyna tenia culpa deilo, aunqne no la le con,- 
deno de palabra, no le salbd nada.” — De Silva to Philip, March 1: JfS* 

■ Ibid. :■ ■ 

5 Muqho ba este caso enflaquecido los animos de los Catolicos.*’ — Ibid. 

«lbid. 
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The Earl of Sussex, having failed alike to beat Shan 
O’Neil in the field or to get him satisfactorily mur- 
dered, had at last been recalled, leaving the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the hands of Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
An unsuccessful public servant never failed to find a 
friend in Elizabeth, whose disposition to quarrel with 
her ministers was usually in proportion to their ability. 
She had shared the confidence of the late Deputy in 
what to modern eyes appears unpardonable treachery ; 
she received: him on his return to England with un- 
diminished confidence, and she allowed him to confirm 
her in her resolution to spend no more money in the 
hopeless enterprise of bringing the Irish into order; 
while she left Arnold to set the bears and bandogs to 
tear each other, and watched contentedly the struggle 
in Ulster between O’Neil and the Scots of the Isles. 

The breathing-time would have been used to better 
advantage had the reform been carried to completeness 
which had been commenced with the mutinous mis- 
creants miscalled the English army. But the bands 
could not be discharged with decency till they had re- 
ceived their wages ; without money they could only 
continue to maintain themselves on the plunder of the 
.farmers of the Pale ; and the Queen, provoked with 
the past expenses to which she had so reluctantly as- 
sented, knotted her purse-strings, and seemed deter- 
mined that Ireland should in future bear the cost of its 
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own government. The worst peculations of the prin- 
cipal officers were inquu’ed into and punished : Sir 
Henry Ratcliff, Sussex’s brother, was deprived of his 
command, and sent to the castle ; but Arnold’s vigour 
was limited by his powei’s. The paymasters continued 
to cheat the Government in the returns of the number 
of their troops ; the Government defended themselves 
by letting the pay run into arrear ; the soldiers re- 
venged their ill-usage on the people ; and so it came 
to pass that in O’Neil’s country alone in Ireland — de- 
fended as it was from attacks from without, and en- 
riched with the plunder of the Pale — were the peas- 
antry prosperous, or life or property secure. 

Munster was distracted by the feuds between Or- 
mond and Desmond ; while the deep bays and creeks 
of Cork and Kerry were the nests and hiding-places 
of Bhglish pirates, whose numbers had Just received 
a distinguished addition in tire person of Sir Thomas 
Stukely, with a barque of four hundred tons and a 
hundred tall soldiers, besides mariners.” 

Stukely had been on his way to Florida with a 
license from the Crown to make discoveries sirT. 
and to settle there ; but he bad found a con- 
venient halting-place in an Irish harbour, from which 
he could issue out and plunder the Spanish galleons.^ 
He had taken up his quarters at Kinsale, “ to make tlie 
sea his Florida ; ” ^ and in anticipation of the terms on 
which he was likely to find himself with Elizabeth, he 
contrived to renew an acquaintance which he had com- 

1 “ Stuliely’s piracies are mucli railed at here in all parts. I hang down 
my head with shame. Alas ! though it cost the Queen roundly, let him for 
honour’s sake he fetched in. These pardons to such as be Zmsics kumam 
generis I like not.” — Chaloner to Cecil, Madrid, December 14, 1564; 
Spanish MSB. Rolls House. ‘ 

2 Sir Thomas Wroth to Cecil, Hovember 17 ; Irish MBS. Ibid. 
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menced in England with Shan O’Neil. The friendship 
of a bnccaneer who was growing rich on Spanish 
plunder might have seemed inconvenient to a chief who 
had offered Ireland as a fief to Philip ; but Shan was not 
particular : Philip had as yet shown but a cold interest 
in Irish rebellion, and Stukely filled his cellars with 
sherry from Cadiz, amused him with his magniloquence, 
and was useful to him by his real dexterity and cour- 
age. So fond Shan became of him that he had the im- 
pertinence to wu'ite to Elizabeth in favour of that his so 
dearly loved friend and her Majesty’s worthy subject,” 
with whom he was grieved to hear that her Majesty 
was displeased. He could not but believe that she had 
been misinformed ; but if indeed so good and gallant a 
gentleman had given her cause of oflFence, Shan en- 
treated that her Majesty, for his sake and in the name 
of the services which he had himself rendered to Eng- 
land, would graciously pardon him ; and he, with 
Stukely for a friend and confidant, wmuld make Ire- 
land such as Ireland never was since the world be« 
gan.^ 

Among so many mischiefs “ religion ” was naturally 
The Irish ^ bad way, The lords and gentlemen of 
bishops. went habitually to mass.”^ The 

Protestant bishops w^ere chiefly agitated by the vest- 
ment controversy, Adam Loftus, the titular Primate, 
to whom sacked villages, ravished women, and famine- 
stricken skeletons crawling about the fields were mat- 
ters of every-day indifference, shook with terror at the 
mention of a surplice,^' Robert Daly wrote in anguish 
to Cecil, in dismay at the countenance to Papistry,’^ 

1 Shan O’Neil to Eli 2 abetli, June 18, 1565: THsh MfSB. Rdlh Emm* 

" ** Adam Loftus to Elixabeth, May 17 : MS. Ibid. 

« Adam Loftus to Cecil, July 16: Jf/8. Ibid, 
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and at his own inability to prolong a persecution which 
he had happily commenced.^ 

Some kind of shame was felt by statesmen in Eng- 
land at the condition in which Ireland continued. 
Unable to do anything real towards amending it, they 
sketched out among them about this time a scheme for 
a more effective government. The idea of the division 
of the country into separate presidencies lay at the 
bottom of whatever hopes they felt for an improved 
order of things. So long as the authority of the sover- 
eign was represented only by a Deputy residing at 
Dublin, with a few hundred ragged marauders called by 
courtesy the army,” the Irish chiefs would continue, 
like O’Neil, to be virtually independent; while by 
recognizing the reality of a power which could not 
be taken from them, the English Government could 
deprive them of their principal motive for repudiating 
their allegiance. 

The aim of the Tudor sovereigns had been from 
the first to introduce into Ii^eland the feudal 
administration of the English counties ; they soyereigna. 

1 ** The Bruit of the alteration in religion is so talked of here among the 
Papists, and they so triumph upon the same, it would grieve any good 
Christian heart to hear of their rejoicing; yea, in so much that my Lord 
Primate, my Lord of Meath, arid I, being the Queen’s commissioners in 
ecclesiastical causes, dare not be so bold now in executing our commissions 
in ecclesiastical causes as we have been to this time. To what end this 
talk will grow I am not able to say. I fear it will grow to the great con- 
tempt of the Gospel and of the ministers of the same, except that spark be 
extinguished before it grow to dame. The occasion is that certain learned 
men of our religion are put from tlieir livings in England ; upon what occa- 
sion is not known here as yet. The poor Protestants, amaxed at the talk, 
do often resort to me to learn what the matter means ; whom I comfort with 
the most hrithful texts of Scripture tliatl can rind. , . . . But I beseech 
you send me some comfortable words concerning the stablisliing of our 
religion, wdierewith I may both confirm the wavering hearts of the doubt- 
ful, and suppress the stout brags of the sturdy and proud Papists.” — 
Koberfc Daly to Cecil, July 2: Irish 3£BB. Rolls Evme, 

TOL. VIII. 26 
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had laboured to persuade the chiefs to hold their lands 
ProjOTt^for under the Crown, 'with the obligations which 
form, landed tenures in England were supposed 
always to carry with them. The large owner of the 
soil, to the extent that his lordship extended, was in the 
English theory the ruler of its inhabitants, magistrate 
from the nature of his position, and representative of 
the majesty of the Crown. Again and again they had 
endeavoured to convince the Irish that order was better 
than anarchy ; that their faction fights, their piurders, 
their petty wars and robbeiies, were a scandal to them ; 
that till they could amend their ways they were no 
better than savages. Fair measures and foul had alike 
failed so far. Once more a project was imagined of 
some possible reformation, which might succeed at least 
on paper. 

In the system which was at last to bring a golden 
age to Ireland, the four provinces were to be governed 
each by a separate president and council. Every 
county was to have its sheriff ; and the Irish noblemen 
and gentlemen were to become the guardians of the 
law which they had so long defied. The poor should 
no longer be oppressed by the great ; and the wrongs 
which they had groaned under so long should be put 
an end to forever by their own Parliament. poor 

persons should be compelled any more to work or labour 
by the clay or otherwise without meat, drink, wages, or 
some other allowance during the time of their labour 
no earth-tillers, nor any others inhabiting a dwelling 
under any lox'd, should ho distrained or punished in 
body or goods for the faults of their landlord ; ” nor 
any honest man lose life or lands without fair trial, 
by Parliamentary attainder, according to the antient 
laws of England and Ireland.’^ Noble provisions were 
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pictured out for tlie rebuilding of the ruined churches 
at the Queen’s expense^ with “ twelve free grammar 
schools,” where the Irish youth should grow into civil- 
ity, and twelve hospitals for aged and impotent folk.” 
A University should be founded in Elizabeth’s name, 
and endowed with lands at Elizabeth’s cost; and the 
devisers of all these things, warming with their pi'oject, 
conceived the Irish nation accepting ■willingly a re- 
formed religion, in which there should be no more 
pluralities, no more abuse of patronage, no more neg- 
lect, or idleness, or profligacy. The bishops of the 
Church of Ireland were to be chosen among those who 
had risen from the Irish schools through the Irish 
University. The masters of the grammar schools 
should teach the boys ^‘the New Testament, Paul’s 
Epistles, and David’s Psalms, in Latin, that they 
being infants might savour of the same in age, as an 
old cask doth of its first liquor.’’ In every parish 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway, there 
should be a true servant of God for a pastor, who 
would bring up the children born in the same in the 
knowledge of the Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Catechism ; the children to 
be brought to the Bishop for confirmation at seven 
years of age, if they could repeat them, or else to be 
rejected by the Bishop for the time with reproach to 
their parents.”^ 

Here was an ideal Ireland, painted on the retina of 
some worthy English minister ; but the real Ireland 
w^as still the old place ; as it was in the days of Brian 
Boroihnie and the Danes, so it was in the days of Shan 
O’Neil and Sir Nicholas Arnold ; and the Queen, wdio 
was to found all these fine institutions, cared chiefly to 
1 Device for the better government of Ireland: Irish MBS, Molls Mouse, 
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burden her exchequer no further in the vain effort to 
drain the black Irish morass “ fed as it was from the 
perennial fountains of Irish nature. 

The Pope might have been better contented with the 
condition of his children : yet he too had his grounds 
of disquiet, and was not wholly satisfied with Shan, or 
with Shan’s rouglwdding primate. A nuncio had re- 
sided secretly for four years at Limerick, who from 
time to time sent information of the state of the peo- 
ple to Rome; and at last an aged priest named Greagh, 
who in past days had known Charles the Fifth, and had 
, been employed by him in relieving English Catholic 
exiles, went over with letters from the nuncio recom- 
. mending the Pope to refuse to recognize the appoint- 
; \ ment of Terence Daniel to the Primacy, and to suhsti- 
? tute Creagh in his place. The old man, according to 
' Ms own story, was unambitious of dignity, and would 
have preferred to entex- religion ” and end his days in 
a monastery. The Pope, however, decided otherwise. 
Creagli was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh in the 
Sistine Chapel, and was sent back “ to serve among 
^ those barbarous, wild, uncivil folk,” taking with him a 
li ; letter from Pius to Shan O’Neil, ‘'whom he did not 
|i ;vfeQOW whether to repute for his foe or his friend.” 

Thus Ireland had three competing Primates : Adam 
p&fcesin nominee of Elizabeth; Shan’s 

Ireland. Arclibishop, Tei’ence Daniel;^ and Ci^eagh, 
sent by the Pope. The latter, however, had tlie mis- 
fortune to pass through London on his way home, 
where Cecil heard of him. He was seized and sent 
| j. to the Tower, where *4ie lay in great misery, cold, 
hunger,” without'':^. - penny,’’ ■ without .'the 
of getting his single shirt washed, and without 
^^^li'brhose.”:' '•■ - V;' V" ■ 'V ■ ■ ' : , ' . 
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The poor old man petitioned “ to he let go to teach 
youth.” He would do it for nothing,” he said, “ as 
he had done all the days of his life, never asking a 
penny of the Church or any benefice of any man ; ” ^ 
and so modest a wish might have been granted wdth 
no great difficulty, considering that half the prefer- 
ments in England were held by men who scarcely 
affected to conceal that they were still Catholics. 
Either Ci’eagh, however, was less simple than he pre- 
tended, or Cecil had reason to believe that his presence 
in Ireland would lead to mischief ; he was kept fast in 
his cage, and would have remained there till he died, 
had he not eontrived one night to glide over the walls 
into the Thames. 

His imprisonment was perhaps intended as a grati- 
fication to Shan O’Neil. No sooner had he escaped 
than Elizabeth considered that of the two Catholic 
Archbishops Terence Daniel might be the least dan- 
gerous, and that to set Shan against the Pope might 
be worth a sacrifice of dignity. It was intimated that 
if Shan would be a good subject, be should have his 
own Primate, and Adam Loftus should be removed to 
Dublin,^ Shan, on his part, gave the Queen to under- 
stand that when Terence was installed at Armagh, 
and he himself was created Earl of Tyrone, she should 
have no more trouble ; and the events of the spring of 
1565 made the English Government more than ever 
anxious to come to terms with a chieftain whom they 
were powerless to crush. 

Since the defeat of the Earl of Sussex, Shan’s influ- 
ence and strength had been steadily growing. His re- 

1 Questions for. Creagh, with Greagh’s answers, February 22, 1565; 
Further answers of Creagh, March 17; Irish MBS. .Rolls Houses 

2 Private instructions to Sir Plenry Sidney. Gecil’s hand, 1565 MSI 
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turn unscathed from London, and the fierce attitude 
which he assumed on the instant of his reappearance 
in Ulster, convinced the petty leaders that to resist 
him longer would only ensiii’e their ruin. O’Donnell 
was an exile in England, and there remained unsub- 
dued in the north only the Scottish colonies of Antrim, 
which were soon to follow with the rest, O’Neil lay 
Shan O’Neil quiet through the winter. With the spring 
Scots. and the fine weather, when the rivers fell 
and the ground dried, he roused himself out of his lair, 
and with his galloglasse and fcern, and a few hundred 
^ harquehussmen,” he dashed suddenly down upon the 
Eedshanks,” and broke them utterly to pieces. Six 
or seven hundred were killed in the field ; dames 
McConnell and his brother Sorleboy ^ were taken pris- 
oners ; and for the moment the whole colony was 
swept away. James McConnell himself, badly wounded 
in the action, died a few months later, and Shan was 
left undisputed sovereign of Ulster. 

The facile pen of Terence Daniel was employed to 
communicate to the Queen this ‘‘ glorious victory,” for 
which Shan thanked God first, and next the Queen’s 
Majesty ; affirming the same to come of her good for- 
tune.”^ The English Government, weary of the ill 
success which had attended their own clealin o-s with the 

•.■O'" 

Scots, were disposed to regard them as a ‘‘ malicious 
and dangerous people, wdio were gradually fastening 
on the country ; ” ^ and with some misgivings, they 
were inclined to accept Shan’s account of himself ; 
wffiile Shan, finding Elizabeth disinclined to quarrel 
with him, sent Terence over to her to explain more 

^ Terence Daniel to Cecil, June 24: Irhh MSB. Rolls 
» Opinion of Sir H. Sidney, May 20: MB. Ibid. * 
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fully the excellence of his intentions. Sir Thomas Cu- 
sack added hk own commendations both of Terence 
and his master, and urged that now was the time to 
make O’Neil a friend forever. Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
with more discrimination, insisted that it was necessary 
to do one thing or the other, but he too seemed to rec- 
ommend the Queen, as the least of two evils, to be 
contented with Shan’s nominal allegiance, and to leave 
him undisturbed. 

“ If,” he said, “ you use the opportunity to make 
O’Neil a good subject, he will hardly swerve hereafter. 
The Pale is poor and unable to defend itself. If he do 
fall out before the beginning of next summer, there is 
neither outlaw, rebel, murderer, thief, nor any lewd 
or evil-disposed person — of whom God knoweth there 
is plenty swarming in every corner amongst the wild 
Irish, yea, and in our own border too — which would 
not join to do what mischief they might,” ^ 

Alas! while Arnold wrote there came news that 
Shan’s ambition was still unsatisfied. He had followed 
up his successes against the Scotch by seizing the 
Queen’s castles of Newiy and Dundrum, Turning 
west, he had marched into Connaught “to invasion of 
require the tribute due of owld time to them 
that were kings in that realm.” He had exacted 
pledges of obedience from the western chiefs, frightened 
Clan rickard into submission, “ spoiled O’Rourke’s coun- 
tiy,” and returned to Tyrone, driving before him four 
thousand head of cattle. Instead of the intended four 
presidencies in Ireland, there would soon be only one ; 
and Shan O’Neil did not mean to rest till he had re- 
vived the throne of his ancestors, and reigned once 
more in “ Tara’s halls.” 

1 Sir T. Cusack to Cecil, August 23? O’Neil to Elizabeth, August 25,’ 
Sir N. Arnold to the English Council, August 31: hish MSS, Rolls Hm 
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‘^Excuse me for writing plainly wliat I think,*’ said 
Lord Olanrickard to Sir William Fitz william. 
“ I assure you it is an ill likelihood toward 
— that the realm, if it be not speedily looked unto, will 
be at a hazard to come as far out of her Majesty’s 
hands as ever it was out of the hands of any of her 
predecessors* Look betimes to these things, or they 
will grow to a* worse end,” ^ 

The evil news reached England at the crisis of the 
convulsion which had followed the Darnley marriage. 
The Protestants in Scotland had risen in rebellion, 
relying on Elizabeth’s promises ; and Argyle, exasper- 
ated at her desertion of Murray, w^'as swearing that Le 
would leave his kinsmen unrevenged, and would be- 
come Shan’s ally and friend. Mary Stuart was shak- 
ing her sword upon the Border, at the head of 20,000 
men ; and Elizabeth, distracted between the shame of 
leaving her engagements unredeemed or bringing the 
Irish and Spaniards upon her head, \vas in no humour 
to encounter fresh troubles. Shan’s words w^ere as 
smooth as ever ; his expedition to Connaught was rep- 
resented as having been undertaken in the English in- 
terest, On his return, he sent a petition ” to have 
his title and I’ule ” determined without further de- 
lay ; while ‘‘ in consideration of his good services ” he 
begged to have some augmentation of living granted 
him in the Pale,” and her Majesty to be pleased not 
to credit any stories which his evil-willers might spread 
abroad against him.” ^ 

Kii^beth Elizabeth allowed herself to believe what it 

resolTes to , , ■ 

bSt 0 ?^ was most pleasant to her to hope. We 
Shajoi. must allow something,” she wrote to Sir 

1 Olanrickard to ’Fitawilliam, October 11: Irish MSB. Rods Ho%se, 

2 Shan O’ JXeil to Elizabetli, October 27: J/>S, Ibid. 
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Henry Sidney, for kis wild bringing up, and not ex- 
pect from him what we should expect from a perfect 
subject j if he mean well, he shall have all his reason- 
able requests granted/ ■ ^ 

But it was impossible to leave Ireland any longer 
without the presence of a deputy.. Sir Nicholas Ar- 
nold had gone over with singular and temporary pow- 
ers ; the administotion was out of joint, and the per- 
son most fitted for the government by administrative 
and military capacity was Leicester’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Sidney, Pi'esident of Wales. 

Sidney knew Ireland well from past experience. 
He had held command there under Sussex himself ; he 
had seen deputy after deputy depart for Dublin with 
the belief that he at last wms the favoured knight who 
would break the spell of the enchantment ; and one after 
another he had seen them return with draggled plumes 
and broken armour. Gladly would he have declined 
the offered honour. If the Queen would but grant 
him leave to serve her in England, or in any place in 
the world else saving Ireland, or to live private, it 
should be more joyous to him than to enjoy all the 
rest and to go thither.” It was idle to think that 
O’Neil could be really ‘^reformed ” except by force ; 
and “ the Irishry had taken courage through the feeble 
dealing with him.” If he was to go, Sidney said, he 
would not go wdthout money. Ten or twelve thou- 
sand pounds must be sent immediately to pay the out- 
standing debts. He must have more and better 
troops; two hundred horse and five hundred foot at 
least, in addition to those which were akeady at Dub- 
lin, He would keep his patent as President of Wales ; 
he would have leave to return to England at his dis- 
1 Elizabeth to Sir H. Sidney, Noyember IX ; Iris/i MjSjS. Hoik House* j 
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cretioii if he saw occasion ; and for his personal ex^ 
penses, as he could expect nothing from the Queen, he 
demanded — strange resource to modern eyes —per- 
mission to export six tliousand kerseys and clothes free 
of duty.^ 

His requests were made excessive perhaps to ensure 
their refusal ; but the condition of Ireland could not 
be trifled with any longer, and if he hoped to escape 
he was disappointed. 

‘‘In the matter of Ireland was found such an ex- 
Expenses of ample US was not to be found a^ain in any 
government, place ; that a sovereign prince should be 
owner of such a kingdom, having no cause to fear the 
invasion of any foreign prince, neither having ever 
found the same invaded by any foreign power, neither 
having any power born or resident within that realm 
that denied or ever had directly or indirectly denied 
the sovereignty of the Crown to belong to her Maj- 
esty j and yet, contrary to all other realms, the realm 
of Ireland had been and yet continued so chargeable 
to the Crown of England, and the revenues thereof 
so mean, and those which were, so decayed and so 
diminished, that great yearly treasures were carided 
out of the realm of England to satisfy the stipends of 
the officex*s and soldiers required for the governance of 
the same.” ^ 


Sir Henry Sidney paid the penalty of his ability in 
Sir iL Sid- being selected to terminate in some form or 
other a state of things which could no longer 


ney 18 

chofsea 

Deputy. 


be endured. 


Again before he would consent 


^ Petition of Sir H. Sidney going to Ireland: Insh MBS, Molls ffou$e, 
^ Instructions to Sir H. Sidney, October 5: MS. Ibid. 
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te repeated and even exaggerated Iiis conditions. He 
would not go as otliers had gone, “ fed on the chame- 
leon’s dish,” to twine I’opes of sand and sea-slime to 
hind the Irish rebels with. He would go with a force 
to back him, or he would not go at all. He must 
have power, he said, to raise as many men as the 
Queen’s service required ; and she must trust his hon- 
our to keep them no longer than they were absolutely 
wanted. No remedial measures could be attempted 
till anarchy had been trampled down ; and then the 
country would pi'osper of itself. ’ ’ 

To go to work by force,” he said, will be charge- 
able it is true : but if you will give the peo- intended • 
pie justice and minister law among them, Sidney, 
and exercise the sword of the sovereign, and put avray 
the sword of the subject — omnia Ii^ic adjleientur vo- 
his — you shall drive the now man of W'ar to be an 
liusbandman, and he that now liveth like a lord to live 
like a servant ; and the money now spent in buying 
armour and horses and waging of war should be be- 
stowed in building of towns and houses. By ending 
these incessant wars ere they be aware, you shall be- 
reave them both of force and beggary, and make them 
weak and wealthy. Then you can convert the mili- 
tary service due from the lords into money ; then you 
can take up the fisheries now left to the French and 
the Spaniards ; then you can open and work your 
mines, and the people will be able to grant jmu sub- 
sidies.” ^ 

The first step towards the change was to introduce 
a better order of government : and relapsing upon the 
Opinions of Sir H. Sidney : In$h MSS. Bolls Bouse. 
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scheme for the cli'V’ision into presidencies, Sidney urged 
ThePresi- Elizabeth to commence with appointing a 
uumttl. President of Munster, where Ormond and 

Desmond were tearing at each other’s throats. The 
expense — the first consideration with her — would be 
moderate. The President would be satisfied with a 
mark (18s. 4c?.) a day ; fifty men — horse and foot — ^ 
would suffice for his retinue, with 9d» and Sd* a day 
respectively ; and he would i*equire two clerks of the 
signet, with salaries of a hundred pounds a year. The 
great Munster noblemen — Ormond, Desmond, Tho- 
mond, Olancarty, with the Archbishop of Cashel and 
the Bishops of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, would 
form a standing council ; and a tribunal wmuld be es- 
tablished where disputes could be heard and justice 
administered without the perpetual appeal to the 
sword.^ 

1 It is noticeable that we find in an arrangement which was introduced 
as a reform and as a means of justice the following clause: — 

“ Also it shall be lawful for the President and Council, or any three of 
them, the President being one, in cases necessary, upon vehement suspicion 
and presumption of any great offence in any party committed against the 
Quecii’'3 Majesty, to'pttt the same party to torture as they shall think conven- 
ient.” — Pi*esidency of Munster, S'ebruaiy 1, IDGfi: Irish MSS. Uolls Hmm, 
Even in England torture continued to he freely used. On December 28, 
1566, a letter was addressed by the l‘rivy Council to the Attorney-General 
and others, that: 

“Where they were heretofore appointed to put Clement Fisher, now 
prisoner in the Tower, in some fear of torture whereby his lewdness and 
j&iich as he might detect might the better come to light, they are requested, 
for that the said Fisher is not minded to he plain, as thereby the faults of 
others might be known, to cause the said Fisher according to their discre- 
tion to feel some touch of the rack, for the better boulting out and opening 
of that which is requisite to be known.” — Comoil Register, EUz. MSS^ 
And again, January 18, 1567. A letter to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower; — 

“ One Rice, a buckler-maker, committed there, is discovered to have 
been concerned in a robbery of plate four years before; the lieutenant to 
examine the said Rice about this robbery, and if they shall perceive him 
not willing to confess the same then to put hiiii in fear of tho torture, and 
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A clause was added to the first sketch .n Cecil’s 
hand : The Lord President to be carefei to observe 

Divine service and to exhort others to observe it ; and 
also to keep a preacher wdio shall be allowed his diet 
in the household, to whom the said President shall 
cause due reverence to be given in respect of his office 
which he shall have for the service of God.” 

With an understanding that this arrangement for 
Munster should.be immediately carried out, that the 
precedent, if successful in the south, should be fol- 
lowed out in the other provinces, and that his other 
requests should be complied with, Sidney left London 
for Ireland in the bemnninor of December, 

Every hour’s delay had increased the neces- 
sity for his presence. Alarmed at the approach of 
another deputy, and excited on the other hand by 
the Queen of Scots’ successes, Shan O’Neil had at- 
tached himself eagerly to her fortunes. In October 
he offered to assist her against Argyle, who was then 
holding out against her in the Western Highlands,^ 
His pleasure was as great as his surprise when he 
found Argyle ready to allow the Western Islanders to 
join with him to drive the English out of Ireland, and 
punish Elizabeth for her treachery to Murray. So far 
Argyle caiTied his resentment, that he met Shan some- 
where in the middle of the winter, and to 
atone for the disgrace of his half-sister, he 
arranged marriages between a son and daugh- Arg^ie, 
ter which she had borne to Shan, and two children of 
Jam.es M‘GonneII, whom Shan had killed ; O’Neil un- 
dertook to settle on them the disputed lands of Antrim, 


to let Mm feel some smart of tlie same whereby he may be the bette? 
brought to confess the truth,” ---Irish MSS. Bolls House. 

1 Adam Loftus to Leicester, hTovember 20; MS* Ibid. 
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and Argyle consented at last to the close friendship ii\ 
the interest of the Queen of Scots for which the Irish 
chief had so long been vainly suing. 

No combination could be more ominous to England* 
Foul weather detained Sidney for six weeks at Holy- 
head. In the middle of January, but not without 
‘‘the loss of all his stuff and horses,” W’^hich were 
wrecked on the coast of Down, he contrived 
Ireland to reacli Dublin,* The state of things which 
he discovered on his arrival was worse than the worst 
wdiich he had looked for. The English Pale he found 
“ as it were overwhelmed with vagabonds i stealth 
and spoils daily carried out of it ; the people misera- 
ble ; not two gentlemen in the whole of it able'' to lend 
Oondifcioaof twenty pouiids ; without horse, armour, ap- 
the country, victual.” “ The soldiets were 

worse than the people : so heggarlike as it would ab- 
hor a general to look on them.” “ Never a married 
wife among them,” and tlierefore “ so allied with Irish 
w^omen,” that they betrayed secrets, and could not be 
trusted on dangerous service ; “so insolent as to be 
intolerable ; so rooted in idleness as there was no hope 
by correction to amend them.” 

So much for the four shires. “ In Munster,” as the 
fruit of the Ormond and Desmond wars, “ a man 
might ride twenty or thirty miles and find no houses 
standing,” in a county which Sidney had known “ as 
well inhabited as many counties in England.” Con- 
naught was quiet so far, and Olanrickard was probably 
loyal ; but he was weak, and was in constant expecta- 
tion of being overrun. 

“ In Ulster,” Sidney wrote, “ there tyrannizeth the 
pi'h'ice of pride ; Lucifer was never more 
puffed up with pride and ambition than that 
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O’Neil is ; lie is at present the onlj strong and rich man 
in Ireland, and he is the dangeroiisest man and most 
like to bring the whole estate of this land to subver- 
sion and subjugation either to him or to some foreign 
prince, that ever was in Ireland.” ^ 

The Deputy’s first step after landing was to ascer- 
tain the immediate terms on which the dreaded chief 
of the North intended to stand towards him. He 
wrote to desire Shan to come into the Pale to see him, 
and Shan at first answered with an oSer to meet him 
at Dundalk ; but a letter followed in which he sub- 
scribed himself as Sidney’s loving gossip to com- 
mand,” the contents of which were less promising. 
For himself, Shan said, he had so much affection and 
respect for Sir Henry, that he would gladly go to him 
anywhere ; but certain things had happened in past 
years which had not been wholly forgotten. The 
Earl of Sussex had twice attempted to assassinate him. 
Had not the Earl of Kildare interfered, the Earl of 
Sussex, when he went to Dublin to embark for Eng- 
land, ‘Mvould have put a lock upon his hands, and 
have carried him over as a prisoner.” His timo- 
rous and mistrustful ^ people,” after these experiences, 
would not trust him any more in English hands.^ 

All this was unpleasantly true, and did not diminish 
Sidney’s difficulties. It w^as none the less necessary 
for him, how^ever, to learn what he was to expect from 
Shan, Straining a point at the risk of offending Eliz- 
abeth, he accepted the services of Stukely, which gave 
the latter an opportunity of covering part of his mis- 
doings by an act of good service, and sent him with 
another gentleman to Shan’s castle, to discover if 
possible what he was, and what he -was like to at- 

1 Sidney to Leicester March 5 r 

2 Shan O’jSTeil to Sidney, February 18; JWjS. Ibid. 
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tempt.’^ ^ A better messenger, supposing him honest, 
could not have been chosen. Shan was at his ease 
Muth a person whose life was as lawless as his own„ 
He had ceased to care for concealment, and spoke out 
freely. At first he was very flexible but very timo- 
rous to come to the Deputy, apprehending traitorous 
practices.” One afternoon when the wine was in 
him,” lie put his meaning in plainer language. Stukely 
had perhaps hinted that there would be no earldom for 
him unless his doings were more satisfactory. The 
Irish heart and the Irish tongue ran over. 

I cai’e not,” he said, to be made an earl unless 
O’Neii’a I may be better and higher than an earl, for 
feimseif. I am in blood and power better than the best 
of them ; and I will give place to none but my cousin 
of Kildare, for that he is of my house. You have 
made a wise earl of McCarty More. I keep as good a 
man as he. For the Queen I confess she is my Sov- 
ereign, hut I never made peace with herH5ut by her 
own seeking. Whom am I to trust ? When I came 
to the Earl of Sussex on safe conduct lie offered me 
the courtesy of a handlock. When I was with the 
Queen, she said to me herself that I had, it was true, 
safe conduct to come and go, but it was not said when 
I might go ; and they kept me there till I had agreed 
to things so far against my honour and profit, that I 
would never perform them while I live. That made 
me make war, and if it were to do again I would do it. 
My ancestors were kings of Ulster ; and Ulster is mine, 
and shall be mine. O’Donnell shall never come into 
his country, nor Bagenal into Newry, nor Kildare into 
Dundrum or Locale. They are now mine. With this 
sword I won them ; with this sword I will keep them.” 

I Sidney to Leicester, March 5: Irish MSS, Eolk Eou$e, 
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‘‘My Lord,'’ Sidney wrote to Leicester, “no Attila 
nor Totila, no Vandal or Gotli tliat ever was, was more 
to be doubted for overrunning any part of Ghristen- 
dom than this man is for overrunning and spoiling of 
Ireland. If it be an angel of heaven that will say that 
ever O’Neil will be a good subject till he be thoroughly 
chastised^ believe him not, but think him a spirit of 
error. Surely if the Queen do not chastise him in 
Ulster, he will chase all hers out of Ireland. Her 
Majesty must make up her mind to the expense, and 
chastise this cannibal. She must send money in such 
sort as I may pay the garrison through out. The pres- 
"^ent soldiers who are idle, treacherous, and incorrigible, 
must be changed. Better have no soldiers than those 
that are here now — and the wages must be paid. It 
must be done at last, and to do it at once will be a 
saving in the end. My dear Lord, press these things 
oil the Queen. If I have not money, and O’Neil make 
wax", ! will not promise to encounter with Mm till he 
come to Dublin. Give me money, and though I have 
but five hundred to his four thousand, I will chase him 
out of the Pale in forty-eight honrs. If I may not 
have it, for the love you bear me have me home again. 
I have great confidence in Lord Kildare. As to Sus- 
sex and Arnold, it is true that all things are in disorder 
and decay ; but the fault was not with them — impute 
it to the iniquity of the times. These malicious peo- 
ple so hated Sussex, as to ruin him they would have 
ruined all. Axmold has done xvell and faithfiilly ; and 
Kildare very well. Remember this, and if possible let 
him have the next garter that is vacant.” ^ 

To the long letter to his brother-in-law, Sidney 

1 Sidney to Leicester March 5, (condensed) ; MSB. Hoik 
von. vm. 26 
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added a few words equally anxious and earnest to 
Cecil. ‘^Ireland,” he said, “-would be no small loss 
to the English Crown, and it was never so like to be 
lo^st as now. O’Neil has already all Ulster, and if the 
French were so eagei* about Calais, thiiik what the 
Irish are to recover their whole island. I love no 
■w^ars : but I had ratlier die than Ireland should be lost 
in my government” ^ 

Evidently, notwithstanding all his urgency before he 
left England, notwithstanding the promises which he 
extracted from Elizabeth, the treasury doors were still 
locked. Months had passed ; arrears had continued 
to grow ; the troops had become more disorganized 
than ever, and the summer was coming, which would 
bring O^Neil and his galloglasse into the Pale, while 
the one indispensable step was still un taken which must 
precede all preparations to meet him. Nor did these 
most pressing lettex's work any speedy change. March 
April. went by and April came ; and the smacks 
plies foi^ from Holyhead sailed up the Liffey, but they 
money. brought 110 mouey for Sidney and no de- 
spatches. At length, unable to bear his suspense and 
disappointment longer, he wrote again to Leicester ; — 

“ My Lord, if I be not speedier advertised of her 
Highness’s pleasure than hitherto I have been, all will 
come to naught here, and before God and the world I 
will lay the fault on England, for there is none here. 
By force or by fair means the Queen may have any- 
thing that she will in this country, if she will minister 
means accordingly, and with no great charge. If she 
will resolve of nothing, for her Majesty’s advantage 
and for the benefit of this miserable country, persuade 
1 Sidney to Cecil, March, 1566 : Irish MSS* Rolk Home. 
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her Highness to withdi’aw me, and pay and discharge 
this garrison. As I am, and as this garrison is paid, I 
undo myself ; the country is spoiled by the so diers, 
and in no point defended. Help it, my Lord, for the 
honour of God, one way or the other.” ^ 

Two days later a London post came in, and wdth it 
letters from the Council. The help would hare come 
long since had it rested with them. On the receipt 
of his first letter, they had agreed unanimously that 
every wish should be complied with. Money, troops, 
discretionary power — all should have been his - — “ so 
much was every man’s mind inclined to the extirpation 
of that proud rebel, Shan.” The Munster Council, 
which had hung fire also, should have been set on foot 
without a day’s delay; and Sir Warham St. Leger, 
according to Sidney’s reGommendatioii, would have 
been appointed the first Pi'esident. Elizabeth only 
had fallen into one of her periodic fits of ill-hurnour 
and irresolution, and would neither consent nor refuse. 
She had not questioned the justice of Sidney’s report; 
she was “ heated and provoked with the mon- Elizabeth 
ster ” who was the cause of so much difficulty, 

Yet to ask her for money was to ask her for 
her heart’s blood. “ Your lordship’s experience of ne- 
gotiation here in such affairs with her Majesty,” wrote 
Cecil, “ can move you to beat patiently some storms in 
the expedition;” “the charge was the hindrance;” 
and while she could not deny that it was necessary, 
she could not forgive the plainness with which the 
necessity had been forced upon her. 

' She quarrelled in detail with everything which Sid^ 
ney did ; she disapproved of the Munster Council be 
l Sidney to Leicester, April 13 : Irish 3ISS. Rolls House, 
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cause Ireland could not pay for it ; and it was useless 
to tell her that Ireland must be first brought into obe- 
dience, She was irritated because Sidney, unable to 
see with sufficient plainness the faults of Desmond and 
the exclusive virtues of Ormond, had refused to adjudi- 
cate without the help of English lawyers, in a quarrel 
which he did not understand. She disapproved of Sir 
Warham St. Leger, because his father, Sir Antony, had 
been on bad terms with the father of Ormond; she 
insisted that Sidney should show favour to Ormond, 
in memory of his education with that holy young Sol- 
omon King Edward ; ^ and she complained bitterly 

of the employment of Stukely, 

It was not till April was far advanced that the 
Council forced her by repeated importunities to con- 
sent that “ Shan should be extirpated ; and even 
then she would send only half of what was wanted to 
Elizabeth arrears of the troops. Considering 

the great sums of money demanded and re- 
with sima. q^ired of her in Ireland and elsewhere, she 
would be most glad that for reformation of the rebel 
any other way might be devised,’’ and she affronted 
the Deputy by sending Sir Francis Kiiolles to control 
his expenditure. If force could not be dispensed with, 
Sir Francis might devise an economical campaign. 
The cost of levying troops in England was four times 
as great as it used to be ; ” and it would be enough, 
she thought, if five or six hundred men were employed 
for a few weeks in the summer. O’Donnell, O’Reilly, 
and M^Guyre might be restored to their castles, and 
they could then be disbanded.^ Such at least was her 
own opinipn : should those, however, who had better 

1 Cecil to Sidney, March 27: 

: * Instructions to Sir F* Knolles. By the Queen, April 18 : itf/S. Ibid. 
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means of knowing the truth, conclude that the war so 
conducted would be barren of result, she agreed with 
a sigh that they must have their way. She desired 
only that the cost miglit be as small as possible ; the 
fortification of Berwick and the payment of our foreign 
debts falling very heavily on her.” ^ 

Such was ever Elizabeth’s character. She had re- 
ceived the Crown encumbered with a debt which with 
self-denying thrift she was laboriously reducing, and 
she had her own reasons for disliking over frequent 
sessions of Parliament. At the last extremity she 
would yield usually to what the public service de- 
manded, but she gave with grudging hand and irritated 
temper ; and while she admitted the truth, she quai’- 
I’elled with those who brought it home to her. 

Shan meanwhile was preparing for war. He doubted 
his ability to overreach Elizabeth any more by words 
and promises, while the grow’^th of the party of the 
Queen of Scots, his own connexion with her, and the 
Catholic reaction in England and Scotland, encouraged 
him to drop even the faint disguise behind which he 
had affected to shield himself. He mounted bx’ass “ar- 
tillery ” in Dundrum Castle, and in Liffox’d at the 
head of Lough Foyle. The friendship with Argyle 
grew closer, and another wonderful marriage scheme 
was in progress for the alliance between the houses of 
M^Callum-More and O’Neil. “ The Countess ” was 
to be sent away, and Shan was to marry the widow of 
James McConnell, whom he had killed — who was an- 
other half-sister of Argyle, and whose daughter he had 
married already and divorced. This business “ was 
said to be the Earl’s practice.” ^ The Irish chiefs, it 

1 Instructions to Sir 3?. Knolle^. By the Queen, April 18: Irish MSS 
Bolls Jloim. 

8 Sidney to the English Gouncil, April 15 : if/S. Ibid. 
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seemed, three thousand years behind the world, re* 
tained the habits and the moralities of the Greek 
princes in the tale of Troy, when the bride of the 
slaughtered husbandwras the willing prize of the con- 
queror ; and when only a rare Andromache was found 
to envy the fate of a sister 

“ Who had escaped the bed of some victorious lord.” 

Aware that Sidney’s first effort would be the resto- 
ration of O’Donnell, O’Neil commenced the campaign 
O’Neil in- with a fresli mvasion of Tyrconnell, where 
conneii. ©’DomieH’s brother Still held out for Eng- 
land ; he swept round by Lough Erne, swooped on the 
remaining cattle of M‘Guyre, and struck terror and 
admiration into the Irishry.” ^ Then, stretching out 
his hands for foreign help, he wrote in the style of a 
king to Charles the Ninth of France. 

‘‘ Your Majesty’s father, King Henry, in times past 
S^iiap- required the Lords of Ireland to join with 
heip%^r against the heretic Saxon, the enemies of 

France. Almighty God, the enemies of the Holy 
Church of Rome, your Majesty’s enemies and mine.^ 
God would not permit that alliance to be completed, 
notwithstanding the hatred borne to England by all of 
Irish blood, until your Majesty had become King in 
.France, and I was Lord of Ireland. The time is 
come, however, when we all are confederates in a 
common bond to drive the invader from our shores ; 
and we now beseech your Majesty to send us six thou- 
sand well-armed men. If you will grant our request, 
there will soon be no Englisbman left alive among us, 
and w^e will be your Majesty’s subjects evermore. 

1 The Bishop of Meath to Sussex, April 27, 1566: Wright, Yol. I. 

* “ Vestrse Majestatis et iiostruj siiiml inimicos.’^ 
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Help us^ we implore you, to expel the heretics and 
schismatics, and to bring back our country to the holy 
Roman see.” ^ 

The letter never reached its destination ; it fell 
into English hands. Yet in the “ tickle ” state of Eu- 
rope, and with the progress made by Mary Stuart, 
French interference was an alarming possibility. 
More anxious and more disturbed than ever, Elizabeth 
made Sidney her scapegoat. Lord Sussex, gusaexm- 
ill repaying Sir Henry’s generous palliation agfS 
of his own shortcomings, envious of the abil- 
ity of Leicester’s brother-in law, and wishing to escape 
the charge w4iich he had so well deserved of being the 
cause of Shan’s “ greatness,” whispered in her ear 
that in times past Sidney had been thought to favour 
that great rebel ; ” that he had addressed him long 
before in a letter by the disputed title of “ O’Neil,” 
and was, perhaps, his secret ally. 

Elizabeth did not seriously believe this preposterous 
story ; but it suited her humour to listen to a suspicion 
which she could catch at as an excuse for economy. 
The preparations for war were suspended, and instead 
of receiving supplies, Sidney learnt only that the 
Queen had spoken unworthy words of him. 

Sidney’s blood was hot ; he was made of bad mate- 
rials for a courtier. He wrote at once to Elizabeth 
herself, ‘‘ declaring his special grief at hearing that he 
was fallen from her favour,” and ‘‘ that she had given 
credit to that improbable slander raised upon him by 
the Earl of Sussex.” He wrote to the Council, en- 
treating them not to allow these idle stories to relax 
their energies in suppressing the rebellion ; but he 
I O’Kcil to Charles IX. 1566: Irish MSS. Rolls Himse. 
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begged them at the same time to consider his own 
unaptness to reside any longer in Ireland, or to be 
an actor in the war,” The words which the Queen 
liad used of him were gone abroad in the world. 

He could find no obedience.” His credit being 
gone, his power to be of service was gone also.” He 
Sidney de- tlierefoi^e demanded his immediate recall, 

mandshis , , , _* 

recall. ‘‘ that he might preserve the small remnant 
of his patrimony, already much diminished by his corn- 
ing to Ireland.” As for the charge brought against 
him by the Earl of Sussex, he would reply with his 
sword and body ‘‘ against an accusation concealed 
hitherto he knew not with what duty, and uttered at 
last with impudency and unshamefastness,” ^ 

But Elizabeth meant nothing less than to recall Sid- 
ney* She neither distrusted his loyalty nor questioned 
his talents; she chose merely to find fault with him 
while she made use of his services. It was her habit 
toward those among her subjects whom she particularly 
valued. Sir Francis KnoIIes when he amved at Dub- 
lin could report only that Sidney had gained the love 
and the admiration of eveiy one ; and that his plan for 
proceeding against O’Neil was the fii’st which had ever 
promised real success. Campaigns in Ireland had 
hitherto been no more than summer forays — mere in- 
roads of devastation during the few dry weeks of Au- 
gust and September. Sidney proposed to commence 
at the end of the harvest, when the corn was gathered 
in, and could either be seized or destroyed ; and to 
keep the field through the winter and spring. It 
would be expensive ; but money well laid out was tlie 
best economy in the end, and Sidney undertook, if he 
was allowed as many men as he thought requisite, and 
, 1 Sidney to the English Council, May 18: Irish MBB* Hoik House. 
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was not interfered with, to snbckie, kill, or expel 
Shan, and reduce Ulster to as good order as any part 
of Ireland.” ! 

At first Elizabeth would not hear of it ; she would 
not ruin herself for any such hairbrained madness. 
The Deputy must defend the Pale through the sum- 
mer, and the attack on O’Neil, if attempted at all, 
should be delayed till the spring ensuing. But Sir 
Francis, W'ho was sent to prevent expense, was the 
foremost to insist on the necessity of it. He pian:forthe 
explained that in the cold Irish springs the 
fields were bare, the cattle were lean, and the weather 
was so uncertain, that neither man nor horse could 
bear it ; whereas in August food everywhere was 
abundant, and the soldiers would have time to .become 
hardened to their work. They could winter some- 
where on the Bann, harry Tyi’one night and day 
without remission^ and so break Shan to the gi’ound 
and ruin him, ' Two brigantines would accompany the 
army with supplies, and control the passage between 
Antrim and the Westexm Isles; and beyond all, 
Knolles reechoed what Sidney had said before him on 
the necessity of paying wages to the troops, instead of 
leaving them to pay themselves at the expense of the 
people. Nothing was really saved, for the debts would 
have eventually to be paid, and paid with interest — 
while meanwhile the “^ inhabitants of the Pale wei^e 
growing hostile to the English rule.” ^ 

The danger to the State could hardly be exagger- 
ated. M‘Guyre had come into Dublin, with his last 
cottage in ashes, and his last cow driven over the hills 
into Shan’s country ; Argyle, with the whole dispcm- 

X Sidney to Cecil, April 17: /Ws/i ^fSS. JRolk JS(me» 

2 Sir xtM^;noIles to Cecil, May 19: Ibid. 
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ble force of the Western Isles, was expected in person 
in Ulster in the summer. 

Elizabeth’s irritation had been unable to wait till she 
had received Knolles’s letters. She made herself a 
judge of Sidnej’s projects ; she listened to Sussex, 
who told, her that they were wild and impossible. 
Whether Sussex was right or Sidney was right, she 
Elizabeth was Called upon to spend money i and while 
mnt to it. she knew that she wmuld have to do it, she 
continued to- delay and make difficulties, and to vex 
Sidney with her letters, 

His temper boiled over again. 

“ I testify to God, to her Highness, and to you,” he 
wrote on the 3d of June to Cecil, that all 
the charge is lost that she is at with this man- 
ner of proceeding. O’Neil will be tyrant of all Ire- 
land if he be not speedily withstood. He hath as I 
hear won the rest of O’Donnell’s castles ; he hath 
confederated with the Scots ; he is now in M^Gnyre’s 
country. All this summer he will spend in Con- 
naught ; next winter in the English Pale. It may 
please the Queen to appoint some order for Munster 
— for it will be a mad Munster in haste else. I will 
give you all my land in Rutlandshire to get me leave 
to go into Hungary, and think myself bound to you 
while I live. I trust there to do my country some hon- 
our : here I do neither good to the Queen, to the 
country, nor myself. I take my leave in haste, as a 
thrall forced to live in loathsomeness of life.” ^ 

The Council, finding Sidney’s views accepted and 
endorsed by Knolles, united to recommend them ; a 
1 Sidney to Cecil, June 3: Irish MS S» Jiolls Emm, 
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schedule was drawn out of the men, money, and stores 
^hich would be required; a thousand of the best 
troops in Berwick, with eight hundred Irish, was the 
increase estimated as necessary for the army ; and the 
wages of eighteen hundred men for six months 'would 
amount to ten thousand four hundred and eighty 
pounds* Sixteen thousand pounds was alr^eady due to 
the Irish garrison. The provisions, arms, clothes, and 
ammunition would cost four thousand five hundred 
pounds ; and four thousand pounds in addition would 
be wanted for miscellaneous services.^ 

The reluctance of Elizaheth to engage in an Irish 
campaign was not diminished by a demand for thirty 
four thousand nine hundred pounds. Sussex continued 
malignant and mischievous, and there 'was many a 
Catholic about the court who secretly wished Q ’Neil to 
succeed. The Court,” wrote Cecil to Sidney, is 
not free from many troubles — amongst others none 
worse than emulations, disdains, backbitings, and such 
like, whereof I see small hope of diminution.” 

The Queen at the beginning refused to allow more 
than six hundred men to be sent from England, or moi^e 
than four hundred to be raised in Ireland. To no 
purpose Cecil insisted I ill vain Leicester challenged 
Sussex and implored his mistress to give way. Her 
Majesty 'was absolutely determined.” The Ormond 
business bad created fresh exasperation. Sir Henry, 
though admiring and valuing the Earl of Ormond’s 
high qualities, had persisted in declaring him- omoud 
self unable to decide the litigated questions 
between 'the house of Butler and the Des- ^^^versy. 
monds. Archbishop Kirwan, the Irish Chancellor, 

1 Kotea for the army in. Ireland, May 30. In Cecil's hand: Irkh MS 8% 
Molls Some. 
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was old and incapable ; the Deputy had begged for 
the assistance of some English lawyers ; “ but such 
evil report had Ireland that iio English lawyer would 
go there.” ^ The Queen flew off from the campaign 
to the less expensive question. Lawyer or no lawyei% 
she insisted that judgment should be given in Or- 
mond’s favour. She complained that the Deputy was 
partial to Desmond, and — especially wounding Sidney, 
whose chief success had been in the equity of his ad- 
ministration, and ivhose first object had been to check 
the tyrannical exactions of the Irish noblemen — she 
required him to make an exception in Ormond’s favour, 
and permit “ coyn and livery,” the most mischievous 
of all the Irish imposts, to be continued in Kilkenny. 

“I am extremely sorry,” Sidney replied to Cecil, 
sidwyagaia when the Order readied him, > — “ I am ex- 
BtStea, and trcuiely sorry to receive her Majesty’s com- 
Snd^^time in^nd to permit the Earl of Ormond to exer- 
givcs way. livery, which have been the 

curse of this country, and which I hoped to have 
ended wholly. I would write more, if I did not hope 
to have iny recall by the. next east wind. Only weigh 
what I have said. Whatever becomes of me you will 
have as woeful a business here as you had in Calais if 
you do not look to it in time.” ^ 

Elizabeth was not contented till she had written out 
her passion to Sidney with her own hand. She told 
him that she disapproved of all that he was doing. If 
lie chose to persist, she would give him half the men 
that he required, and with those lie might do what he 
could on his own responsibility.^ It seemed, however, 
that she had relieved her feelings as soon as she had 

1 Cecil to Sidney, June 16: Irish MS 8. EoUs House* 

8 Sidney to Cecil, June 24: 31 S. Ibid. 

8 Elizabeth to Sidney, June 15: 318. Ibid. 
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expressed them, A week later she yielded to all that 
was required of her. Cecil soothed Sidney’s anger 
with a gracious message;^ Sidney, since she was 
pleased to have it so, consented to remain and do his 
duty ; and thus after two months had been consumed 
in quarrels, the preparations for the war began in ear- 
nest.. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The troops from England were to go direct to 
Lough Foyle ; to land at the head of the lake, and to 
move up to Lifford, where they were to entrench them- 
selves and wait for the Deputy, who would advance 
from the Pale to join them^ The command was given 
to Colonel Edward Randolph, an extremely Edward 
able officer who had served at Havre; and 
the men were marched as fast as they could 
be raised to Bristol, the port from which the 
expedition was to sail, while Sidney was setting a rare 
example in Dublin, and spending the time till he could 
take the field in hearing the people’s causes,” 

Shan O’Neil, finding that no help was to be looked 
for from France, and that mischief was seriously in- 
tended against him, tried a stroke of treachery. He 
wrote to Sidney to say that he wished to meet him, 
and a spot near Dundalk being chosen for a conference, 
he filled the woods in the neighbourhood with his peo- 
ple, and intended to carry off the Deputy as a prke. 
Sir Henry was too wary to be catight. He came to 
the Border on the 25th of July ; but lie came in suffi- 
cient strength to defend himself; Shan did not appear, 
and waiting till Sidney had returned to Dub- 
lin, made a sudden attempt on the 29th to tacks 
seize Dundalk. Young Fitzwilliam, who was fens’ 
in command of the English garrison there, was on the 
1 Cecil to Sidney, June 24: Irish Rolls House. 
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alert. The surprise failed. The Irish tried an as- 
sault but were beaten back, and eighteen heads were 
left behind to grin hideously over the gates. Shan 
himself drew back into Tyrone ; to prevent a second 
occupation of Armagh Cathedral by an English garri- 
son, he burnt it to the ground ; and sent a swift mes- 
senger to Desmond to urge him to rise in Munster. 
‘‘ Now was the time or never to set upon the enemies 
of Ireland. If Desmond failed or turned against his 
country, God would avenge it on him.” ^ 

Had Sidney allowed himself to be forced into the 
preciiritate decision wdiich Elizabeth had urged upon 
him, the Geraldines would have made common cause 
with O’Neil. But so long as the English Government 
SeptemT)er. Dovsmond did not care to carve a 

refSjTto throne for a Celtic chief ; he replied with 
join O’Neil, sending an offer to the Deputjr^^to go against 
the rebel with all his power,” Still more opportunely 
the Earl of Murray at the last moment detached Argyle 
from the pernicious and monstrous alliance into which 
he had been led by his vindictiveness against Elizabeth. 
The Scots of the Isles, freed from the commands of their 
feudal sovereign, resumed their old attitude of fear and 
hatred. Shan offered them all Antrim to join him, all 
the cattle in the country and the release of Surlyboy 
from captivity ; but Anti’im and its cattle they be- 
lieved that they could recover for themselves, and 
James McConnell had left a brother, Allaster, who was 
watching with eager eyes for an opportunity^ to re- 
venge the death of his kinsman and the dishonour 
with which Shan had stained his race. 

The Scots, though still few in number, bung as a 

^ Commeiidation from O’Keil to John of Desmond, September 9 : Irish 
MBS. Bolls House, 
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cloud over tlie northeast. Dropping boat-loads of 
Highlanders from the Isles were guided to the coast 
by the beacon fires which blazed nightly over the giant 
columns of Fairhead. Allaster McConnell offered his 
services to Sidney as soon as the game should begin ; 
and Shan after all, instead of conquering Ireland, might 
have enough to do to hold his own. The weather was 
unfavourable, and the summer was wet and wild with 
w^esterly gales. Sir Edward Horsey, wdio was sent 
with money from London, -was detained half August at 
Holyhead ; Colonel Randolph and his thousand men 
were chafing for thirty days at Bristol, fearing that 
their enemies the winds would let them that they 
should not help Shan to gather his hai'vest ; ” ^ and 
Sidney, as from time to time some fresh ungracious 
letter came from Elizabeth, would break into a rage 
again and press Cecil “ for his recall from that ac- 
cursed country.’’ ^ Otherwise, however, the prospects 
grew brighter with the autumn. In the second week 
in September the Bristol transports were seen passing 
into the North Channel with a leading breeze. Hor- 
sey came over with the money ; the troops of the Pale, 
with the long due arrears paid up, were ordered to 
Drogheda ; and on the 17th, assured that by Randolph 
that time Randolph- was in Lough Foyle, the Rough 
Deputy, accompanied .by Kildare, the old 
O’Donnell, Shan M^Guyre, and another dispossessed 
chief, O’Dogherty, took the field. 

Passing Armagh, which they found a mere heap of 
blackened stones, they reached the Black- Sidney 

1 r\cM -1 i • T 1 commences 

water on the Zod. On an island in a lake his march. 

1 Edward Randolph to Cecil ftom Bristol, September 8: Irish MSS 
Bolkffouse, 

2 Sidney to Cecil, September 10 : Ibid, 
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near tlie river, there stood one of those many robber 
castles which lend in their ruin such romantic beauty 
to the inland waters of Ireland. Report said that 
within its walls Shan had stored much of his treasure, 
and the troops were eager to take it. Sidney selected 
from among the many volunteers such only as were 
able to swim, and a bridge was extemporized with 
brushwood floated upon barrels. The army was with- 
out artillery ; it had been found impracticable to carry 
a single cannon over roadless bog and mountain, and 
the storming party started with hand-grenades to throw 
over, the walls. The bridge proved too slight for its 
work; slipping and splashing through the water the 
men got over, but their fireworks ’’ were wetted in 
the passage, and they found themselves at the foot of 
thirty feet of solid masonry without ladders and with 
no weapons but their bows and battle-axes. The 
place was better defended and more strongly fortified ” 
than Sidney had supposed. Several of the English 
were killed and many more were wounded ; and the 
Deputy had the prudence to waste no more valuable 
lives or equally valuable days upon an enterprise which 
when accomplished would be barren of result. On 
the 24th the army crossed the river into Shan’s own 
country. The Irish hung on their skirts but did not 
venture to molest them, and they marched without ob- 
struction to Benhrook, one of O’Neil’s best and larg- 
est houses, which they found utterly burnt and razed 
to the ground.” From Benhrook they went on to- 
wards Clogher, through pleasant fields and villages “ so 
well inhabited as no Irish county in the realm was like 
it ; ” it was the very park or preserve into which the 
plunder of Ulster had been gathered ; where the peo- 
ple enjoyed the profits of unlimited pillage, which 
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till then they had been themselves exempt. The 
Bishop of Clogher was a “ rebel,” and was out with 
Shan in the field; his well-fattened flock were de- 
voured by Sidney’s men as by a flight of Egyptian 
locusts, “ Thex^e we stayed,” said Sidney, “ to de- 
, stroy the corn ; we burned the country for twenty-four 

miles’ compass, and we found by experience that now 
was the time of the year to do the rebel most hurt.” 
Here died M‘Guyre at the monastery of Omagh, with- 
in sight of the home to which he was returning, by the 
pleasant shores of Lough Erne, Here, too, the Earl 
of Kildare narrowly escaped being taken prisoner ; he 
was surprised with a small party in a wood, attacked 
with “ harquehusses and Scottish arrows,” and hardly 
cut his way through. 

Detained longer than he intended by foul weather^ 
Sidney broke up from Omagh on the 2d of October, 
crossed “ the dangerous and swift river there,” “ and 
rested that night on a neck of land near a broken cas- 
tle of Tirlogh Lenogh, called the Salmon Oastle.” 
On the 8d he was over the Derry, and by the even- 
ing he had reached LifFoi'd, where he expected to find 
Randolph and the English army. 

At Lifford, however, no English were to be discov- 
ei’ed, but only news of them. 

Randolph, to whose discretion the ultimate choice 
I of his quartei*s had been committed, had been struck, as 

I he came up Lough Foyle, with the situation of Derry. 

Nothing then stood on the site of the present city, saye 
a decrepit and deserted monastery of Augustine monks, 

I which was said to have been built in the time of St. 
Columba ; but tbe eye of the Englisb commander saw 
in the form of the ground, in the magnificent lake, and 
the splendid tide river, a site for the foundation of a 

VOL. VIII. 27 
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powerful colony, suited alike for a military station and 
October ^ Commercial and agricultural town. There, • 
therefo^^^ Randolph had landed his 

men, and there Sidney joined him, and, after 
a careful survey, entirely approved his judgment. The 

monastery, with a few sheds attached to it, provided 
shelter. The English troops had not been idle, and ^ 
had already entrenched themselves in a very warlike 
manner,’’ O’Donnell, G’Dogherty, and the other 
friends of England agreed all of them that it was 
the very best spot in the northern counties to build 
' a city.”'-' 

At all events, for present purposes, the northern 
force was to remain there during the winter. Sidney 
stayed a few days at Derry, and then leaving Ran- 
dolph with 650 men, 350 pioneers, and provisions for 
two months, continued his own march. His object 
was to replace O’Donnell in possession of his own 
conn try mnd castles, restore O’Dogherty and the|Other 
chiefs, and commit them to the protection of Randolph, 
while he himself would sweep through the whole 
northern province, encourage the loyal clans to return 
to their allegiance, and show the people generally that 
there was no part of Ireland to which the arm of the 
Deputy could not reach, to reward the faithful and pun- 
ish the rebellious. 

Dotiegal was his next point after leaving Lough 
Sidney at Foyle — oiice a thriving town inhabited by 
Donegal. English colonists at the time of Sidney’s 
arrival a pile of rums, in the midst of which, like a 
wild beast’s den strewed round with mangled bones, 
rose ‘‘the largest and strongest castle which he had 
seen in Ireland.” It was held by one of O’Donneirs 
kinsmen, to whom Shan ’ — to attach him to his causo 
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had given his sister for a wife. At the appearance 
of the old chief with the English army, it was immedi- 
ately surrendered. O’Donnell was at last Restoration 

*' . . , O’Don- 

rewarded for his fidelity and sufferings, and neii. 
the whole tribe, with eager protestations of allegiance, 
gave sureties for their future loyalty. 

Leaving O’Donnell in possession, and scarcely paus- 
ing to rest his troops, Sidney again went forward. On 
the 19th he W'as at Ballyshannon ; on the 22d, at 
Sligo ; on the. 24th he passed over the bogs and moun- 
tains of Mayo into Roscommon ; and then ‘Oeaving 
behind them as fruitful a country as was in England 
or Ireland all utterly waste,” the army turned Returns to 
their faces homewards, swam the Shannon at 
Athlone for lack of a bridge on the 26th, and so back 
to the Pale. Twenty castles had been taken as they 
went along, and left in hands that could be trusted. 

In all that long and painful journey,” Sidney was 
able to say that >Vthere had not died of sickness but 
three persons ; ” men and horses were brought back in 
full health and strength, while “ her Majesty’s honour 
was reestablished among the Irishry and grown to no 
small veneration ” ^ — an expedition “ comparable only 
to Alexanders journey into Bactria,” wrote an ad- 
mirer of Sidney to Cecil — I'evealing what to Irish 
eyes appeared the magnitude of the difficulty, and 
forming a measure of the effect which it produced. 
The English Deputy had bearded Shan in his strong- 
hold, burnt his houses, pillaged his people, and had 
fastened a body of police in the midst of them to keep 
them waking in the winter nights. He had pene- 
trated the hitherto impregnable fortresses of mountain 

1 Sir H. Sidney and the Earl of Kildare to Elizabeth, November 13 s 
MSS. Molls House. 
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and morass. The Irish who had been faithful to Eng* 
land were again in safe possession of. their lands and 
homes. The w^eakest, maddest, and wdldest Celts w^ere 
made aware that when the English were once roused to 
effort, they could crush them as the lion crushes the 
jackal. 

Meantime Lord Ormond had carried his complaints 
to London, and the letter which Sidney found waiting 
his return was not what a successful commander might 
have expected from his sovereign. Before he started, 
he had repeated his refusal to determine a cause w'hieh 
he did not understand, without the help of lawyers. 
There was no one in Ireland of whom he thought more 
highly than of Lord Oi’mond ; there was none that he 
would more gladly help ; but disputed and complicated 
titles to estates were questions which he was unable to 
enter into. He could do nothing till the cause had 
been properly heard ; and in the existing humour of 
the country it would have been mei'e madness to have 
led Desmond to doubt the equity of the English Gov- 
ernment. But Sidney’s modest and firm defence found 
no favour with Elizabeth. While he was absent in the 
uiizaijetii North she wrote ,to Sir Edward Horsey de^ir- 
tomour ing mm to tell the Deputy that she was ul 
Sidney. Satisfied with his proceedings ; he had allowed 

himself to be guided by Irish advisers ; he had been 
partial to Desmond he that had least deserved fa- 
vour had been most borne withal,” While in fact he 
had done more for Ireland in the eight months of his 
government than any English ruler since Sir Edward 
Bellingham, the Queen insisted that he had attended 
to none of her wishes, and had occupied himself wholly 
with matters of no importance. 

Most likely she did not believe what she said ; but 
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Sidney was costing her money, and she relieved her- 
self by finding fault. 

My good Lord, ’ Cecil was obliged to write to him 
to prevent an explosion, “ next to my most Ceon>8 
hearty commendations, I do with all my heart 
condole and talce part of sorrow to see your burden of 
government so gi’eat, and your comfort from hence so 
uncertain. I feel by myself — being also here wrapped 
m miseries, and tossed with my small vessel of wit and 
means in a sea swelling with storms of envy, malice, 
disdain and suspicion — what discomfort they commonly 
have that mean to deserve best of their country. And 
though I confess myself unable to give you advice, and 
being almost desperate myself of well-doing, yet for 
the present I think it best for you to ran still an even 
course in government, with indifferency in case of jus- 
tice to all persons, and in case of favour, to let t4m 
which do well find their comfort by you ; and in other 
causes, in your choice to prefer them whom you find 
the Prince most disposed to have favoured. My Lord 
of Ormond doth take this commodity by being Lre to 
declare his own griefs ; I see the Queen’s Majesty so 
much raisliking of the Earl of Desmond as surely I 
think .it needful ibr you to be very circumspect in or- 
dering of the complaints exhibited against him.” ^ 

It must be admitted that Elizabeth’s letter to Hor- 
sey was written at the crisis of the succession quarrel 
in Parliament, and that her not unprovoked ill-humour 
was merely venting itself upon the first object which 
came across her : nor had she at that time heard of 
Sidney’s successes in Ulster,' and probably she de- 
spaired of ever hearing of successes. Yet when she 
1 Cecil to Sidney, October 20: Irish MBS. Rolls Eousq, 
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did hear, the tone of her letters was scarcely altered ^ 
she alluded to his services only to reitei'ate her com- 
plaints ; and she would not have gone through the 
form of thanking him had not Cecil inserted a few 
words of acknowledgment in the draft of her despatch.^ 
Sidney’s patience was exhausted. Copies of the 
Queen’s disparaging letters were circulated privately 
in Dublin, obtained he knew not how, but with fatal 
effect upon his influence. He had borne Elizabeth’s 
caprices long enough. For God’s sake,” he wi'ote 
jfovember. angrily on the 16th of November, in answer 
demaucffii? CecU’s letter, ^‘for God’s sake get my 
recau. recall ; the people here know what the 
Queen thinks of me, and I can do no good.” ^ 

From these unprofitable bickerings the story must 
story of tbe return to Colonel Eandolph and the garrison 
Derry of Deny. For some weeks after Sidney’s 
departure all had gone on prosperously. The country 
- people, though well paid for everything, were slow to 
bring in provisions ; the bread ran short ; and the men 
had been sent out poorly provided with shoes, or tools, 
or clothes. But foraging parties drove in sufficient 
beef to keep them in fresh meat. Randolph, who 
seems to have been a man of fine foresight, had sent 
to the English Pale for a supply of forage before the 
winter set in ; he had written to England for shirts, 
kerseys, canvas, and leather he kept Cecil con- 
stantly informed of the welfare and wants of the 
troops ; ^ and for some time they were healthy and in 
high spirits, and either worked steadily at the fortress, 
or were doing good service in the field. 

While Sidney was in Connaught, Shan, who had 

1 The words “for which we are bound to thank you ’’are inserted lit 
Cecil’s hand. —The Queen to Sidney, November, 1506. 

iTish Mbs, JioUs Boiise. 

« Edward Eandolph to Cecil, October 27 : MB, Ibid. 
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followed him to Lifford, turned back upon the Pale, 
expecting to find it undefended. He was encountered 
by Sir Warliam St. Leger, lost two hundred men, and 
was at first hunted back over the Border. He again 
returned, however, with “ a main army,” burnt sev- 
eral villages, and in a second fight with St. Leger was 
more successful ; the English were obliged to retire 

for lack of more aid ; ” but they held together in 
good order, and Shan, with the Derry garrison in his 
rear, durst not follow far from home in pursuit. Be- 
fore he could revenge himself on Sidney, before he 
could stir against tlie Scots, before he could strike a 
blow at O’Donnell, he must pluck out the barbed dart 
which was fastened in his unguarded side. 

Knowing that he would find it no easy task, he -was 
hovering cautiously in the neighbourhood of Lough 
B'oyle, when Randolph fell upon him by surprise on 
the 12th of November, The O ’Neils fled 
after a short, sharp action. O’Dogherty 
with his Irish horse chased the fljdng crowd, 
killing every man he caught, and Shan recovered him- 
self to find he had lost four hundred men of the brav- 
est of his followers. More fatal overthrow neither he 
nor any other Irish chief had yet received at English 
hands. But the success w^as dearly bought ; Colonel 
Randolph himself, leading the pursuit, was struck by a 
random shot, and fell dead from his horse. The Irish 
had fortunately suffered too severely to profit by his 
loss. Shan’s motley army, held together as it was' by 
the hope of easily-bought plunder, scattered wdien tj^e 
service became dangerous. Sidney, allowing him no 
rest, struck in again beyond Dundalk, burning his 
farms and capturing liis castles,^ The Scots came in 

1 Sidney to tlie Lords of tlie Council, December h'Uh MBS. Rolh 
Mouse. 
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of England, as slie.Iiad already professed her willing- 
ness to be.^ Some trustworthy person — if possible 
the Earl of Murray, as thex'e %vas none so meet in 
all Scotland” — would have to continue in the Re« 
gency. The forfeitures on all sides should 
be declared void, and the Queen of Scots 
must ratify, if not the whole treaty of Leith, yet so 
much of it as touched the rights of Elizabeth herself 
The Scotch Parliament must undertake that the con- 
ditions should be observed, and if they were violated 
by Maiy Stuart herself, she was to be understood tc 
have forfeited her crown.^ 

These offers were submitted to the Queen of Scots 
at various intervals, and accompanied by language 
which Elizabeth would have done better to have left 
unspoken. ‘‘She is careful of your Majesty’s wel- 
fare,” the Bishop of Ross told his mistress, “ and noth* 
ing content of your subjects wdio are declined from 
your obedience : she says your rebels in Scotland are 
not worthy to live : I perceive your good sister and all 
the nobility here be more careful of your honour, 
weal, and advancement than I ever perceived them 
before.”^ 

The difficulty was the treaty of Leith. The ratifi- 
cation was the price which the Queen of Scots had all 

X Mary Stuart had been careful to keep up the hopes of her possible 
conversion among those about her, although to Catholics, English and 
foreign, she always insisted on her ortho(Iox 3 ^ It is frightful to think what 
she must have sutfered. “ My Lord of Shrewsbury,” writes Sir 'I'homas 
Gargrave on the 3d of April, “ hath provided that the said Queen hath 
heard weekly all this Lent three sermons— every Sunday, "W’ediiestlay, 
and Friday one — wherein she hath been very well persuaded to the read- 
ing of Scriptures, and she is, as I am advertised, very attentive at tlia 
eermona, and doth not lose one.” — Cotfon JIfjSS., Calif/, JB, IX. fol. 383. 

Consideration of the matters of the Queen of Scots, May 3., 1569,. In 
Oocirshand; MS, Ibid., Calig. C, 1. 

• The Bishop of Ross to Maiy Stuart, May 2 : MSS. Queen of Scots, 
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along determined to pay for tlia recognition of her 
place in the succession. The Bishop told Elizabeth 
that ^le would submit the question to the King of 
Spain ; if Philip decided against her she would yield. 
That a proposal so preposterous should have been 
brought forward at all showed the measure of her 
confidence. Bhe believed Elizabeth was a fool, on 
whom she might play as upon an instrument. 

As Elizabeth was obstinate, she thought that a sud- 
den illness might produce an effect upon her; and 
writing to La Mothe F^iielon to present a sharp 
demand for her release, she. professed to be seized 
with symptoms of the same disorder which had so 
nearly killed her at Jedburgh.^ They w’’ere harm- 
less, being the result merely of pills, but she had cal- 
culated justly on the alarm of the Queen of England, 
wdio dreaded nothing so much as any serious illness 
of her prisoner which the wmrlcl 'would attribute tc 
poison.^ Cecil and Bacon did their utmost to modify 
their misti'ess’s anxiety, but the stream was too strong 
for them. In one way or the other she was deter- 
mined to 'wash her hands of the nuisance which was 
clinging to them. She told the Bishop of Ross that 
‘‘ she could not of her honour nor friendly and loving 
duty suffer the Queen her good sister to perish with- 
out help : ” the resignation at Lochleven had been ex- 
torted by force, and should be treated as if it had no 
existence. If she would not ratify the treaty of Leith, 
it should iiot be insisted on ; if Murray’s Regency was 
unpalatable to her, it might be terminated: she must 

1 Mary Stuart to the Bishop of Eoss and La Mothe, May 10; Lahanoff, 
VoLIL 

2 « Ua dolencia do la Reyna de Escocia fingida para mover al animo 

aata Reyna, yhabia hecho buen efecto con ella segun el obispo me dice-** 

iNm Guerau to Alva, June 1. 
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over the Bann, wasting the country all along the rivei 
December, sicle* Alksteu M^Coniiell, like some chief ol 
Sioux Indians, sent to the Captain of Knock- 
O’Neil. fergus an account of the cattle that he had 
driven, and the wives and baiims ” that he had 
slain.^ Like swarms of angry hornets, these avenging 
savages drove their stings into the now maddened and 
desperate Shan, on every point where they could 
fasten; while in December the old O’Donnell came 
out over the mountains from Donegal, and paid back 
O’JSTeil with interest for his stolen wifev his pillaged 
country, and his own long imprisonment and exile. 
The tide of fortune had turned too late for his own re- 
venge ; worn out with his long sufferings, he fell from 
his horse at the head of his people with the stroke of 
death upon him ; but before he died he called his kins- 
men about him and prayed them to be true to Eng- 
land and their Queen; and Hugh O’Donnell, wdio suc- 
ceeded to his father’s command, went straight to DeiTy 
and swore allegiance to the English crowii. 

Tyrone was now smitten in all its borders, Ma- 
gennis -was the last powerful chief who still adhered 
‘ to Shan’s fortunes ; the last week in the year Sidney 
carried fire and sword tiirough his country and left 
him not a hoof remaining. It was to no purpose that 
Shan, bewildered by the rapidity with which disasters 
were piling themselves upon him, cried out now for 
pardon and peace; the Deputy would not answer his 
letter, and “ nothing was talked of but his extiipatioii 
liy war only.” ^ 

A singular tragedy Interrupted for a time the tide 

i Allaster M‘CoT}nell to tlio Captain of Knockfer^^its ; enclosed in a lettei 
•f R. Piers to Sir H. Sidney, December 15 : Irish M Rolls Housa. 

* Sidney to the Englwh Council, January 18; M'S. Ibid. 
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of English saccess, although the first blows had been 
struck by so strong a hand that Shan could not rally 
from them. The death of Randolph had left the gar- 
rison at Derry as — in the words of one of them — a 
headless people*^ Food and clothing fell short, and 
there was no longer foresight to anticipate or authority 
to remedy the common wants of troops on Apestiienca 
active service. Sickness set in. By the 
middle of hTovember the flux was reigning among 
them wonderfully.”^ Strong men soon after were 
struck suddenly dead by a mysterious disorder which 
no medicine would cure and no precaution would pre- 
vent. It appeared at last that either in ignorance or 
carelessness they had built their sleeping quarters over 
the burial ground of the Abbey, and the clammy 
vapour had stolen into their lungs and poisoned them. 
As soon as their distress was known, supplies in abun- 
dance were sent from England ; but the vices of mod- 
ern administration had already infected the public ser- 
vice, and a cargo of meal destined for the garrison of 
Derry went astray to Florida. hTo subordinate officer 
ventured to take the vacant command. Many of 
our best men,” Captain Vaughan wrote a few days 
before Christmas, ‘‘ go away because there is none to 
stay them ; many have died : God comfox't us I ® 
Colonel St, Loo came at last in the beginning of the 
new year. The pestilence for a time abated, and the 
spirits of the men revived. St. Loo, to quicken their 
blood, led them at once into the enemy’s country; 
they returned after a foray of a few days driving be- 
fore them seven hundred horses and a thousand 

1 Geo^t-ey Vaughan to Admiral Winter, December 18: Irish MSS* 
UoU$ Emm, 

2 Wilfred to Cecil, Kovember 15 : Ibid. 

® Vaughan to Winter, December 18: Af/S. Ibid. 
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cattle ; ^ axid the Colonel wrote to Sidney to say that 
with three hundred additional men “ he could so hunt 
the rebel that ere May was past he should not show 
his face in Ulster.’’ 2 

Harder pressed than ever, Shan O’Neil, about the 
time when the Queen of Scots was bringing her mat- 
Febraary. rimooial difficulties to their last settlement, 
fttraggiea to made one more effort to gain allies in France, 
himself. This time he wrote, not to the King, hut to 
the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, imploring them 
in the name of their great brother the Duke, who had 
raised the cross out of the dust where the unbelieving 
Huguenots were trampling it, to bring the fleur-de-lys 
to the rescue of Ireland from the grasp of the ungodly 
English. “ Help us I ” he cried, blending — Irish like 
1 — flattery with entreaty. ‘‘ When I was in England 
I saw your noble brother the Marquis d’Elbocuf trans- 
fix two stags with a single arrow. If the Most Chris- 
tian King will not help us, move the Pope to help us. 
I alone in this land sustain his cause.” ® 

As the ship laboured in the gale the unprofitable 
cargo was thrown overboard. Terence Daniel, re- 
lieved of his crozier, went back to his place among the 
troopers ; Creagh was accepted in his place, and taken 
into confidence and into Shan’s household ; all was 
done to deserve favour in earth and heaven, but all was 
useless. The Pope sat silent, or muttering his anathe- 
mas with bated breath ; the Guises had too much work 
on hand at home to heed the Irish wolf, whom the 
English, having in vain attempted to trap or poison, 
were driving to hay with more lawful weapons. 

1 St. Loo in Ms despatch says 10,000. He must have added one cipher 
ftt least. — ^ St. Loo to Sidney, February 8 : Irish MBS* Rolls Bouse* 
a Ibid. 

* Shan O’Neil to the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise, 15U7 : MB ibid. 
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Success or failure, however, was alike to the doomed 
garrison of Derry. The black death came back among 
them after a brief respite, and to the reeking vapour 
of the charnel-house it was indifferent whether its vic- 
tims returned in triumph from a stricken field, or were 
cooped within their walls by hordes of savage enemies. 
By the middle of March there were left out of eleven 
hundred men but three hundred available to fight. 
Reinforcements had been raised at Liverpool, but they 
were countermanded when on the point of sailing: it 
was thought idle to send them to inevitable death. 
The English Council was discussing the propriety of 
removing the colony to the Bann, when acci- March, 
dent finished the work which the plague had 
begun, and spared them the trouble of delib- 
eration. The huts and sheds round the mon- 
astery had been huddled together for the convenience 
of fortification. At the end of April, probably after a 
diying east wind, a fire broke out in a blacksmith’s 
forge, which spread irresistibly through the entire 
range of buildings. The flames at last reached the 
powder magazine : thirty men were blown in pieces 
by the explosion ; and the rest, paralyzed by this last 
addition to their misfox’tunes, made no more effort to 
extinguish the conflagration. St, Loo, with all that 
remained of that ill-fated party, watched from their 
provision boats in the river the utter destruction of 
the settlement which had begun so happily, and then 
sailed di^earily away to find a refuge in Knockfergus. 

Such was the fate of the first effort for the building 
of Londonderry ; and below its later glories, as so often 
happens in this world, lay the bones of many a hun- 
dred gallant men who lost their lives in laying its foun- 
dations. Elizabeth, who in the immediate pressure of 
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calamity resumed at once her nobler nature, perceiv- 
ing the misfortune not to come of treason but of God’s 
ordinance, bore it well ; ” she was willing 
to do that wliicli should be wanting to repair 
the loss I ” ^ and Cecil was able to write cheerfully 
to Sidney, telling him to make the best of the accident 
and let it stimulate him to fresh exertions.® 

Happily the essential work had been done already, 
and the ruin of Derry came too late to profit Shan. 
His own people, divided and dispiidted, were mutiny- 
ing against a leader who no longer commanded suc- 
cess. In May a joint movement was concerted be- 
tween Sidney and tbe O’Donnells, and while the 
Deputy with the light horse of the Pale overran 
Tyrone and carried off three thousand cattle, Hugh 
O’Donnell came down on Shan on the river which 
runs into Lough Foyle. The spot where the suprem- 
acy of Ulster was snatched decisively from the ambi- 
tion of the O’Neils, is called in the despatches Gavis- 
ton. The situation is now difficult to identify. ^ It was 
somewhere perhaps between Lifford and Londonderry, 
on tbe west side of the river. 

Conscious that lie was playing his last card, Shan 
had gathered together the whole of his remaining force, 
and had still nearly three thousand men with him. 
The O’Donnells were fewer in number ; but victory, 
as generally happens, followed the tide in which events 
rinai defeat were Setting. After a brief fight the O’Neils 

of the ■ o 

O'Neils. broke and fled j the enemy was behind them, 
the river was in front ; and when the Irish battle-cries 
had died away over moor and mountain, but two hun- 
dred survived of those fierce troopers who were to have 

1 Cecil to Leicester, May, 1567 : Irhh MSS. Bolls Bouse. 

* ** Et contra audeiitior ito.” — Cecil to Sidney, May 13: MS. IbM. 
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cleared Ireland forever from the presence of the Sax- 
ons. For the rest, the wolves were snarling over their 
bodies, and the sea-gulls 'wheeling over them with 
scream and cry as they floated down to their last rest- 
ing-place beneath the quiet waters of Lough Foyle, 
Shan’s “foster brethren,” faithful to the last, were all 
killed ; he himself, with half a dozen comrades, rode 
for his life, pursued by the avenging furies ; his first 
desperate intention was to throw himself at Sidney’s 
feet, with a slave’s collar upon his neck ; but his sec- 
retary, Neil Kevin, pei^suaded him that his cause 
was not yet absolutely without hope. 

Surly boy was still a prisoner in the castle at Lough 
Neagh ; “the Countess of Argyle ” had remained with 
her ravisher through his shifting fortunes, had con- 
tinued to bear him children, and notwithstanding his 
inany infidelities was still attached to him. M^Kevin 
told him that for their sakes, or at their intercession, 
. he might find shelter and peidiaps help among the kin- 
dred of the M‘Connells.^ 

In the far extremity of Antrim, beside the falls of 
Isnaleara, where the black valley of Glenarifif opens 
out into Red Bay, sheltered among the hills and close 
upon the sea, lay the camp of Allaster McConnell and 
his nephew Gillespie. Here on Saturday, the last of 
May, appeared Shan O’Neil, with M^Kevin riightand 

. TT i 1 1 1 death of 

and some tiity men. He had brought the shau. 
Countess and his prisoner as peace offerings: he 
alighted at Allaster’s tent, and threw himself on his 
hospitality ; and though the blood of the McConnells 
was fresh on his hands' he was received “ with dissem- 
■sled gratulatory words.” The feud seemed to be 
buried in the restoration of Surlyboy ; an alliance was 
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again talked of, and for two days all went well. But 
the death of their leaders in the field was not the only 
wrong which Shan had offered to the Western Island* 
ers : he had divorced James M^Conneirs daughter ; 
he had kept a high-born Scottish lady with him as his 
mistress ; and last of all, after killing McConnell he 
liad asked Argyle to give him M^Conneirs widow for 
a wife. The lady herself, to escape the dishonour, had 
remained in concealment in Edinburgh ; but the men- 
tion of it had been taken as a mortal insult by her 
family. 

The third evening, Monday the 2d of June, after 
^ ^ supper, when the wine and the whiskey had 
gone freely round, and the blood in Shaif s 
veins had warmed again, Gillespie McConnell, who 
had watched him from the first with an ilhboding eye, 
turned round upon M‘Kevin and asked scornfully 
whether it was he who had bruited abroad that tlie 
lady his aunt did offer to come from Scotland to Ire- 
land to marry with his master ? ” 

MTievin, meeting scorn with scorn, said that if 
his aunt was Queen of Scotland she might be proud 
to match the O’lSTeiL'’ 

‘‘It is false! ’’ the fierce Scot shouted ; “ my aunt 
is too honest a woman to match wdth her husband^s 
murderer.” 

Shan,, who was perhaps drunk, heard the words ; 
and forgetting where he was, flung back the lie in Gil- 
lespie’s throat. Gillespie sprung to his feet, ran out 
of the tent, and raised the slogan of the Isles. A 
hundred dirks flashed into the moonlight, and tlie Irish, 
wherever they could be found, were struck down and 
stabbed. Some two or three found their horses and 
escaped ; all the rest were murdered ; and Shan him- 
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self, gaslied V fiftj wounds, was “ wrapped in % 
kern’s old shirt” and flung into a pit dug hastily among 
the ruined arches of Glen arm* 

Even there what was left of him was not allowed to 
rest ; four days later Piers, the captain of Knockfer- 
gus, hacked the head from the body, and carried it on 
a spear’s point through Drogheda to Dublin, where 
staked upon a spike it bleached on the battlements of 
the castle, a symbol to the Irish world of the fate of 
Celtic heroes*^ 

So died Shan O’Heil, one of those champions of 
Irish nationality, who under varying features have re- 
peated themselves in the history of that country with 
periodic regularity. At once a drunken ruffian and a 
keen and fiery patriot, the representative in his birth 
of the line of the ancient kings, the ideal in his char- 
acter of all which Irishmen most admired, regardless 
in his actions of the law’s of God and man, yet the 
devoted subject in his creed of the Holy Catholic 
Church ; with an eye which could see far beyond the 
limits of his own island, and a tongue which could 
touch the most passionate chords of the Irish heart; 
the like of him has been seen many times in that isl- 
and, and the like of him may be seen many times 
again, “ till the Ethiopian has changed his skin and 
the leopard his spots.” 

Many of his letters I’emain, to tlie Queen, to Sus- 
sex, to Sidney, to Cecil, and to foreign princes ; far- 
reaching, full of pleasant flattery and promises which 
cost him nothing; but showdng true ability and insight. 
Sinner though he was, he too in his turn was sinned 
against ; in the stained page of Irish misrule there is 
no second instance in which an English ruler stooped 

i Sir William Fitzwilliam to Cecil, June 10: Irish MSS. Rolls Mause, 
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to treachery or to the infamy of attempted assassina- 
tion ; and it is not to be forgotten that Lord Sussex, 
who has left under his own hand the evidence of his 
own baseness, continued a trusted and favoured coun- 
cillor of Elizabeth, while Sidney, who fought Shan and 
conquered him in the open field, found only suspicion 
and hard words. 

How just Sidney’s calculations had been, how ably 
his plans were conceived, how bravely they were car- 
ried out, ^vas proved by their entire success, notwith- 
standing the unforeseen and unlikely calamity at Lon- 
donderry. In one season Ireland was reduced for the 
first time to universal peace and submission. While 
the world was full of Sidney’s praises Elizabeth per- 
severed in writing letters to him which Cecil in his 
own name and the name of the Council was obliged to 
disclaim. But at last the Queen too became gradually 
gracious ; she condescended to acknowledge that he 
had recovered Ireland for her Crown, and thanked him 
for his services. 
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It is tHe purpose of this chapter to trace the first 
movements of the struggle which transferred from 
Spain to England the sovereignty of the seas ; the 
first beginnings of that proud power which, rising out 
of the heart of the people, has planted the saplings of 
the English race in every quarter of the globe, has 
covered the ocean with its merchant fleets, and flaunts 
its flag in easy supremacy among the nations of the 
earth. 

In the English nature there were and are two 
antagonistic tendencies - — visible alike in our laws, 
in our institutions, in our religion, in our families, in 
the thougbts and actions of our greatest men ; a dis- 
position on the one hand to live by rule and prece- 
dent, to distrust novelties, to hold the experience of 
the past as a surer guide than the keenest conclusions 
of logic, and to maintain with loving reverence the 
customs, the convictions, and traditions which have 
come down to us from other generations : on the other 
hand, a restless, impetuous energy, inventing, expand- 
ing, pressing forward into the future, regarding what 
has been already achieved only as a step or landing- 
place leading upwards and onwards to higher conquests 
— a mode of thought which in the half-educated takes 
the form of a rash disdain of eaidier ages, which in 
the best and wisest creates a sense that we shall be 
unworthy of our ancestors if we do not eclipse them 
VOL. vm. 
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in all that they touched, if we do not draw larger cir- 
cles round the compass of their knowledge, and ex- 
tend our power over natui’e, over the world, and over 
ourselves* 

In healthy ages as in healthy persons the two ten- 
dencies coexist, and produce that even progress, that 
strong vitality at once so vigorous and so composed, 
which is legible everywhere in the pages of English 
history. Under the accidental pressure of special 
causes one or other disposition has for a time become 
predominant, and intervals of torpor and inactivity 
have been follow^ed by a burst of license, when in one 
direction or another law and order have become pow- 
erless ; when the people, shaking themselves free from 
custom, have hurried forward in the energy of their 
individual impulses, and new thoughts and new incli- 
nations, like a rush of pent-up waters, have swept all 
before them* 

Through the century and a half which intervened 
stationary between the death of Edward the Third and 
the fair of Wolsey, the English sea-going 

njarine . -. 1*1 o • ^ » 

before the popuJation, With but lew exceptions, nad 

puteenfch , . . , . , ^ 

century. movecl IB a groove, m winch they livea and 
worked from day to day and year to year with uner- 
ring uniformity. The wine brigs made their annual 
voyages to Bordeaux and Cadiz; the hoys plied with 
such regularity as the winds allowed them between 
the Scheldt and the Thames ; summer after vsummer 
the “ Iceland fleet ’’ went north for the cod and ling, 
which were the food of the winter fasting days; the 
boats of Yarmouth and Rye, Southampton, Poole, 
Brixham, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Fowie fished 
the ChanneL The people themselves, though hardy 
l^nd indastrious, and though as much at home upon 
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the ocean as their Scandinavian forefathers or their 
descendants in modern England, were yet contented 
to live in an unchanging round from which they 
neither attempted nor desired to extricate themselves. 
The number of fishermen who found employment 
remained stationary ; the produce of their labour sup- 
ported their families in such comforts as they con- 
sidered necessary. The officials of the London com- 
panies ruled despotically in every English harbour; 
not a vessel cleared for a foreign port, not a smack 
w’ent out for the herring season, without the official 
license ; and the sale of every bale of goods or every 
hundredweight of fish was carried on under the eyes 
of the authorities, and at prices fixed by Act of Par- 
liament. 

To men contented- to be so employed and so re- 
warded, it was in vain that Columbus held out as a 
temptation the discovery of a New World; it was in 
vain that foreigners guided English ships across the 
Atlantic and opened out the road before their eyes- 
In 1497 John Cabot, the Venetian, with his yoyageof 
son Sebastian — -then a little boy — sailed 
from Bristol for ^‘the Islands of Cathay.^’ He struck 
the American continent at Nova Scotia, sailed up into 
the Greenland seas till he was blocked by the ice, then 
coasted back to Florida, and returned with the news 
of another continent waiting to be occupied. The 
English mariners turned away with indifference ; their 
own soil and their own seas had been sufficient for the 
wants of their fathers ; their fathers had more wit 
and wisdom than they ; ’’ and it was left to Spain, in 
that grand burst of energy which followed on the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors and the union of the Crowns, to 
add a hemisphere to the globe and found empires in 
lands beyond the sunset. . . 
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Strange indeed was the contrast between the two 
races, and stranger still the interchange of character, 
as we look back over three hundred years* Before 
the sixteenth century had measured half its course the 
oreatneBs shadow of Spain already stretched beyond 

ofSpHinin - ^ i i 

thes^- the Andes; trom the mines ot reru and the 
ceutury. custom-houses of Antwerp the golden rivers 
streamed into her imperial treasury ; the crowns of 
Arragon and Castile, of Burgundy, Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily, clustered on the brow of her sovereigns ; and 
the Spaniards themselves, before their national liber-* 
ties were broken, were beyond comparison the noblestj 
grandest, and most enlightened people in the known 
world. / 

The spiritual earthquake shook Europe ; the choice 
The Ref- ways was offered to the nations ; on 

orniatioa. liberty, with the untried possi- 

bilities of anarchy and social dissolution ; on the other, 
the reiiivigoration of the creeds and customs of ten 
centuries, in which Christendom had grown to its pres- 
ent stature. 

E'ools and dreamers might follow their ignis fatuus 
till it led them to perdition ; the wise Spaniard took 
his stand on the old ways. He too would have his ref- 
ormation, with an inspired Santa Teresa for a proph- 
etess, an army of ascetics to combat with prayer the 
legions of the evil one, a most holy Inquisition to put 
away the enemies of God with sword and dungeon, 
stake and fire. That was the Spaniard’s choice, and 
his intellect shrivelled in his brain, and the sinews 
shrank in his self-bandaged limbs ; and only now at 
last, with such imperfect deliverance as they have found 
in French civilization and Voltairian philosophy, is the 
life-blood stealing again into the veins of the descend- 
ants of the conquerors of Granada. 
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Meanwhile a vast intellectual revolution, of which 
the religious reformation was rather a sign than a 
cause, was making its way in the English mind. Tlie 
discovery of the form of the earth and of its place in 
the planetary system, was producing an effect on the 
imagination which long familiarity with the truth ren- 
ders it hard for us now to realize. The very heaven 
itself had been rolled up like a scroll, laying bai’e the 
illimitable abyss of space ; the solid frame of the earth 
had become a transparent ball, and in a hemisphere 
below their feet men saw the sunny Palm Isles and 
the golden glories of the tropic seas. Long impassive, 
long unable from the very toughness of their natures 
to apprehend these novel wonders, indifferent to them, 
even hating them as at first they hated the doctrines 
of Luther, the English opened their eyes at last. In 
the convulsions which rent England from the Papacy a 
thousand superstitions were blown away ; a thousand 
new thouglits rushed in, bringing with them their train 
of new desires and new emotions ,* and when the fire 
\vas once kindled, the dry wood burnt fiercely in the 
wind. 

Having thrown down the gauntlet to the Pope, 
Henry the Eighth had to look to the defences of the 
kingdom ; and knowing that his best security lay in 
the command of the broad ditch,’’ as he called it, 
which cut him off from Europe, he turned his mind 
with instant sagacity to the development of the navy. 
Long before indeed, when Anne Boleyn was a child, 
and Wolsey was in the zenith of his greatness, and 
Henry was the Pope’s Defender of the Faith,” he 
had quickened his slumbering dockyards into First expaa- 
life, studied naval architecture, built ships on 
new models, and cast unheard-of cannon. 
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Glustiniani in 1618 found him practising at Southamp^ 
ton with his new brass artillery. The Great Harry ’’ 
w^as the \vonder of Northern Europe ; and the fleet 
afterwards collected at Spithead, when D’Annebaiilt 
brought his sixty thousand Frenchmen to the Isle of 
Wight, and the Mary Rose ’’ went down under 
Henry’s eyes, was the strongest, proudest, and best 
formed which had yet floated in English waters. 

The mariners and merchants had caught the impulse 
of the time. In 1580, when the divorce question was 
Voyage of early stages, Mr. William Hawkins of 

HaSSs to Plymouth, a man for his wisdom, valour, 
Brazil. experience, and skill of sea causes much es- 
teemed and beloved of King Henry the Eighth,” 

armed out a tall and goodly ship,” sailed for the coast 
of Guinea, where he first trafficked with the negroes for 
gold dust and ivory, and then crossed the^ Atlantic to 
Brazil, ‘‘ where he behaved himself so wisely with the 
savage people ” that “ the King of Brazil ” came back 
with him to see the wonders of England, and was in- 
troduced to Henry at Whitehall. The year after 
Hawkins went back again, and “the King with him; 
the King on the passage home died of change of air, 
bad diet, and confinement; and there were fears for 
the Englishmen who had been left as hostages among 
the Indians. But they were satisfied that there had 
been no foul play ; they welcomed Englishmen as cor- 
dially as they hated the Spaniards ; and a trade was 
opened which was continued chiefly by the merchants 
of Southampton. 

In 1549 Sebastian Cabot, who in his late manhood 
had returned to Bristol, was appointed by Edward the 
Sixth Grand Pilot of England ; and as enterprise ex- 
panded with freedom and with the cracking up of su- 
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perstition, tlie merchant adventurers who had started 
lip in London on principles of free trade, 
and who were to the established guilds as the venturers. 
Protestants to the Catholic bishops, sent their ships up 
the Straits to the Levant, explored the Baltic, and had 
their factors at Novgorod. In 1652 Captain Wind- 
ham of Norfolk followed William Hawkins to African 
the coast of Guinea ; and again in 1553, with 
Antonio Pinteado, he led a second expedition to the 
Bight of Benin, and up the river to the court of the 
King. The same year the noble Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, enchanted like John Cabot with visions of 
^^the Islands of Cathay,” sailed in search of them into 
the Arctic circle, turned eastward into the frozen seas, 
and perished in the ice. 

But neither the frost giants ” of the north nor the 
deadly vapours of the African rivers could quell the 
spirit which had been at last axwsed, Windham and 
Pinteado died of fever in the Benin waters ; and of a 
hundred and forty mariners who sailed with them, 
forty only ever saw Ramhead and Plymouth Sound 
again; but the year following John Lok was tempted 
fco the same shores by the ivory and gold dust ; and he 
— first of Englishmen — discovering that the negroes 

were a people t)f beastly living, without BeginniugB 
God, law, religion, or commonwealth,” gave Engfeh 
some of them the opportunity of a lift in ere- 
ation, and carried ofi* five as slaves. 

It is noticeable that on their first appearance on the 
west coast of Africa, the English visitors were received 
by the natives with marked cordiality. The 
riave trade hitherto had been a monopoly of thoAMcau 
the Spaniards and Portuguese ; it had been 
established in concert with the native chiefs, as a 
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means of relieving the tribes of bad subjects, who would 
otherwise have been liangecL Thieves, murderers, 
and such like, were taken down to the depots and sold 
to the West Indian traders.^ But the theory, as was 
inevitable, soon ceased to correspond with the practice ; 
to he able-bodied and lielpless became a sufScient crime 
to justify deportation ; the Portuguese stations became 
institutions for an organized kidnapping ; and when the 
English vessels appeared they were welcomed by the 
smaller negro tribes as more harmless specimens of the 
dangerous white race. But the theft of the five men 
made them fear that the new comers were no better 
than the rest ; the alarm was spread all along the coast, 
and Towrson, a London merchant, found his voyage 
the next year made unprofitable througb their unwill- 
ingness to trade. The injury was so considerable, and 
the value of the slaves in England so trifling, that they 
■were sent back; and the captain who took them home 
%vas touched at the passionate joy with which the poor 
creatures were welcomed. m .. 

Thus it was that the accession of Elizabeth found 
commerce leaving its old channels and stretching in a 
thousand new directions. While the fishing trade was 
ruined by the change of creed, a taste came in for lux- 
uries undreamt of in the simpler days which were pass- 
ing away. Statesmen accustomed to rule the habits of 
private life with sumptuary laws, and to measure the 
imports of the realm by their own conceptions of the 
necessities of the people, took alarm at the inroads upon 

1 “When they (tlie negroes of tine Kio Grande) sit in council in the con- 
sultation-house, the king or captain sitteth in the midst and the elders upon 
the floor hy him (for they give reverence to their elders), and the common 
Bort sit round about them. There they sit to examine matters of theft, 
which if a man he taken, with, to steal but a Portugal cloth from another, 
sold to the Portugal for a slave.” — Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 099. 
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establislied ways and usages, and could see only “ a 
most lamentable spoil to the realm, in the over quan- 
tity of unnecessary w'ares brought into the port of Lon- 
don.’* ^ 

From India came perfumes, spices, rice, cotton, in- 
digo, and precious stones ; from Persia and The foreign 
Turkey carpets, velvets, satins, damasks, cloth Engfandat 
of gold, and silk robes “ wrought in divers 
colours.” 2 Russia gave its ermines and sa- 
bles, its wolf and bear skins, its tallow, flax, and hemp, 
its steel and iron, its ropes, cables, pitch, tar, masts for 
ships, and even deal boards. The New World sent 
over sugar, rare woods, gold, silver, and pearls ; and 
these, with the pomegranates, lemons, and oranges, the 
silks and satins, tlie scented soaps and oils, and the 
fanciful variety of ornaments which was imported from 
the south of Europe, shocked the austei'e sense of the 
race of Englishriien who had been bred up in an age 
when heaven was of more importance than eartlily 
pleasure. Fathers were filled with panic for the mor- 
als of their children, and statesmen trembled before the 
imminent ruin of the realm.^ 

1 List of articles entered from abroad in the Port of London in the second 

year of Queen Elizabeth. jM Bo%$e. Note of com- 

modities brought into the realm in the year 1564. — M^. Ibid. 

2 The Eastern trade was carried on either through Kussia and Poland or 
else through Turkey and the Levant. 

8 It appears from the customs entries that the heaviest foreign trade was 
in canvas, lh\en, cloth, wood, oil, and wines. The total value pf the wine 
entered at the Port of London alone, in the year 1559, was 64,0{W. ; the 
retail selling price being then on an average sevenpence a gallon. The iron 
trade -with Sweden, Russia, and Spain was considerable; and strange 
to say, the English then depended on foreign maiinfacturers for their 
knives, their nails, their buttons, and even their pins and needles. Hops 
stand at a large figure, and so does sugar. Among miscellaneous articles 
are found dolls, tennis-balls, cabbagCvS, turnips, tape and thread, glasses, 
hats, laces, marmalade, baskets, and rods for baskets. — Domestic JfiSS. 
Hoik Bouse, 
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To pay for these new introductions England had lit- 
tle to spare except its wool, its woollen cloths, and fus- 
tians. It was true that the demand which was opened 
out abroad for these things quickened production at 
home, and the English woollen manufactures grew with 
the foreign trade ; but Cecil found no comfort in a par- 
tial prosperity which withdrew labour from agriculture, 
and tended to bring back or to support the great graz- 
ing farms, which it was a passion with English states- 
men to limit or break up ; he was disturbed to observe 
Alarms and that Loudoii was importing corn; and in a 
ofLvu. paper of notes on the phenomena which he 
saw around him, he added as a fact to be remarked 
and remembered, ‘‘ that thosewho depend upon the 
making of cloths are of worse condition to be quietly 
governed than the luisbaiidmen.’^ ^ He dreaded, fur- 
ther, the supposed fatal effect of an export of gold, as 
the necessary consequence of an over-rapid gi'owth of 
commerce; and he could see no remedy save to 
“abridge ” by Act of Parliament “the use of such 
foreign commodities as were not necessary, ”“ AvHereof 
the excess of silks was one,” “ excess of wine and 
spices another.” The great coiivsumption of wine es- 
pecially “enriched France, whose power England 
ought not to increase ; ” “ the multiplying of taverns 
was an evident cause of disorder amongst the vulgar, 
who wasted there the fruits of their daily labour, and 
committed all evils which accompany drunkenness.^’ 
Anticipating the language of the inodern Protectionist, 
Cecil thought it was an ill policy to encom^age manu- 
factures at the expense of tillage, when war might at any 
time throw the country back upon its own resources. 

■ 1 Xotes on the state of trade, October, 1564. In Gecirs band; Dome$t%& 
MBB. Rolls Mouse. 
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Another strange fact, at first sight utterly inexplica- 
ble, perplexed Elizabeth’s ministers. Along with the 
increase of the foreign trade the port towns of the 
realm had been steadily decaying ; ” harbours, which 
at the beginning of tlie cen tiny had been well fur- 
nished with ships and mariners,” w^ere left with l3ut a 
few boats and barges. ^Vlt needeth no proof,” wrote 
Cecil in 1566,^ that moi*e wine is drunk now than 
in- former times ; let men that, keep households remem- 
ber whether commonly they spend not more wines 
than their grandfathers, yea, percase, than themselves 
within twelve years ; let all noblemen compare their 
household books with their ancestors’, and it will be as 
manifest as can be that England spendeth more wines 
in one year than it did in antient times in four years.” 

Other imports from foreign countries had increased 
almost in the same proportion ; and yet the ports were 
sinking, and the navy dwindling away. 

There were several causes. Much of the common 
carrying trade was done by the French and Flemings ; 
English enterprise was engaged in expeditions of a dif- 
ferent kind, to which I shall presently refer. Another 
immediate and most important occasion was the cessa- 
tion of the demand for fish. 

‘‘ In old time,” (I again quote from Sir William Ce- 
cil),^ no flesh at all was eaten on fish days; even the 
King could not have license ; which was occasion of 
eating so much fish as now is eaten in flesh upon fish 
days.” Ill the recoil from the involuntary asceticism, 
beef and mutton reigned exclusively on all tables; and 
to detest fish ” in all shapes and forms had become a 

1 Trade notes; Dommiie MSS, Mh.-fY ol.XLL HoUs Bouse, 

2 Kotes upon ail Act for the increase of the navy, 1563; Domestic MS& 
Molh Bouse. 
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note ” of Protestantism. The Act of Edwai'd,^ pre- 
scribing ‘‘ due and godly abstinence as a means to vir- 
tue to subdue men’s bodies to their soul and spirit,” 
had been laughed at and trampled on : and thus it was 
that the men who used to live ‘‘ by the trade 
and mystery of fishing ” had to seek some 
other calling. Instead of the Iceland fleet of English- 
men which used to supply Normandy and Brittany as 
well as England, “ five hundred French vessels,^ with 
from thirty to forty men in each of them,” went annu- 
ally to Newfoundland ; and even the home fisheides 
fell equally into the hands of strangers. The 
Yarmouth waters were “ occupied by Flem- 
ings and Frenchmen,” “ the narrow seas by 
the French,” ‘‘the western fishing for hake and pil- 
chard by a great navy of French within kenning of the 
English shores.” “ The north parts of Ireland, and 
especially the Bann, within ten years, was in farm of 
the merchants of Chester* and now both the herring 
and salmon fishing was in the hands of the Scots ; ” 
“ the south part of Ireland was yearly fished by the 
Spaniards ; ” “ so that England was besieged round 
about with foreigners, and deprived of the substance 
of the sea fishing, being as it appeared by God’s or- 
dinance peculiarly given to the same ; and; more re- 
gard had how to entice^ merchants and mariners to a 
further trade, to employ tliemselves to carry treasure 
into France, and from that to overburden the realm 
with wdnes, rather than to recover their antient natural 
possession of their own seas and at their own doors, in 
which kind of trade men were made meeter to abide 
storms and become common mariners than by sailing 
of ships to Rouen or Bourdeaulx,” ^ 

I a & 3 Edward VI. cap. 10. 2 Sic. 

* Trade notes: DomeMic MBS. Eliz., Vol. XLL JioUs Home. 
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So wrote the most farsighted of English statesmen ; 
and knowing that the safety of England depended 
upon its fleet, and that “ to hnild ships without men to 
man them was to set armour upon stakes on the sea 
shore,” ^ of “ means to encourage mariners ” he could 
see but three. 

First, ^^ Merchandize ; ” 

Second, Pishing ; ” 

And thirdly, The exercise of piracy, which was 
detestable, and could n# last.” ^ 

It will be seen that piracy ” could last ; that buc- 
caneering in some irregular combination with trade 
and religion, not only wmuld be one among other 
means, but the very source and seed-vessel from which 
the naval power of England was about to rise. 

But Cecil, who believed in God in a commonplace 
manner, and had been bred np in old-fashioned objec- 
tions to the watex^-thieves,” could not persuade him- 
self that ffood would come of them. Trade was 

o 

already ovei'grown, and so far as he could judge w'as 
on the way to become entirely ruinous. The only 
remedies, therefoi’e, which he could think of were, 
first, a navigation law,” laying foreign vessels under 
disabilities; and secondly, to force once more ‘•‘a pol- 
itic ordinance on fish eating” through an unwilling 
and contemptuous House of Commons. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1562-63 he brought in a Bill ^ to 
make the eating of flesh on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays a misdemeanour, punishable by a fine of three 
pounds or three months’ imprisonment ; and, as if this 
was not enough, adding Wednesday as a subsidiary 
half-fish day, on which one dish of flesh might 

1 Trade notes: -Domestic J/fS/S. EIiz.j Vol. XLI. -SoMse. 

2 Ibid. 3 5 Eliz. cap. 4, 5. 
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allowed, provided there were served at the same table 
and at the same meal three full, competent, usual 
dishes of sea fish of sundry kinds, fresh or salt/’ 

The House of Commons,” Cecil admitted, “ was 
very earnest against him ; ” he carried his measure 
only by arguing that if the Bill was passed, it would 
be almost inoperative ; “ labouret^s.and poor household- 
ei’s could not observe it,” he said, and the rest by 
license or without license would do as they would ; ” ^ 
while to satisfy the Puritans 1^ was obliged to add the 
ludicrous provision that, “ because no person should 
misjudge the intent of the statute, which was politicly 
meant only for the increase of fishermen and mariners, 
and not for any superstition for choice of meats, who- 
ever should preach or teach that eating of fish or for- 
bearing of flesh was for the saving of the soul of man 
.or for the service of God, should be punished as the 
spreader of false news,” ^ 

How powerless such an Act must have been to stem 
the stream of popular tendency it is needless to say. 
Cecil, however, had at all events shown an honourable 
detestation of the wild piratical doings which were fast 
spreading; and if events proved too strong for him, 
he had delivered his own souL 

According to some persons the notion of property 
is a conventional creation of human society. The 
beast of prey refuses to the fat, sweet, juicy animal 
which cannot defend itself a right of propex'ty in its 
own flesh; among savages there is no right but of 
strength ; in more advanced stages of civilimtion the 
true believer, Israelite or Mahometan, spoils the hea- 

1 Arguments in the House of Commons, February, CeciCs 

band: Domestic MBS. Eli;.,, Vol. XXVH? 

2 Clause to be added to the Fisheries Act, 5 Eliz- cap. 4, S. In Cecil’s 

MB. Ibid* 
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then without remorse, of lands, goods, liberty, and 
life. Ulysses, a high-bred gentleman, the friend of 
the gods, roves the seas with his mariners, sacks un- 
guarded towns, and kills the unlucky owners who dare 
to defend themselves : Rob Roy lives on Lowland cat- 
tle-lifting without forfeiting romantic sympathy. The 
more advanced philosophers indeed maintain that prop- 
erty itself is the only* true theft, and that the right of 
man “ to call anything his own’’ will disappear again 
as the wheel comes full round, m the light of a more 
finished cultivation. 

‘fThe ancient Greeks,” says Thucydides, “even 
those not lowest in rank among them, when they first 
crossed the seas betook themselves to piracy. Falling 
on unprotected towns or villages they plundered thepa 
at their pleasure, and from this resource they derived 
their chief means of maintenance. The employment 
carried no disgrace with it, but rather glory and hon- 
our ; and in the tales of our poets, when mariners 
touch anywhere, the common question is whether they 
are pirates ^ — neither those who are thus addressed 
being ashamed of their calling, nor those who inquire 
meaning it as a reproach.” 

In the dissolution of the ancient order of Europe, 
and the spiritual anarchy which had reduced religion 
to a quaiTel of opinions, the primitive tendencies of 
human nature for a time asserted themselves, The English 

. gentlemen 

and the English gentlemen of the sixteenth of the bIx- 

^ 1 1 • r teenthcen- 

century passed into a condition which, wim tury. 
many differences, yet had many analogies with that 
of the Grecian chiefs. With restlessness of new 
thoughts, new hopes, and prospects j with a constitu- 
tional enjoyment of enterprise and adventure i with a 
legitimate hatred of oppression, and a determination 
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to revenge their countrymen who from daj to day 
wei'e tortured and murdered by the Inquisition ; most 
of all perhaps, with a sense that it was tlie mission of 
a Protestant Englishman to spoil the Ainalekites, — in 
other words the gold ships from Panama, or the richly 
laden Flemish traders, — the merchants at the sea-ports, 
the gentlemen whose estates touched upon the creeks 
and rivers, and to whom the sea from childhood had 
been a natural home, fitted out thdr vessels under the 
name of traders, and sent them forth armed to the 
teeth with vague commbsions, to take their chance of 
what the gods might send. 

Already in this history I have had occasion to de- 
scribe how, in the unsettled state of England, young 
Catholics or Protestants, flying alternately from the 
Thepri- dcspotisui of Edward and Mary, had hung 
the Channel, about the Preiich harbours, or the creeks 
and bays which indent the Irish coast, where they 
had gatliered about them rough wild crews who cared 
nothing for creeds, but formed a motley and mixed 
community living upon plunder. Emerging when 
England was at war into commissioned privateers, 
on the return of peace they were disavowed and cen- 
sured ; but they were secured from effective pursuit 
by the weakness of the Government, and by the 
certainty that at no distant time their services would 
again be required. The “ vain-glorious Sir Thomas 
Seymour, finding too little scope at home for his soar- 
ing ambition, had dreamed of a pirate sovereignty 
among the labyrinths of Scilly. During the Marian 
persecution, Carews, Killigrews, Tremaynes, Strang- 
ways, Throgmortons, Horseys, Cobhams — men be- 
longing to the best families in England, became roving 
chiefs. On Elizabeth’s accession most of them came 
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back to the service of the Crown : Strangways, the 
Eed Rover of the Gliannel, was killed on a sandbank 
in the Seine, leading volunteers to the defence of 
Rouen ; Ned Horsey,’’ the ruffling cavalier of Arun-* 
del’s, who had sung the catch of evil omen to priests 
and prelates, became Sir Edward Horsey, Governor 
of the Isle of Wight; the younger Tremayne was 
killed doing service at Havre ; and Henry Killigrew 
became a confidential servant of Elizabeth, and one 
of her most trusted agents. But the lawless spirit had 
spread like a contagion, especially through the westeim 
counties; and the vast numbers of fishermen whose 
calling had become profitless had to seek some new 
employment. Though their leaders had left them, the 
pirate crews remained at their old trade; and gradu- 
ally it came about that, as the modern gentleman 
keeps his yacht, so Elizabeth’s loyal burghers, squires, 
or knights, whose inclination lay that w^ay, kept their 
ambiguous cruisers, and levied war on their own ac- 
count when the Government lagged behind its duty. 

A fast Flemish trader has sailed from Antwerp to 
Cadiz ; something happens to her on the way, and she 
never reaches her destination. At midnight carts and 
horses run down to the sea and over the sands at 
Low^’estoft ; the black hull and spars of a vessel are 
seen outside the breakers, dimly riding in tlie gloom ; 
and a boat shoots through the surf loaded to the gun- 
w^ale. The bales and tubs are swiftly shot into the 
carts ; the horses drag back their loads, which before 
daybreak are safe in the cellars of some quiet manor- 
house ; the boat sweeps off ; the sails drop from the 
mysterious vessel’s. yards, and she glides away into the 
darkness to look for a fresh victim.^ 

1 Piracy at Lowestoffcy April, 1561; DomestiG MSS. Eliz,, Yol, XVI. 

VOL. VIII. 29 
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Another rich trader has run the gauntlet of the 
Channel ; she is off the Land’s End, and believes her 
danger is past. A low black lugger slips out from 
among the rocks, runs alongside, and grapples her 
bulwarks ; the buccaneers swarm upon her decks-— 
English, French — “^‘ twenty wild kerns with long 
skeens and targets,” very desperate and unruly per- 
sons without any kind of mercy ; ” ^ the ship is sent 
to Kinsale or Berehaven, or to the bottom of the sea, 
as she sails fast or ill ; the crew, if they escape murder, 
are thrust on shore at the nearest point of the coast of 
France,^ 

The rovers were already venturing into lower lati- 
guKijsh tildes in search of richer prizes. In May, 
Jnds&sa 1563, a galleon was waylaid and plundered at 
repmais. Q^pe St. Vincent by two small evil-looking 
vessels, recognized as English by the flights of arrows 
which drove the Spaniards from the decks ; ® while 
again the Spanish ships of war provoked a repetition 
of such outrages by their clumsy and awkward re- 
prisals. 

About the same time the Indian fleet coming into 
the Azores found five brigs from Bristol and Barnsta- 
ble loading with wood. The Englishmen were getting 
under weigh as the Spanish Admiral, Pedro Melendez, 
entered the harbour. They neglected to salute, and 
in half insolence carried the St. George’s cross at the 
main. Melendez instantly gave chase, Down with 

^ Piracy at tlie Land’s End: Domestic JijSS. Eliz., Vol. XL. 

^ Illuatratiiig these scenes, we lind a petition to the Crown in 1663 ftom 
the maj^or and bailiff of Cork for artillery and powder, “ their harbour 
being so beset with pirates, rovers, and other malefactors, whom they had 
no strength to beatodV’ Jnsh MSS. lio^ 

® The mariners say plainly that they were Englishmen, for that they shot 
w> many arrows that they were not able to look out.” — Hugh Tipton to 
BirT. Chaloner, June 1, 1563: Spmiisli MB^, Molk Mouse, 
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your flags, ye English dogs ! ye thieves and pirates I 
lie shouted, as he ran into the midst of them, firing 
right and left. The crews were thrown into irons ; 
the ships and cargoes were taken into Cadiz and con- 
fiscated. The English ambassador appealed to Philip ; 
the case was inquired into, and the innocent charac- 
ter of the vessels was perfectly established. But when 
the owners applied to have their property restored to 
them, Melendez had made it over to the Inquisition ; 
the Inquisition had sold it ; and the crews were at last 
glad to depart with their empty vessels, having suffered 
nothing worse than six months’ imprisonment on bread 
and water in the gaol at Seville.^ 

The Inquisition had the management of the Span- 
ish harbours, and the Englishman was to Tbeinqui- 
be considered fortunate who extricated him- 
self alive from their hands. Though the English 
rovers were often common plunderers, yet there w^as 
a noble spirit at work at the bottom of their proceed- 
ings, which raised many of them into the wild minis- 
ters of a righteous revenge. 

In August 1561 Thomas Nicholls, an English mer- 
chant resident in the Canaries, wrote thus to Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador at the court of Philip the Sec- 
ond;— 

Please your lordship to consider that I was taken 
prisoner by them of the Inquisition about 
twenty months past, and put into a little dark Nichoiis. 
house about two paces long, laden with irons, without 
sight of sun or moon all the said time of twenty 
months. 

‘‘ When I was arraigned they laid to my charge 
^ Spanish MSS, Rolls Homo. 
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that I should say oiii' mass to be as good or better than 
theirs ; also that I went not to mass ; also that I 
should say I had rather give my money to the poor 
than to buy bulls of Rome with it ; with other paltry 
inventions. I answered, proving the allegations un- 
true with many witnesses. Then they put me again 
in prison for a certain space, and alleged anew against 
me six or seven articles against our Queen’s grace, 
saying her Majesty was enemy to the faith, and her 
Grace was preached to be the antichrist, and that her 
Grace did maintain “ circumcision ” and the Jewish 
law ; and also a friar shake d off the dust of his shoes 
against her and the city of London, with such abom- 
inable and untrue sayings. Then stood I to the de- 
fence of the Queen’s Majesty's cause, proving the in- 
famies to be most untrue. Then was I put in Little 
Ease again till the end of twenty months finished, 
protesting mine innocent blood against the judge to be 
demanded before Christ.” ^ 

In the year 1563 the following petition was ad- 
dressed to the Lords of Elizabeth’s Council : — 

In most lamentable wise showetli unto your bon- 
retitioD. of ours your humble orator Dorothy Seeley, of 
Seeley, the city of Bristol, wife to Thomas Seeley, of 

the Queen’s Majesty’s guard, that where her said hus- 
band upon most vile, slanderous, spiteful, malicious, 
and most villanous words spoken against tbe Queen’s 
Majesty’s own person by a certain subject of the King 
of Spain — here not to be uttered — not being able to 
suffer the same did flee upon the same slanderous per- 
son and gave him a^blow — so it is, most honourable 
1 Spanish MSS. Rolls House. 
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Lords, that hereupon my said bushand, no other of- 
fence in respect of their religion then committed, was 
secretly accused to the Inquisition of the Holy .House, 
and so committed to most vile prison, and there hath 
remained now three whole years in miserable state 
with cruel torments. For redress whereof, and for the 
Queen’s Majesty’s letter to the King of Spain, your 
said suppliant was heretofore a humble suitor to the 
Queen’s Majesty at Bristol in that progress ; and her 
Majesty then promised to write and see redress. But 
whether her Majesty did by letter or by ambassadors 
after sent into Spain deal with the said King for re- 
dress I know not ; but certain it is that my said hus- 
band, with divers others the Queen’s subjects, remain 
yet in prison, without hope, without your honours’ 
help t© be delivered,^ In tender consideration whereof 
and of the daily common tormenting of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s subjects, it may please your honours to grant 
your favourable earnest letters hei^ein to the King of 
Spain — or rather to permit and suffer the friends of 
such her Majesty’s subjects as be there imprisoned, 
afflicted, and tormented against all reason, to make out 
certain ships to the sea at their own proper charges, 
and to take such Inquisitors or other such Papistical 
subjects to the King of Spain as they can take by sea 
or land, and them to retain in prison in England with 
such torments and diet as her Majesty’s subjects he 
kept with in Spain ; and that it may please the 
Queen’s Majesty withal, upon complaint to be made 

1 In the list of captains who accompanied Drake to the West Indies in 
h^s famous voyage of 1585-86, I find the name of Thomas Seeley in com^ 
mand of the “ Minion.” Perhaps it was Ihe same man. It is more likely, 
however, that the Imsband of Dorothy Seeley was one of the many hundred 
"English sailors who rotted away in the dungeons of the Inquisition, or 
were hurut to please the rabble of Valladolid, and that Drake’s companion 
was a son bred up by his mother in deadly hatred of the Spanish race. 
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thereupon by the King of Spain or his subjects, to 
make such like answer as the King of Spain now mak- 
eth to her Majesty or her ambassador suing for her 
subjects impidsoned by foi’ce of the Inquisition. 

Or that it may please her Majesty to grant unto 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other bishops, the 
like commission in all points for foreign Papists as the 
Inquisitors have in Spain for the Protestants, that 
thereby they may be forced not to trouble her subjects 
repairing to Spain, or that there may be hereupon an 
interchange of delivery of prisoners — of Protestants 
for the Papists; that the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects 
may be assured hereby that they have a Prince with 
such honourable Council that cannot nor will not 
longer endure such spoils and torments of her natural 
subjects, and such daily pitiful complaints hereabout ; 
and that the Spaniard liave not cause by the Queen’s 
Majesty’s long sufferance to triumph, or to think that 
this noble realm dare not seek the revenge of such im- 
portable wrongs daily done to this realm by daily spoil- 
ing her Majesty of the lives and'goods of her good sub- 
jects; and consequently spoiling the realm of great 
force and strength. And your poor supplicant, with 
many others the Queen’s Majesty’s subjects, shall daily 
pray for your honours in health and felicity long to 
continue.”^ 

Either as the afterthought of the writer, or as. the 
comment of some person in authority, the following 
singular note was appended to Dorothy Seeley’s peti- 
tion 

Long peace such as it is, by force of the Spanish 
Inquisition becometh to England more hurtful than 
open war. It is the secret and determined policy of 

1 of Dorothy Seeley, 1563: Spanish MSS, Molk JSoum, 
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Spain to destroy the English fleet and pilots, masters 
and sailors, by means of the Inquisition. The Spanish 
King pretends that he dare not offend the Holy House, 
while it is said in England, we may not proclaim war 
against Spain for the revenge of a few, forgetting that 
a good war might end all these mischiefs. Not long 
since the Spanish Inquisition executed sixty persons 
of St. Malo in France, notwithstanding entreaty to the 
King of Spain to stay them. Whereupon the French- 
men armed and manned forth their pinnaces, and lay 
for the Spaniards, and took a hundred and beheaded 
them, sending the Spanish ships to the shore with the 
heads, leaving in each ship but one only man to ren- 
der the cause of the revenge; since which time the 
Spanish Inquisition has never meddled with those of 
St. Malo.” h 

The theology of English sailors was not usually of a 
very rigid character. Out of seventy-one of Sir John 
Hawkins’s men who were taken by the Spaniards in 
1667, three only held out against rack and scourge 
with sufficient firmness to earn martyrdom ; yet on the 
10th of January, 1563,^Sir William Cecil T^^enty-six 
stated that in the one year then last past, 
twenty-six English subjects had been burnt 
to death in difibrent parts of Spain.^ 

But the stake was but one of many forms of judicial 
murder. The following story indicates "with some de- 
tail both the careless audacity of the English and the 
treatment to which they were exposed : During the 

1 Petition of Dorothy Seeley, 1563: Bpdnish MSS. Rolls House. 

2 At the beginning of 1563, foreigners residing in London weTe forbidden 
to hear mass in their private houses. The Bishop of Aquila remonstrated, 
and Oecil answered “Que en Esiyaiia han quemado este ano viente y sei» 
Ingleses.’’ —De Quadra to Philip, January, 1563: 
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mr between England and France, on the IStli of ISTo- 
vember, 1563, a fleet of eight English naerchantmen, 
Scene at liomeward bouiid from the Levant, were ly- 
Gibraifcar. harbour of Gibraltar, when a 

French privateer full of men and heavily armed, came 
in and anchored within speaking distance of them. 
The sailors on both sides were amusing themselves 
with exchanging the usual discourtesies in word and 
gesture, when the vicar of the Holy Office, with a 
boatload of priests came off to the Frenchman ; and 
whether it was that the presence of their natural foe 
excited the English, or that they did not know what 
those black figures were, and intended merely to make 
a prize of an enemy’s vessel, three or four of the ships 
slipped their cables, opened fire, and attempted to run 
the Frenchman down. 

The Spaniards, indignant at the breach of the peace 
of the harbour, and the insult to the Inquisition, began 
to fire from the castle ; the holy men fled terrified ; a 
party of English who were on shore were arrested ; 
and the alcalde sent a body of harbour police to arrest 
others who were hanging in their boats about the 
French vessel. The police on coming up w^ere re- 
ceived with a shower of arrows; the officer in com- 
mand was wounded; and they were carried off as pris- 
oners to the English ships, where they were detained 
till their comrades on shore were restored; 

The next morning a second effort to seize or sink 
the Frenchman was prevented by the guns of the for- 
tress. The English had given up the game and were 
sailing out of the hay, when Alvarez de Vasar hap- 
pened to come round wdth a strong force from Cadiz. 
The ships, after a fruitless attempt at flight, were seized 
and confiscated ; the ensigns were torn down, and 
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trailed reversed over tlie Spanish admiral’s stern ^ and 
the captains and men, two hundred and forty ui all, 
were condemned as galley slaves.^ They forwarded a 
memorial to dial oner at Madrid, telling their own 
story, and praying him to intercede for them,^ 

“ Ye served some angry saint,” Chaloner wrote in 
answer, so unadvisedly to take such an enterprise in 
hand in these parts where our nation findeth so short 
courtesy; and ye played the part of wavering incon- 
stant heads, having once begun a matter to suffer 
yourselves so vilely to be taken, which if ye had held 
together I think ye needed not. Most of alM accuse 
the wonted fault of all merchants of our nation wdio 
go about every man to shift for himself, and care not 
for their fellows so they make sure work for thenj- 
selves.” ^ 

“ Although the treatment of our people,” the am- 
bassador wu'ote in relating the matter to Elizabeth, 
“has been most cruel and rigorous, yet I must say 
that a great part thereof has proceeded of the counter- 
dealing of our adventurers, or rather pirates, during 
these wars, having spoiled and misused the King’s sub- 
jects very much. These men would not have re- 
mained by the heels had not other English adventurers 
by force broken the jurisdiction of this King’s ports, and 
taken Frenchmen out of their havens ; so at last when 
they chanced to catch any such in their gripe, they 
determined to make them an example for the rest.” ® 

1 Hugh Tipton to Sir Thomas Chaloner, Becemher 8,1563: Spanish 

MSS. - ■ ■ ■ 

2 Sir T. Chaloner to the merchants and mariners taken at Gibraltar, 

March 3, 1564 : iTbttse. 

8 Chaloner to the Queen, June 18, 1564: MS. Tbid. 
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An example they did make of them, or rather of 
their own wilful cruelty. England and Spain were 
nominally at peace ; and the fault of the eight ships 
in those lawless times had a thousand precedents to 
bespeak lenient punishment. The ambassador inter- 
ceded, entreated, explained ; Philip and Alva listened 
with grave courtesy j and a commission was appointed 
to examine into the circumstances at Gibraltar. But 
Ill-usage ^he investigation was studiously deliberate, 
pSnSn ■while the treatment of the prisoners "^as as 
studiously cruel. Nine months after the cap- 
ture there were but eighty survivors out of the two 
hundred and forty ; the rest had died of cold, hun- 
ger, and hard labour. Then at last, after humiliating 
apologies from Chaloner, with excuses founded ‘‘ on 
the barbarous nature of sailors, occasioned by their 
lives on so barbarous an element as the sea/’ the fam- 
ished wretches that were left alive were allowed to 
return to England.^ 

The King of Spain had been already warned of 
the danger of provoking the spirit of English sailors. 

Our mariners,” said Sir Thomas Chamberlain to him 
on his first return fi^om the Netherlands, “have no 
w’ant of stomach to remember a wrong offered them, 
hich if they shall hereafter seek to revenge with rec- 
ompensing one wrong with another when the matter 
should least be thought of, the Queen of England must 
held excused.”^ As the scene at Gibraltar was 


1 “ Se debe considerar 3a poca discrecion que ordinariamente snelen tepei 
hombres marineros, los qtiales por la mas parte platicando con un elemento 
tan barbaro como es la Mar, suelen a set tan bien de costumbres barbaroa y 
tnquietos, no gaardando aquellos respetos que suelen tener otros hombres 
mas politicos.” — Chaloner to Philip, October, 1664: Spanish MSS. Molh 

® Ghamberlain to Elizabeth, November 16, 1661 : MS, Ibid. 
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but one of many like it ; as the cruel treatment of the 
crews was but a specimen of the manner in which the 
Holy Office thought proper to deal with Englishmen 
in every port in Spain, so is the following illustration 
of Chamberlain’s warning to Philip but a specimen 
also of the deadly hate which was growing between 
the rivals for the sovereignty of the ocean. 

The sons of Lord Cobham, of Cowling Castle, who 
had first distinguished themselves in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
had grown up after the type of their boyhood, irregular, 
lawless Protestants ; and one of them, Thomas Cob- 
ham, was at this time roving the seas, half pirate, half 
knight-errant of the Reformation, doing battle on his 
own account with the enemies of the truth, wherever 
the service to God was likely to be repaid with plun- 
der. He was one of a thousand whom Elizabeth was 
forced for decency’s sake to condemn and disclaim in 
proclamations, and whom she was as powerless as she 
was probably unwilling to interfere with in practice. 
What Cobham was, and what his kind were, may 
seen in the story about to be told. 

A Spanish ship was freighted in Flanders for Bil- 
bao ; the cargo was valued at 80,000 ducats, and 
were on board also forty prisoners, condemned, as the 
Spanish accounts say, for heavy offences worthy of 
chastisement,” ^ who were going to Spain to serve 
the galleys. Young Cobham, cruising in the 
Channel, caught sight of the vessel, chased Cotham. 
her down into the Bay of Biscay, fired into her, killed 
her captain’s brother and a number of men, and then 
boarding when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the 
captain himvself and the survivors of the crew in their 
own sails and flung them ovei’hoard. The fate of th© 
1 “Po'* cjraves delitos dignos de punidon y castigo.’* 
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prisoners is not related ; it seems they perished with 
the rest The ship was scuttled ; and Cobham made 
off* with booty, which the English themselves admitted 
to be worth 50,000 ducats, to his pirate’s nest in the 
south of Ireland. Eighteen drowned bodies, with the 
mainsail for their winding-sheet, were ’washed up upon 
the Spanish shores — cruelty without example, of 
vvdiich but to hear was enough to break the heart.” ^ 
English hearts in like manner had been broken 
with the news of brothers, sons,* or husbands wasting 
to skeletons in the Cadiz dungeons, or burning to ashes 
in the Plaza of Valladolid, But this fierce deed of 
young Cobham \vas no dream of Spanish slander ; the 
English factor at Bilbao was obliged to. reply to Chal- 
oner’s eager inquiries that the story in its essential 
features was true, and he added another instance of 
English audacity. A Spanish vessel had been cut out 
of the harbour at Santander by an Anglo-Irish pirate, 
and carried off to sea. The captain, more merciful 
than Cobham, saved the crew alive, kept them pris- 
oners, and was driven into another Spanish port for 
shelter, having them at the time confined under his 
hatches. They "were discovered ; the pirates were 
seized and died — it is needless to inquire how ; but so 
it came about that “ what with losing their goods, and 
divers slain having no war, and again for religion, the 
Spaniards thought that for the hurt they could do to 
an Englishman they got heaven by it” ^ 

Cobham was tried for piracy the next year at the 

i “ Tomaron a todos los que dentro iban, y los cosidron en laa velas, y los 
ectidron a la mar, y en ima de las velas se liabian hallado 18 honibres alioga- 
dos en la costa de Espaiia. Crueldad nunca vista, y qiie en solo oyrio quie- 
Dra el corazon.” — Louis Eomano to Cardinal Granvelloj February 20, 1564t 
MS^ Simancas, 

^ Oureton to Ghaloner, March 14, 1564: S 2 )amsh MSS. JRolh Home, 
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indignant requisition of Spain. He refused to plead to 
his indictment, and the dreadful sentence was passed 
upon him of the peine forte et dureJ- His relations, 
De Silva said, strained their influence to prevent it 
from being carried into effect ; and it seems that either 
they succeeded or that Cobham himself yielded to the 
terror, and consented to answer. At all events he 
escaped the death which he deserved, and was soon 
again abroad upon the seas. 

When the Governments of Spain and England were 
tried alternately by outrages such as these, the chief 
matter of surprise is that peace should have been pre- 
served so long. The instincts of the two nations out- 
ran the action of their sovereigns ; and while Elizabeth 
was trusting to the taditions of the house of Burgundy, 
and Philip was expecting vainly that danger would 
compel Elizabeth to change her policy, their subjects 
encountered each other in every sea wd] ere the rival 
flags were floating, with the passions of instinctive hate. 
The impulse given to the English privateers on the 
occupation of Havre and the breaking out of the war 
with France, almost brought matters to a crisis. 

While Philip was openly assisting the Duke of 
Guise, and Cond^ was still the ally of England, let- 
ters of marque were issued in the joint names of the 
Huo-uenot Prince and the Earl of Warwick, Vessels 

1 “ The English judgment of penance for standing mute was as follows; 
that the prisoner be remanded to the prison from whence he came and 
put into a low dark chamber, and there be laid on his hack on the bare 
floor naked; that there he placed upon his body as great a weight of iron 
as he could bear, and more; that he have no sustenance save only on the 
hrst day three morsels of the worst bread, and on the second day three 
draughts of standing water that should be nearest to the prison door; and 
in this situation this should be alternately his daily diet till he died, or, as 
antiently the judgment ran, till he answered/’ — Biackstono’s Gommmta-^ 
hook iv. chap. 25. 
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manned hj mixed crews of French and English, were 
Letters of to prey Oil Spaniards, Portuguese, 

py^oa ^ other ‘‘ Papists ” with whom they 

Papists. might encounter ; and although their com- 
missions were not formally recognized by Elizabeth, 
yet the ofScers of the English ports were ordered to 
supply them privately with food, arms, stores, and any- 
thing wdiich the service might require. In December, 
1562, one of these irregular rovers, commanded by 
Jacques le Clerc, called by the Spaniards Pid de Palo,i 
sailed out of Havre, captured a Portuguese vessel 
worth 40,000 ducats, then a Biscayan laden with wool 
and irop, and afterwards chased another Spanish ship 
into Falmouth, where they fired into her and drove 
her ashore. The captain of the Spaniard appealed for 
protection to the Governor of Pendennis ; the Gov- 
ernor replied that the privateer was properly commis- 
sioned, and that without special orders from the Queen 
he could not interfere : ^ Pi^ de Pdlo took possession 
of him as a prize, and then lying close under the shel- 
ter of Pendennis waited for further good fortune. Be- 
ing midwinter, and the weather being as usual unset- 
tled, five Portuguese ships a few days later were driven 
in for shelter. Finding the neighbourhood into which 

^Timber leg. 

2 “ Le responcUd que si la Eeyna no se le mandaba, que el no le podia 
hacer, por cuanto el Pi^ de Palo le habia monstrado un patento firmado 
del Principe de Conde y del Conde de 'Warwick General de loa Inglesos eii 
Havre de Grace, la ciial coutenia una comission de poder prender todos los 
«aYio.s y gente de Espafioles, Portogueses, Bretoiies, y otros cuales quiera 
.'^apistas que encontrase, encargando a los miiiistros y oficiales de la He^aia 
de liiglatierra le favorecicsen ayudasen y vituallasen para su armada de 
todo lo necesario,” &c. — RcLndon de Nicolas de Laiula Verde^ January ‘iO, 
|6G3; MS, Smancns, Lancia Verde^ wasthe English captain. 

A letter of De Quadra to Philip at the beginning of the month states that 
Bimilar commissions were generally issued. — De Quadra to Philip, January 
10: MS. Ibid. 
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they had fallen, they attempted to escape to sea again ; 
but Pi6 de Palo dashed after them, and two out of the 
five he clutched and brought back as prizes.^ 

Elizabeth herself at the same time, catching at the 
readiest and clieapest means to “ annoy the 
Ifrench,” had let loose the English privateers 
under the usual licence from the Crown, Their com- 
missions of course empowered them only to make war 
upon the acknowledged enemy ; but they were not 
particular. Captain Sorrey, Pi6 de Palo’s consort, 
was blockading a fleet of rich Biscayans in Plymouth, 
and the Crown privateers were unwilling to he re- 
stricted to less lucrative game. If Sir Thomas Chal- 
oner was rightly informed four hundred of these law- 
less adventurers were sweeping the Channel in the 
summer of 1563.^ In a few months they had taken 
six or seven hundred French prizes; but the time- 
honoured dispute on the nature of munitions of war, 
and the liability of neutral ships engaged in an enemy’s 
carrying trade, made an excuse for seizing Flemings 
and Spaniards ; and the scenes which followed in the 
Channel and out of it were such as it would be hard to 
credit, were they not in large measure confessed and 
regretted in the English State Paj^ers. 

A list, with notes in Cecil’s hand, of “ depredations 
committed at sea during the war on the sub- 
jects of Philip,” contains sixty-one cases of subjects. 

i “Dice que saliendo del puerto de Falmouth cinco navios Portoguesea 
juntos vid que salid Pid de Palo tras ellos,y tornd dos naos de las dichiia 
cinco, y las otras se salvaron a la vela; loquel todo dice en cargo de sii 
conscieiicia ser verdad. — Melacion de Micolas de Landa Verde: M8. Si-- 
maiieas. 

3 Of all histoneaf statements those involving numbei'a must be received 
with greatest caution. Ghuloner wrote from the official statement sent in 
Madrid 

Ghaloner to the Queen, June 11, 15 (>4: SjpamsJi MSS* RoUs Bouse* 
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piracy,^ of which the following are illustrative exam- 
ples; — 

The Maria,’’ from St. Sebastian, wnth a cargo 
of saifron, valued at 4000 ducats, was taken by Captain 
Sorrey and brought in as a prize to the Isle of Wight. 

The Crow,” from Zealand, was robbed of twenty- 
three last of herring by boats from Foy and Plymouth. 

The Flying Spirit,” from Andalusia, with a rich 
cargo of cochineal, was plundered by Martin Fro- 
hisher. 

The Tiger,” from Andalusia to Antwerp, with 
cochineal, silk, \yooI, gold, silver, pearls, and precious 
stones, was taken by Captain Corbet and Captain 
Pie wet. 

Such a stormy petrel as Stukely of course was busy 
at such a time. Stukely, in June, 1563, took a Zea- 
land ship called tire Holy Trinity,” with 3000?. 
•worth of linen and tapestry ; and then joining a small 
fleet of west countrymen, fourteen . sail in all, he lay 
off Usliant, watching professedly for the wine fleet 
from Bourdeaux, but picking up gratefully whatever 
the gods niiglit send. No less a person than the 
Mayor of Dover himself was the owner of one of these 
seahawks.^ Wretched Sjmniards flying from tlu^ir 
talons w^ere dashed upon the rocks and perished. If a 
Fleming was caught by mistake, it was an easy thing 
with an end of loose rope and a tourniquet to squeeze 
out a confession that made him a law^ful prize. 

The baser order of marauders wei*e not slow to imi- 
Condition of their betters, and the Thames was no safer 
than the Channel. Much of the richest mei*- 
mrnos. chandize which reached London was imported 

1 Fltmder$ MSS. Rolls Moose. Tlie Paper is dated May 27, 1565. 

. ■ 
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in coasters from Antwerp, and the water thieves which 
hung about the mouth of the river made a handsome 
harvest, 

Bartholomew Panselfen, mariner of Antwerp, age 
twenty-four years or thereabouts,^ deposed and declared 
on oath that about Christmas last past he was plying 
to London in company with other vessels, and that 
coming to Margate Roads he found there eight or nine 
English merchant ships lying at anchor. The said 
Bartholomew passing them by upon his course, the 
sailors in the said ships did cry out to him — Heave 
to, heave to, filz du putain Elameng ! ” — of the which 
when he took no heed but pursued his way they did 
shoot their cannon at him, cutting the rigging and 
striking the hull of deponent’s vessel ; and moreover 
did fire upon him flights of innumerable arrows. He 
nevertheless keeping all sail, they could not overtake 
him, and for that time he escaped from pillage. ’’ 

Being asked whether at any other time he had 
been so attacked, the said Bartliolomew declared that 
about a twelvemonth passed, certain Englishmen 
boarded bis ship, and took from him two pieces of ar- 
tillery, with powder, shot, the money which his pas- 
sengers had on their persons, with their bread, cheese, 
and meat.” 

‘‘Adrian Peterson, mariner of Antwerp, deposed 
that being on his way to London in the January of 
that year, an hour after sunset, he was boarded off 
Margate by eight or ten armed men in masks whom 
by their voices he knew to be Englishmen. He him- 
self fled from them into the hold, where lie lay con- 

1 This and the following depositions are taken from a report of a commis-. 
jUon appointed in 1565 by the Eegent of the Low Countries, to inquire inbs 
these outrages. ZToiwfe. 
von. VIII. ■ 30 
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cealed ; but tljey beat his servant, and took from the 
ship more than two hundred pounds’ worth of goods.” 

“ Bartholomew Cornelius deposed that for the whole 
year past he has never made the voyage to England 
without suffering some outrage, being robbed of vict- 
uals, shirt, coat, and all the goods he has had on board. 
Even in the river at Greenwich, under the very win- 
.dows of the palace, and the very eyes of the Queen, 
he had been fired into four or five times, and his sails 
shot tlirougli.” 

Among the wmrst sufferers from these meaner 
piracies were the poor Dutch fishermen. The Eng- 
lish who had ceased to fish for themselves, resented 
the intrusion of foreigners into their home waters. 
They robbed their boats of the fish which they had 
taken ; they took away their sails, masts and cordage, 
nets, lines, food, beds, cushions, money ; they even 
stripped the men themselves of their clothes, and left 
them naked and destitute on the water. As one speci- 
men of a class of outrages which were frightfully nu- 
merous — 

“ Francis Bertram, of Dunkirk, said and deposed 
that he had been herring fishing in the north of the 
Channel. He had had great success and was going 
home, when an English vessel came down upon him, 
with forty armed men — took from him ten last of 
herrings, stripped his boat bare — to the very ropes 
and anchor — and sailed away, leaving him to perish 
of hunger. The hull of the vessel when he was at- 
tacked by her was painted white and yellow ; three 
days later she was seen elsewhere painted black, and 
the crew with blacked faces after the manner of Ethi- 
opians.” 

^ PeUtion of the Burgomasters of Newport and Dunldrk, September 24, 
I 06 S: FUmders MSS. Soils Souse. 
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Nor were these depredations confined to privateers 
or pirates. On the 19th of December, 1568, Margaret 
of Parma complained to Elizabeth of the daily thefts 
and robberies of the subjects of the King of Spain 
committed on the coast of England — not only by per- 
sons unknown, but by ships belonging to the Queen’s 
own navy, 

‘‘ One of your subjects named Thomas Cotton,” said 
the Regent, “commanding your ship the English 
‘ Phcenix,’ lately seized a vessel off Boulogne, 
belonging to a merchant of Antwerp, and sent her with 
a foreign crew into England. The ‘Phoenix’ came 
afterwards into Flushing, and the owner of the vessel 
sent a water-bailiff to arrest Captain Cotton, and make 
him restore his capture or else pay for the injury. 
Captain Cotton, however, refused to submit to our 
laws. He spoke insolently of the King’s Majesty our 
Sovereign, resisted the arrest, and sailed away in con- 
tempt, Madam, these insolences, these spoils and lar- 
cenies of the King’s subjects cannot continue thus with- 
out redress. It is provided in the treaties of inter- 
coui^se between us, that the perpetrators of violent 
acts shall be arrested and kept in ward till they have 
made satisfaction, and shall be punished according to 
their demerits. I beseech you. Madam, to take order 
in these matters, and inflict some signal chastisement 
as an example to all other evil doers. I require that 
the losses of our merchants he made good — being as 
they are molested and troubled on so many sides by 
the subjects of your Majesty. These, Madam, are 
things that can no longer he endured.”^ 

1 Margaret of Parma to Elizabethj Decembbr 19, 1563: Flanders M&8* 
Molls Mouse. 
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Had Philip been satisfied with the state of affairs in 
France he would probably have now made common 
cause with Catherine de Medici, declared war against 
Elizabeth, and proclaimed Mary Stuart Queen of Eng- 
land. But the break up of the Catholic league on the 
death of the Duke of Guise, the return of Montmo- 
rency to power, and his reconciliation with Cond^, had 
reinstated in Catheidne’s cabinet the old French party 
which was most jealous of Spain, and was most dis- 
posed to temporize with the Protestants. Philip felt 
his early fears revive that Mary Stuart’s allegiance to 
France might prove stronger than her gratitude to 
himself, and he hesitated to take a step which might 
cripple his predominance in Europe. He was uneasy 
at the increasing disaffection of the United Provinces, 
which a war with England would inevitably aggravate; 
and though again and again on the verge of a rupture 
with liis sister-in-law, he drew back at the last moment, 
feeling “ that the apple was not ripe.” ^ Deter- 
mined, however, to check the audacity of the priva- 
teers, and those darker cruelties of Cobham and his 
fiiends, he issued a sudden order in January, 1564, for 
Arrest of ^le arrest of every English ship in the Span- 

harbours, with their crews and owners. 
Spam. Thirty large vessels were seized ; a thousand 
sailors and merchants were locked up in Spanish pris- 
ons, and English traders were excluded by a general 
order from the ports of the Low Countries. An esti- 
mate was made of tlie collective damage inflicted by the 
English cruisers, and a bill was presented to Sir Thomas 
Chaloner for a million and a half of ducats, for which 
the imprisoned crews would be held as securities.^ 

1 Chaloner to Elizabeth, January 22, 1564:; Spanish MSS, Molls House. 

* Same to same, January 20: MS. Ibid. 
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‘‘ Long ago I foretold tins,” wrote Chaloner, ‘‘ but I 
was regarded as a Cassandra. For the present I trav- 
ail chiefly that our men may be in courteous prison, 
a great number of whom shall else die of cold and 
hunger.” 

With the French war still upon her hands, Elizabeth 
was obliged to endure the affront and durst not retali- 
ate, With the Catholic party so powerful, a war with 
Spain, and the contingencies wdiich might arise from 
it, was too formidable to be encountered. Elizabeth 
She wrote humbly to Philip, entreating that regret, 
the innocent should not be made to suffer for the 
guilty ; the wrong, which she admitted miglit have 
been done, she attributed to the confusion of the times ; 
she protested that she had herself given neither sanc- 
tion nor encouragement to her subjects’ lawless doings ; 
she would do her utmost to suppress the pirates ; and 
if her merchants and sailors were set at liberty, she 
would listen to any pi’oposal which Pliilip might be 
pleased to make.^ 

As an earnest of the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment, the English Prize Courts made large awards of 
restitution ; and it was proposed that a joint commis- 
sion should sit at Bimges to examine the items of the 
Spanish claim. 

But Elizabeth saw that she must lose no time in 

1 Elizabeth to Pliilip, March 17 ; Spanish MSS, Rolls House. 

Her subjects themselves were not so submissive. “ One insolence,” 
wrote Chaloner, “ sundry of the council here have much complained of to 
me : that in Gallicia, upon occasion of certain of our merchants detained by 
\lie coregidor of a port town there, tiie same town was shot at with artillery 
Out of the English ships, and four or live of the townsmen slain and hurt. 
This they term ‘ combatir ima tierra del Eey ; j’’, Que es estos? y, Como 
se piiede sufrir ? Sure our men have been very outrageous. It was full 
time the peace took up, or else I ween they would yet have spoken louder.” 
Chaloner to Elizabeth, June 18 : if Ibid. 
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settling her differences with France* Peace was has- 
tily concluded ; she amused Catherine and frightened 
Philip witli the possibility of her accepting the hand of 
Charles the Ninth ; and by the beginning of the sum- 
mer which followed the close of the war, she -was able 
to take a bolder tone. The trade with England was 
of vital moment to the Low Countries. The inhibition 
which the Regent had issued against English vessels 
had given the carrying trade to the Flemings , and the 
ships in Spain continuing imreleased, Elizabeth on her 
part, at the beginning of May, retaliated upon the 
yiie Duchess of Parma by excludino; Flemings 
exciuopd irom the English ports. Ihe intercourse be- 

fromEug- , _ _ 

Ml porta. tween the two countries was thus at an end- 
The Queen bade Chaloner say to Philip, that “ what- 
ever injury might have been done to subjects of Spain, 
she had more to complain of than he ; Spanish ships 
might have been robbed, but the offenders were but 
private persons; the banner of England had been 
^trailed in the dirt by public officers of Castile, as if it 
had been taken in battle from the Tui’ks ; English 
subjects had been seized, imprisoned, flogged, tortured, 
famished, murdered, and buried like dogs in dnng- 
heaps ; she, too, as well as he, wmnid bear these 
wrongs no longer.” ^ 

To the letter of Margaret of Parma she replied with 
equal haughtiness. 

In the month of January last,” she wrote, we 
received intelligence from our ambassador resident in 
Spain that all manner of our subjects there, with their 
ships and goods, were laid under arrest, and that our 

1 Memorial presented by Sir T. Chaloner to Philip II., June 4, 1664: 

M'^^^ Uolh Botise. 
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subjects themselves had been used in such cruel sort 
by vile imprisonment, torture, and famine, as more ex- 
tremity could not be showed to the greatest criminal. 
Nor were there any pretences alleged for this violence, 
save only that a ship on the way to that country from 
Flanders was robbed by certain English vessels of war 
— w^hich, indeed, might be true, as hitherto we know 
not any certainty thereof ; and yet no cause to make 
such a general arrest and imprisonment of so great a 
multitude of people ; whereof none were nor could be 
charged with any evil fact, but wei'e proved to have 
come thither only for merchandize. "Wherefore being 
troubled with the miserable complaints of the wives, 
children, and friends of our subjects oppressed in Spain, 
and seeing on the one part you will neither by means 
of your edict permit our subjects to come thither with 
their cloths, nor to bring any commodity from thence, 
and on the other none of our subjects may come into 
any port of Spain but they are taken, imprisoned, and 
put in danger of death; we appeal to the judgment of 
any indifferent person, what we can less do but, until 
some redress made for these intolerable griefs, to pro- 
hibit that there be no such free resort of merchandize 
from thence, to the enriching only of a few merchants 
of those countries.” ^ 

The English prisoners in Spain had suffered fright- 
fully. Out of the two hundred and forty sufferings 
taken at Gibraltai', only eighty, as has been 
already said, were alive at the end of nine 
months. The crew of the “ Mary Hoi way,” of Plym- 
outh, numbered fifty-two when they went in Janu- 

1 Elizabeth to Margaret of Parma, May 7ji 1064: Flanders MSB,. Rolls 
M<me, ■ 
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aiy into the castle of St. Sebastian. By the middle of 
May twenty-four were dead of ill-usage, and the re- 
maining twenty-eight were like to die.” ^ Some 
notion may be formed from these two instances of the 
loss of life which had followed on the n:<3neral arrest. 
Quite evidently the Spanish and English people^ wanted 
but a word from their sovereigns to fly like bull-dogs 
at each others’ throats. But the peace with France 
and the eclipse of the ultra-Oatholic faction at the 
French court had decided Philip that the time was not 
yet come ; he listened to Chaloner’s expostulations 
wdth returning moderation ; ^ and Chaloner — though 
against his own interest, for his residence in Spain was 
a martyrdom to him, and a war would have restored 
him to England — advised Elizabeth to postpone her 
own resentment. The injuries after all liad been as 
great on one side as the other ; she would find every 
just complaint satisfied at last, “ but not so much by 
the lion as by the fox;” and ‘‘for the avoiding of 
trouble in England ” he recommended her to allow 
“ the traffic with the Low Countries to be redinte- 
grate.” ® He thought that there were symptoms of a 

1 The Lords of the English Council to Chaloner, June 1: BpanisU MBS* 

Molkffome, 

2 Chaloner’s description of Philip is interesting, and agrees well with 
Titian’s portraits. 

“ The King,” he said, ** heard us very quietly, making few and short but 
calm answers; which his nature to them that know it Is not to be marvelled 
at, seeing to all ambassadors he useth the like ; for as ho hath great patience 
to hear at length and note what is said, receiving quietly what memorials 
or papers are presented to him, so hardly, for as nuich as I have hitlierto 
perceived, shall a stranger to his countenance or words gather any great 
alteration of mind either to anger or rejoicement, but after the fashion of a 
certain still flood. Nevertheless both his looks and words unto mo gave 
show of a certain manner of extraordinary contentation.” — Chaloner to 
Elizabeth, June 11: Ibid. 

® Ibid. Chaloner’s lamentations over his residence at Madrid were 
piteous. “Spain! rather pain,” he wrote to Sir John Mason in 1563. 
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revival of the old quarrels between France and Spain, 
when she might look for Philip’s help to recover Cal- 
ais ; and by the autinnii concessions were coi^eesioas 
made on both sides. De Silva was sent to sides. 
England to heal all wounds ; the English ships and the 

Eoads, food, lodging, about Madrid itself -were scarcely tolerable, and else- 
where ‘‘were past bearing." The cost of living was four times greater 
than ill England; and the Duke of Alva was the only person in whom he 
found “wisdom and coiu’teous usage." 

“ Think with yourself," he wrote in June, 1564, in the midst of his 
trouble, “ whether this alone is not to a free mind an importable burden; 
two years and three quarters to bear my cross in Spain ; a place and nation 
misliked of all others save themselves ; driven here not only to forbear, but 
patiently like an ass to lay down mine ears at things of too, too much in- 
dignit}^." 

His health failed at last, between the climate, the garlic diet, and his 
public worries. 

“ Surely 1 have had great wrong," he said in a letter to Sir Ambrose Cave; 
“but it is the old wont of our court never to think upon the training of a 
new servant till the old be worn to the stump. It is each man ^s part to 
serve their prince; but there is a just distributing, if subjects durst plead 
with kings. I hxive not much more to hope, having twenty years seiwed 
four kings, now further from wealth or that staff of age which youth doth 
travail for, than I was eighteen years agone. Methinks I became a retro- 
grade crab, and yet would gladly be at home with that that yet restetli, 
to pay my debts and live the rest of my life perhaps contentedly enough." . 

Of the danger of trusting to Spanish physicians he had frightful evidence. 
In August this same year, 1564, Philip’s Queen (Elizabeth of France) mis- 
carried of twins. E’ever followed. They bled her in both arms ; they bled 
her in both feet ; and when spasms and paroxysms came on they cupped 
her, and then gave her up and left her to die, “ She was houselled, and 
the King to comfort her was houselled also for company ; and at the moment 
when Clialoner was writing to England “ she wms lying abandoned of her 
physicians at the mercy of God. The palaee gates were shut; the lamen- 
tations in the court both of men and women very tender and piteous; the 
chapel was filled with noblemen all praying on their knees for her; and 
great and unfeigned moans on all parts." 

Nature eventually proved too strong even for Spanish doctors. She 
rallied ; and they ffew at her once more. “ At last by means of a strong 
purgative of agaricum that made her have twenty-two stools, given at a 
venture in so desperate a case to purge those gross humours, she was ever 
since amended." — Letter of Sir Thomas Chaloner; Spanish MSS, Bulk 
Mouse* 

Ghaloner himself was less fortunate. He was recalled after long entreaty, 
in 1565; but he died a few weeks after he landed in England. 
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surviving sailors were released from the clutch of the 
Inquisition* After a correspondence between Cecil 
and Egmont the Flanders trade was reopened, and 
commissioners were appointed to sit at Bruges to hear 
all complaints and to settle terms of restitution* The 
letters of marque expired with the war, and the ad- 
venturers ’’ had to look elsewhere to find a theatre for 
their exploits : some few continued to lurk in the west- 
ern rivers ; the more desperate, inoculated with a 
taste for lawless life, hung about their old haunts in 
the Irish creeks — whither Stukely, as was seen in the 
last chapter, after fitting out an expedition to Florida, 
found it more attractive tO' betake himself. Elizabeth 
consented to open her eyes to proceedings which were 
bringing a scandal upon her Government, and took 
measures at last, though of a feeble kind, to root out 
these piinites’ nests. 

On the 29th of September, 1564, she wrote to Sir 
Peter Oarew at Dartmouth, that whereas the coasts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, the Land’s End, and the 
Irivsh seas, were by report much haunted with pirates 
and rovers,” she desired him to fit out an expedition 
with speed and secrecy to clear the seas of them*^ She 
gave him discretionary povrors to act in any way that 
he might think good ; “ she would allow anything 
which he might put in execution,” and she would 
victual his ships out of the public stores.” Character- 
istically, however, she would give him no money ; Sir 
Peter and his men might pay themselves out of what- 
ever booty they could take ; and the temptation of 
plunder would perhaps rouse them into an energy 
which might not otherwise be excessively vigorous. 

'■■f ? EUstabeth to Sir Peter Carew, Sopteiuber 29, 1591: Dmmtic MSS, 

Kfesif-m xsxiY, 
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Carew, on these terms, iiiidertook the service ; he 
armed three vessels, collected something under three 
hundred men from among the disbanded privateers, 
and in the spring of 1565 sent them out upon their 
cruise. 

The result may be told in the words of his own re« 
port to the Council. 

“ Running along the west coast of England and find- 
ing nothing there meet for their purpose, they sailed 
over into Ireland, where they found a hulk of Stukely’s 
in Cork Haven, which they brought away, himself 
being, before they arrived, on shore with the Lord 
Barrymore, having left certain of his men in the hulk 
to guard her, who being shot unto rowed unto the 
shore in their long-boat. From thence they went to 
Berehaven, where before their coming Haydon, Ly- 
singham, and Corbet, with other pirates their accom- 
plices, had withdrawn themselves into a castle belong- 
ing to O’Sullivan Bere, and also their vessels near the 
same, planting their ordnance on the shore and also in 
the castle, so as our men were not able to annoy them. 
They mustered in sight of our men five hundred gallo- 
glasse and kernes besides their own soldiers, which 
were, as they could judge, a hundred and sixty at the 
least. Although our men had killed one of their cap- 
tains with shot, which as I am informed was Lysing- 
ham, yet their own ships being shot through, 
nor seeinfj otherwise how to prevail further, the 

® , pirates m 

considering what force Haydon was, having Mand. 
married with O’Sullivan’s sister, who had committed 
the charge of the castle unto his custody, by wliich 
means he was like daily to be succoured by those 
kernes, I thought best, for fear of sinking, after sundry 
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shots between them both — which continued from ten 
o’clock in the morning to four o’clock in the afternoon 
— to depart, which service I for my part am sorry had 
no better success.” ^ 

The Queen’s attempt to get the work done cheap 
■wsis not successful, especially as Carew’s men, having 
failed to obtain plunder, clamom^ed to be paid. The 
pirates gathered fresh courage from the feebleness with 
which they had been assailed ; and in the fece of the 
escape of Cobham, and the evident unwillingness of 
the Government to use severity on the rare occasions 
wdien a pira^te was taken prisoner, it is plain that Eliza- 
beth’s Government was not as yet awake to the neces- 
sity of resolute dealing in the matter. In the begin- 
ning of August, 1565, De Silva laid before Cecil a 
fresh list of outrages upon Spanish commerce. He de- 
Bemandftof maiided “ tluit the more noted ])irates sliouid 

the Spanish t . . i i i i 

auikussador. be diligently inquired alter, and that when 
taken and convicted ‘‘ they should not be pardoned ; ” 
while cautiously but firmly he insisted that the 
Queen’s officers in the western harbours should no 
longer allow them to take in stores and run in and out 
at their pleasure ; ” that tlieir receivers and comfort- 
ers should be punished to the example of others ; ” and 
that rewards should be offered for the discovery and 
conviction of the persons most engaged in these enter- 
prises.2 

These requests were certainly not excessive. It is 
j’emarkable that the last was distinctly refused on the 
plea that to assist justice with the offer of I'ewards was 

, , ^ 'HP 

1 Sir Peter Carew to the Coimcii, April 17, 1GG5: Domestic 3IBB, Eli*. 
VolXXXVI. 

* De Silva to Cecil, August 6 ; Spanish MSS. Molls Eome, 
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contrary to English usage.^ Additional salaries, how- 
ever, were given to the Admiralty judges to quicken 
their movements ; Queen’s ships were sent to sea to 
prosecute the search more vigorously ; and on the 12th 
of August the Council, taking into consideration a 
complaint of the Spanish ambassador, of spoils done 
upon Spanish subjects ujjon the seas,” directed inquiry 
to be made all along the English coast, with the im- 
mediate trial of all persons charged with piracy, and 
their punishment on conviction ; her Majesty being 
resolved to show to the world that she intended to deal 
honestly in that matter.” ^ 

Nevertheless the energy of the Council was still 
unequal to their professions, and there was still large 
deficiency either of power or of will. In October a 
vessel going from Slanders to Spain ‘‘ with tapestry, 
household stuff*, clocks,” and other curiosities, 
for Philip himself, was intercepted and plun- 
ered;^ and this final audacity seems really to have 
created an alarm. Harbour commissioners at last 
were actually appointed ; codes of harbour rules w’ere 
drawn out for the detection and detention of ambicruous 
vessels ; and as an evidence that the Government 
were in earnest they struck faintly at tlie root of the 
disease. The gentlemen on the coast were the chief 
maintainors of pirates ; ” and Sir William Godolphin 
of Scilly and the Killigrews of Penclennis were threat- 
ened with prosecution.^ 

Yet still no one was hanged. Pirates were taken, 
and somehow or other were soon abroad again at tbeir 

1 “ Haud hoc nostrai reipublicae convenit, scd salaria a EeginS* nova dan- 
tur judicibus in hunc iismn.” — Cecil to De Silva, y%aw5/t MSS. MvUi 
Bouse. 

(huncil Register^ A%igustyX% lb^h. 

^ Phayres to Cecil, October 12 : 3/^5. 

^ Cowici7 JVoiJBWi^er, 1565. 
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old trade. Godolphin and Killigrew suffered nothing 
worse than a short-lived alarm. 

The commission met at Bruges after long delay in 
The Con- tho beginning of the following year. Eng- 
Brngel**'* land was represented by Hacldon, Sir A. 
Montague, and Doctor Wotton. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment had given a proof of their desire to settle all 
differences quietly by appointing to meet them Count 
Montigny and Count E‘gmont — Montigny, murdered 
afterwards by Philip with such ingenious refinement at 
Simancas, and Egmont the best friend that Elizabeth 
had in the King of Spain’s dominions. 

Nevertheless, even with these two the problem was 
almost beyond solution. The proceedings had scarcely 
opened when another and most audacious act of piracy 
was committed at the mouth of the Thames. The 
Flemish commissioners said they did not question the 
good will of the Queen of England, hut her conduct 
was very strange. They challenged Wotton to name a 
single pirate who had yet been executed ; and Wotton, 
with all his eagerness to defend Elizabeth, confessed 
himself unable to mention one. They said frankly that 
if the Queen’s Government did not see to the safety 
of their own seas, another way must be taken ” which 
would lead to war. 

For our part,” wrote Wotton in his report to Cecil, 
“we must needs think our fortune very hard; otxr 
men in their offences are so far out of all order, and 
the cases so lamentable if the account be true, that we 
can scant tell how to open our mouths for any reasona- 
ble satisfaction therein.” ^ 

Elizabeth could but answer that she had done her 
best, and either the story was exaggerated or “ else it 
1 Wotton to Cecil, May 13, 1S66; Flmvitn M8B, 
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was a matter impossible to be reformed.” She said, 
however, that she had sent special persons to every port 
in England with extraordinaxy powers, from whose ex- 
ertions an effect might be looked for.^ Philip fortu- 
nately was in a most un warlike humour, and her ex- 
cuses wei’e accepted for more than they were worth. 
But the confei’ence was suspended till her good inten- 
tions had been carried into acts ; and the commission- 
ers separated on the ITtli of June, still leaving all out- 
standing claims unsettled. 

English Protestants, it was too evident, regai'ded the 
property of Papists as lawful prize wherever they could 
lay hands on it ; and Protestantism, stimulated by these 
inducements to conversion, was especially strong in the 
sea-port towns. Exasperated by the murder of their 
comrades in the prisons of the Inquisition, the sailoi's 
and merchants looked on the robbexy of Spaniards as 
at once the most lucrative and devout of occupations ; 
and Elizabeth’s Government was unable to cope with 
a tendency so deeply rooted. The destinies, benefi- 
cent or evil, howevei', which watched over the fortunes 
of the nation, provided a more distant field of lawless 
enterprise, which gradually attracted the more daring 
spii'its to itself ; and wdxile it removed the struggle with 
Spain into a larger sphere, postponed for a few year’s 
longer the inevitable collision, and left the Channel in 
peace. 

It has been vseen how in the early days of the 
Guinea trade the English had half in play coquetted 
with the capture of negroes ; how they 
stretched out their hands towards the forbid- 
den fxuit, touched it, clutched at it and let it go ; the 

X Eliajabeth to the Commissioners at Bruges, J une 1, 1566. GecU’s hand; 
Flanders MSB. 
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feeble scruples were giving way before familiarity with 
the temptation* 

The European voyagers, when they first visited the 
coasts of Western Africa, found there for the most part 
a quiet, peaceable and contented people, basking in the 
sunshine in harmless idleness, unprovoked to make war 
upon one another because they had nothing to desire, 
and receiving strangers with the unsuspecting trustful- 
ness which is observed in the birds and animals of new 
countries when for the first time they come in contact 
with man. Remorse for the desolation ci’eated by tlie 
first conquerors of the New World among tlie Indians 
of Mexico and the isles, had tempted the nobler Span- 
iards into a belief that in this innocent and docile peo- 
ple might be found servants, who, if kindly treated, 
would labour without repugnance ; and tlms the rem- 
nants of those races whose civilization had astonished 
their destroyers might be saved from the cruelty of the 
colonists. The proud and melancholy Indian pined 
like an eagle in captivity, refused to accept his servi- 
tude and died ; the more tractable negro would domes- 
ticate like the horse or the ass, acquiesce in a life of 
useful bondage, and receive in return the i^eward of 
baptism and the promise of eternity. 

Charles the Fifth had watched over the interests of 
the Indians, as soon as he became awake to their suf- 
ferings, with a father’s anxiety. Indian slavery in the 
Spanish dominions was prohibited forever ; but that 
the colonists might not be left without labourers, and 
those splendid countries relapse into a wilderness, they 
were alios ’> 'd to import negroes from Africa, whom as 
expensive ers^ants it would be their interest to pre- 
serve. Tl ^ Indians had cost them nothing ; the In- 
dians had been seized by force, chained in the mines 
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or lashed into the fields ; if millions perished, there 
were millions more to recruit the gangs. The owmer 
of a negro, whom he had bought and bought dear, 
would have the same interest in him as in his horse or 
his cow i he w^ould exact no more work from his slave 
than the slave could perform without injury- to himself, 
and he would be the means of saving a soul from ever- 
lasting perdition. 

Nor was the bondage of the negro intended to be 
perpetual, nor would the great Emperor trust him 
without reserve to men who had already abused their 
powers. The law secured to the slave a certain por- 
tion of every week when the time was his own ; if he 
was industrious and frugal he could insist upon his 
fi’eedom as soon as he could produce the price of it; 
he coiild become an owner of property on his own ac- 
count ; and evidence remains that in the sixteenth 
century, under the protecting laws of the mother 
country, many a negro in the Spanish colonies was a 
free and prosperous settler who paid his taxes to the 
Grown.i 

Negi'o slavery in theory was an invention of philan- 
thropy — like the modern Coolie trade, an unobjec- 
tionable and iiseful substitute for the oppression of 
races to whom loss of freedom was death; yet with the 
fatal blot in the design that the consent of the negroes 
themselves, who were so largely interested in the 
transaction, was neither sought nor obtained. The 
original and innocent pretext which confined the pur- 
chase to those who had offended against the negro 
laws, melted swiftly before the increase of the de- 
mand ; the beads, the scarlet cloaks and ribands, which 

1 I need scarcely more than allude for my anthority on this subject to 
the admirable book of Mr. Helps on the Spanish Conquest of America. 
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were fluttered in tlie eyes of tlie chiefs, were tempta-* 
tions which savage vanity was unable to resist ; they 
sold their own people-; they made war on one another 
to capture prisoners, which had become a valuable 
booty ; and the river months and harbours where the 
Portuguese traders established their flictories were en- 
venomed centres from which unmoral pestilence crept 
out among the African races. The European first 
converted the negro into a savage, and then made use 
of his brutality as an excuse for plunging him into 
slavery. 

The English at first escaped the dread and detesta- 
tion which were inspired by the slave dealers; they 
came as traders to barter for gold dust ; they were 
fired upon whenever they approached the factories, 
and the natives welcomed as friends the enemies of the 
Poi'tuguese and Spaniards, But the unfortunate peo- 
ple were themselves the richest part of their merchan- 
dize, The Spanish Government, aware perhaps after 
a time of the effect produced in Africa, and wishing to 
ensure the good treatment of the slaves by enhancing 
their value, had begun to set their faces against the 
slave trade. The Governors of tlie ^panish-American 
colonies were instructed to prevent the importation of 
negroes unless under a license from the home admin- 
istration, which was dearly bought and chaidly given. 
A duty of thirty ducats was laid on the sale of every 
slave ; and thus while the demand for labour increased 
with the prosperity of the settlements, the price was 
enhanced, the supply was artificially kept clown, and 
the English traders at the Azores and at Madeira came 
to understand that license or no license the market of 
the West Indies would be open to them. If slaves 
could be brought to their doors the colonists would 
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eager! j buy tliem, and witli discretion and courage the 
negro trade might be made a thriving business. 

The first venture was made by John Hawkins of 
Plymouth, so famous afterwards in English i-irstsittViiig 
naval annals, son of old William Hawkins 
who had brought over the Brazilian King, 

John Hawkins and Thomas Hamjoton, in October, 1562, 
fitted out three vessels, the largest a hundred and 
twenty tons, and sailed with a hundred men for Sierra 
Leone.^ After hanging some time about the coast, 
‘^partly by the sword and partly by other means,” 
they collected three hundred negroes, and crossed the 
Atlantic to St. Domingo. Uncertain at first how he 
might be received, or not caring to avow the purpose 
of his voyage, Hawkins pretended on his arrival that 
he had been driven out of his course by stress of 
weatlier, that he was in want of food, and was with- 
out money to pay his men ; he therefore requested 
permission to sell “ certain slaves which he had with 
him.” Tlie opportunity ivas eagerly welcomed ; the 
Governor, supposing apparent]}’- that his orders from 
home need not be construed too stringently, allowed 
two thirds of the negroes to be sold ; the remaining 
hundred, as it was uncertain what duty should be de- 
manded on an unlicensed sale, were left as a deposit 
with the oidores or council of the island. Neither 
Hawkins nor the Governor anticipated any serious dis- 
pleasure on the part of Philip. Hawkins invested his 
profits in a return cargo of hides, half of wdiicli he sent 
in Spanish vessels to Cadiz under the care of his part- 
ner, and he returned with the rest to England, as he 
supposed, with prosperous, success and much gain to 
himself.” 

1 First voyage of Mr. John Hawkins: Hakluyt, Vol. HI. p. 5&4. 
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Prosperous in point of money tlie voyage undoubt- 
edly was, altliongli the profits proved less than he aU" 
ticipated. He had brought away wdth him a testimo- 
nial of good behaviour from the authorities at St. Do- 
mingo, who would gladly have seen him return on the 
same errand. The Spanish Goveimment viewed the 
affair differently. Philip the Second, to whatever 
crimes he might be driven by religious bigotry, was 
not inclined to tolerate free trade in negroes, however 
large the duty which he could exact upon them; and 
the intnision of the English into his transatlantic do- 
minions, his experience of them nearer home made him 
particularly anxious to prohibit. On Hampton’s ar- 
rival at Cadiz his cai'go was confiscated and sold, he 
Displeasure himself narrowly escaping the clutclies of the 
Philip. Inquisition ; ^ the negroes left at St, Domingo 
were forfeited, and Hawkins saw snatched from him a 
full moiety of his hard-earned prize. He estimated 
(lis loss at forty thousand ducats ; he cursed, threat- 
ened, and implored, with equal unsuccess ; fearless of 
or devil, he thought at first of going in person to 
Madrid and of taking Philip by the beard in bis own 
• but Chaloner, to whom he wrote, told him with 
some sarcasm ‘‘ that he would do well not to come 
thither ; ” it was an ill time for obtaining any suit 
further than the right or justice of tlie cause would 
r ; ” he advised him to attempt to obtain a part 
of the thing to be demanded, by procuring some fa- 
vourite about the King to ask for the whole as a forfeit 
confiscate ; ” he might then perhaps recover some part 
of his loss by a private arrangement.^ 

1 Hugh Tipton to Chaloner, December, 1563 j Spfmish .MB8, Moik 
to Hawkms, July 6, 1564: Spanish SB* 
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IsTeitlier by tliis, however, nor by any other means 
could Hawkins obtain one penny for his lost hides and 
negroes ; and the result of his demands was only the 
despatch of a peremptory order to the West Indies that 
no English vessel should be allowed under any pre- 
tence to trade there. Foreseeing that when the road 
had been once opened hundreds would rush into it, 
Philip said distinctly to the ambassador that if the 
English persisted in going thither evil would come of 
it; and so impressed was Chaloner with the feelings 
of the Spanish Government on the subject, that he 
entreated Elizabeth earnestly to make her subjects 
respect their objections.^ 

The warning, if Elizabeth had possessed either 
power or inclination to act upon it, was not unneeded. 
Traces appear of more than one attempt to follow in 
Hawkins’s track before he himself moved again ; and 
the African tribes being now on their guard, the slave 
hunters had been received with poisoned arrows, and 
had found a difficulty in escaping with their lives,^ 

But Hawkins knew better what he was about; he 
understood how to catch negroes ; he understood how 
to sell them to Spaniards, whatever Philip might 
please to say ; he would not repeat the single mistake 
into which he had fallen ; and the profits seemed so 
certain and promised to be so large, thai. Second 
Lord Pembroke and others of the Council the sanction 
were ready to take shares in a second adven- and couuciL 


1 “ Our folks must bo naiTowly looked to, and specially that they enter- 
prise no trade or voyage to the Indies or islands of this king’s navigation; 
which if they do, as already they have intelligence of some that do propose 
jt, surely it ■will breed occasion of much matter of pick.” — - Ghaloner to 
Elizabeth, June 18, 1SG4: Spanuh MSS. Eolk Emm. 

^ See Robert Baker’s Metrical History of Tica Voyages to Guinea in 1563 
imcnSG’}, printed by Hakluyt, 
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toe. Even the Queen herself had no ohjection to 
turn a little honest money ; and contenting herself 
with requiring a promise from him that he would do 
no injury to the Spaniards, she left the rest to his dis- 
cretion, and placed at his disposal one of the best ships 
in her service, Cecil alone, ever hotiourable, ever 
loathing cruelty and unrighteousness, though pressed 
to join with the x’est, refused, having no liking for 
such proceedings.” ^ 

Thus encouraged and supported, Hawkins sailed 
once more from Plymouth on the 18th of October, 
1564, in the ‘‘ Jesus of Lubeck,” a ship of 700 tons, 
armed to the teeth, his old vessel the “ Solomon,” en- 
larged somewhat, perhaps with a more roomy hold, 
and two small sloops to imn up the shallovr creeks. 

A rival expedition sailed at the same time and for 
the same purpose from the Thames, under David Car- 
let, to whom the Queen had also given a ship. Carlet 
had three vessels, the “ Minion,” Elizabeth’s present, 
the “ John the Baptist,” and the“ Merlin.” The 
“Merlin” had bad luck; she had the powder on 
board for the nigger hunt ; fire got into the magazine, 
and she was blowm in pieces. Caidet, therefore, for a 
tune attached himself with his two remaining ships to 
Hawkins, and the six vessels ran south together. 
Passing Teneriffe on the 29th of November, they 
touched first at the Cape do Verde Isles, wliere the 
natives “ being very gentle and loving and more civil 
than any others,” it was proposed to take in a store of 
them. Either, however, the two commanders could 

1 “El secretfirio Cecil me hii dicho quo a cl 1e ofrocidron qtuindo partid 
Achines que le admitir/an como a ](js demas ; pero que el lo habia rchuwado 
jiorque no le conteiifaron seniejantes negocios,^’ — JDe Bilva to Philip, Ko. 
Yemher 5, 1665 r 
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Bot agree, or Hawkins- claimed the lion’s share of the 
spoil ; they quarrelled, and the Minion’s ” men 
being jealous gave the islanders to understand what 
was intended, “ so that they did avoid the snares laid 
for them.” 

After so unworthy a pi*oceeding the west country- 
man shook off his companion, and leaving Carl et to go 
his own way, went down the coast past the Rio Grande, 
storing his hold as he went along among the islands and 
rivers. On one oceasiqn he was played a trick by 
some Poi'tuguese which might have had bad conse- 
quences : they offered to guide him to a village where 
he would find a hundred unprotected women and chil- 
dren, and they betrayed him into ambuscade, when his 
men, who were scattered in search of plunder, were set 
upon by two hundred negroes. Seven were killed and 
seven-and-twenty wounded, and in return for their loss 
they carried off but ten slaves, Thus,” I’eported one 
of the party, “ we returned bach somewhat discom- 
forted, although the captain in a singular wise carried 
liimself with countenance very cheerful outwardly, al- 
though his heart was inwardly broken at the loss of his 
men.” 

But this was the single inteiTuption of otherwise 
unbroken success. Bet ween purchases from the Por- 
tuguese and the spoils of his own right arm, Hawkins 
in a few weeks had swept up about four hundred 
slaves ; his ships were inconveniently crowded, symp- 
toms of fever began to show among the crew, and the 
shore was no longer safe, ‘^the natives having laid a 
planto entrap and kill them.” “ God, however, who 
worketh all things for the best , would not have it so, and 
by Him they escaped danger, His name be praised.” 
The captain decided that he had done enough, and 
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headed away for the West Indies. He was troubled 
at first with calms ; lie feared that the W’-ater might 
run short, and that part of his cargo might die, or 
have to be thrown overboard. ‘‘ Almighty God, how- 
ever, who never suffers His elect to perish,” ^ sent a 
breeze in time, and the Indian islands were reached 
witliout the loss of a man. A second venture at St. 
Domingo was thought dangerous ; Hawkins had ar- 
ranged with the Council before he sailed not to send 
‘any ship or ships to any of those ports of the Indies 
that were privileged to any person or persons by the 
King of Spain; ” ^ and precautions had probably been 
taken to make any further trade at the scene of his 
first visit impossible. He contented himself with 
touching there for water, and made as fast as he could 
for the mainland. His best chance to dispose of his 
warevS was to choose some harbour where the inhibi- 
tion was unlikely to be known, or where he woiiid be 
able to force an entry if it was refused ; and running 
on into Barbarotta,^ he anchored close olf the town 
and went on shoi’e. 

He at once learnt that the interdict had arrived : in 
reply to his proposal to trade he was informed that the 
King of Sjiain had forbidden the colonists under pain 
of death ^ to admit any foreign vessels there or have 
any dealings witli them; and he was entreated to go 
his way. But the town was weak and Hawkins was 
strong; he repeated his old story that he was driven 
in by foul weather, that he had a large crew, and was 

1 Narrailm of the Secmul Voyage of Mi\ John Eawhins^ by one of the 
party. Printed by lialdiiyt. 

2 Council RegUtcr^ 

s Called Burboroata in the En polish accounts. 

* “Supona de nmerte,” according to the Spanish account at SimancM 
The English story says upon penalty to forfeit their goods,” 
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in distress for food and money. He showed his com- 
mission from Elizabeth — “a confederate and friend 
of the King of Spain; ’’ and he said that unless he 
was allowed to trade peaceably, his men would go on 
land, and might perhaps do some injury. 

The inhabitants desired negroes ; the menace was 
an excuse for the Governor to yield: hut to save him- 
self from some portion of the blame he insisted that 
Hawkins should at least pay the tliirty ducats customs 
duty. The English commander, however, had no in- 
tention of contributing more than he could help to 
Philip’s treasury. When some valuable time had been 
wasted in discussion, he cut the knot by 
landing a hundred men and two pieces of aoidwT 
cannon ; he put out a proclamation that 
seven and a half per cent, was a sufficient tax to be 
levied on any wares in any harbour, that his necessi- 
ties were too great to be trifled with, and that unless 
the people vrere permitted to deal with him on these 
terms, he would not answer for the consequences. 
The Governor allowed himself to be convinced by so 
effective an argument ; the planters in the neighbour- 
hood swallowed their scruples ; in a few days half the 
cargo was happily disposed of, and Hawkins sailed 
away with the rest, after first exacting from the au- 
thorities, as before, a certificate of good behaviour.^ 

1 I>e Silva said that tlie exhibition of force had been secretly ccncerted 
between Hawldna and the Governor. 

“ El Capitan respondid que la gente queel traia era xnucho,y qiie no podia 
el contenerloR, para que no saltasen en tierra y hiciesen dailo, si no tuviesen 
Jicencia para contratar; y assi vino a platicar eii segreto con el Goberaador. 
•y entre eilus se habia concertado qi^c otro dia se ecbase gente en tierra y 
■^omerK^’ase a querer ir al lugar y hacer daiio, y que el saldria, porque no lo 
hideae, le dexarian hacer su contratacion ; lo qualse hizd assit y pusd en 
tierra docientos hombres y ciertas pie^as de artilleria, las qiiales conien^aron 
£ pelear, pero luego cesd, y por bien de paz le dexaron negoclar, habiendo 
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From Barbafotta lie went to Rio de la Hacha, where 
tlie same scene was reenacted with simple monotony. 
The Governor, as before, protested that he was for- 
bidden by his master to let the English trade there; 
the English commander, as before, declared that he 
was in an armada of the Queen of England sent 
about her other affairs,’’ that he had been forced by 
conteiy winds out of his course, and that he expected 
hospitality. The authorities again refused, again Haw- 
kins threatened violence, and again there was a dispute 
over the customs duties. Finally, with or without an 
understanding with the Governor, a few boats’ crews 
with cannon once morp opened the market ; the re- 
maining negroes were sold off, and with the hard 
money in his hand, a second testimonial, and the black 
pens below decks washed clear of pollution, the fortu- 
nate Hawkins put to sea in full triumph and high 
spirits. Instead of hastening home, he spent the sum- 
mer of 1565 cruisin^in the Caribbean Sea, surveying 
the islands, mapping down the shoals and currents, 
and perhaps on the look out for some lame duck or 
straggler out of the Spanish treasure fieet,^ 

Sailing round Cuba and running up the Bahama 
Channel, the English commander then turned north, 
felt his way along the coast of Florida, landing from 
time to time to examine the capabilities of the country, 
and visiting and relieving the Frencli settlements there. 
Finally passing up to the Banks of Newfoundland, he 
fed his tired and famished crews with his fishing lines ; 

pasado entre eJIos algmms eosas pnr osorito de reqnerimjanto eomo se liabia 
eutreellos concertado.’’ -— Do Silva to Chilip, November 1560 : MB. 

i “Eapmndo la tlota de la nueva Espaila 6 tierra firma, para ver si d© 
*»aso podriaii tomar aigim navio della.” — De Silva toPiuIip: MB. 
mmcas. 
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and so in September came safelj back with his golden 
spoils into Padstow Harbour, having lost in the whole 
voyage, including those who had been killed by the 
negroes, not more than twenty men.^ 

Lord Pembroke and the other contributors made 
sixty per cent, on their adventure ; nor need Profits of 
it be supposed that Elizabeth went without ture. 
her share for the ship. Hawkins on his arrival in 
London was the hero of the hour, aifecting the most 
unconscious frankness, and unable to conceive that he 
had done anything at which the King of Spain could 
take offence. 

I met him,” De Silva wrote, in the palace, and 
invited him to dine with me ; he gave me a full ac- 
count of his voyage, keeping back only the way in 
which he had contrived to trade at our ports. He as- 
sured me, on the contrary, that he had given the great- 
est satisfaction to all the Spaniards with wh<^ he had 
had dealings, and had received full permission from the 
governors of the towns where he had been. The vast 
profit made by the voyage has excited other merchants 
to undertake similar expeditions. Hawkins^ himself is 
going out again next May ; and the thing requires im- 
mediate attention. I might tell the Queen that by his 

1 From Padstow, Hawkins wrote the following letter to Elizaheth: — 

“Please your Majesty to be informed that this 20tli day of September 
arrived in a port of Cornwall called Padstow, with your Majesty’s ship the 
‘ Jesus’ in good safety — -thanks be to Grod — ^our voyage being reasonably 
well accomplished according to our pretence. Tour Majesty’s command- 
ment at my departing from your Grace at Enfield I have accomplished, so 
as I doubt not but it shall be found honovirablc to your Highness; for I 
hare always been a help to all Spaniards and Portugals that have come lii 
my way without any form or prejudice by me ofiered to any of them, 
although many times in this tract they have been under my power; I have 
also discovered the coast of Florida in those parts where there is thought 
to be great wealth. Your Majesty’s,” &c. Pepys’s MBS* MagdaUns Col* 
kge^ Cambridge. 
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own confession lie has traded in ports prohibited by 
your Majesty, and reqmi’e her to punish him ; but I 
must request your Majesty to give me full and clear 
instructions what to do/’ ^ 

From this time, and until his mantle descended to 
his Mend and pupil Francis Drake, Hawkins, or 
Achines as the Spaniards called him, troubled the 
dreams and perplexed the waking thoughts of Philip 
the Second. In every despatch in which the name is 
mentioned the sprawling avsterisks in the margin re- 
main to evidence the emotion which it produced. The 
report of that audacious voyage enhanced the warmth 
with which the cause of Mary Stuart was adopted at 
AiamiE Madrid ; and the King of Spain was haunted 
Spain. with a vague foreboding that the visits of 

these roving English would carry ruin to his colonies, 
and menace the safety of his gold fleets. 

It wot^ be to misread history and to forget the 
change of times, to see in Hawkins and his successoi^s 
mere commonplace buccaneers ; to themselves they 
appeared as the elect to whom God had given the 
heathen for an inheritance ; they were men of stem 
intellect and fanatical faith, who, believing tliemselves 
the favourites of Providence, imitated thea^xample and 
assumed the privileges of the chosen people ; and for 
their wildest and woi'st acts they could claim the sanc- 
tion of religious conviction. In seizing negroes or in 
pillaging galleons they were but entering into posses- 
sion of the heritage of the saints ; and England had to 
outgrow the tlieology of the Elizabethan Calvinists be- 
fore it could understand that the Father of Heaven 
respected neither person nor colour, and that His arbi- 
1 De Silva to Philip, November? MB. Bimancm. 
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trary favour, if more than a dream of divines, was con-^ 
jSned to spiritual privileges. 

Again in the following year the slave fleet was fitted 
for the sea. It was at the crisis in Elizabeth’s fortunes 
when the birth of James had given fatal strength to 
the party of the Queen of Scots, and to affront Philip 
was dangerous. When on the eve of sailing, Haw* 
kins was called before the Council, in deference to the 
imperious remonstrances of De Silva, and was bound 
in securities not to approach the West Indies, or break 
the laws, or injure in any way the subjects, of the King 
of Spain. Shackled by these commands he ^hirdi 
sent out his vessels without himself accom- 
panying them : no English record remains to say 
whither the expedition went ; only it was known that 
the ships returned loaded with gold, and silver, and 
rich skins, and whispered stories reached De Silva’s 
ears that the Council’s orders had not heen too closely 
followed. Whether the crews again effected some ne- 
gro smuggliiig, which they and those who dealt with 
them were alike interested in concealing, or whether 
the spoils which they brought back with them formed 
the freightage of some Spanish vessel which never 
reached its port, the silent ocean kept its secrets ; and 
when the bold adventurers came back to Plymouth, 
the Netherlands were plunging into mutiny, the Cath- 
olics in England were shattered by the explosion at 
Kirk-a-Ifield, and Elizabeth could afford to be more 
careless of Philip’s pleasui’e. 

Her subjects might now exact restitution at theii 
pleasure for their murdered comrades in Spaing and 
in the very midst of De Silva’s outcries, in the autumn 

1 Hakluyt seems to have known nothing of any voyage of Hawkins’s 
men in 1566 ; but the entries in the Council books prove that some voyage 
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might }ia\^e succeeded after all. “ There is a great 
change,” Don (xuerau wrote. The coinplaints are 
loud against Cecil, who has maiKx?uvrod with astoiiisli- 
mg skill. I know not what will liappen. I can only 
say that with the party which the Duke commands in 
the country he can only fail through cowardice.” ^ 
The Duke thought so too, and at Keninghall, where 
his anterooms were thronged with knights and gentle- 
men, all hanging upon his word, his courage came 
back to him. He refused at first to see the messen- 
ger. He said he was too ill to leave his liouse. If 
the Queen would send a member of the Council to 
him, he would answer her questions where lie was. 

But again after a day or two his heart failed him. 
October A message Came to him fi’om LeiGester, that 
he had nothing to fear from submission. If 
he persisted in disobadience he would be proclaimed a 
traitor. He would then have to commit his fate to the 
chances of civil war, and he persuaded himself that he 
would compromise the Queen of Scots.^ His illness 
had no existence except in his alarms. The messenger 
had lingered waiting for his final resolution ; he with- 
drew his answer and made up his mind to return. 
His friends and servants, clearer-sighted than himself, 
entreated him not to leave them. They held him by 
the knees, they clung to his stirrup-leathers as he 
mounted his horse, crying that he was going to the 
scaffold. But his spirits were gone. With a handful 
of attendants^ he rode back to London, and from 

i No se o que sucedera- Eiitiendo qiie segun los ami^^os que el Duque 
tiene en ei Reyno no puede perderse sino por pusillaniniidad.” — Don Gue- 
mu to Philip, September 30. 

^ “ 0 conio dice por esciisar el evidente pelif^ro de la de Escocia que esta 
m poder de sus enemigos.” — Same to the same, October 8. 

* Dexando los pensuniientosde rompirniiiito porahora se vind con pocos 
caballos.” Ibid. 
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thence he was pFOceecling to Windsor, when he was 
met a few miles distant by an intimation tlrat he was 
a prisoner, and must remain in charge of Sir Henry 
Neville, at Mr. Went wortli’s house at Burnham. 

Elizabeth, who had heard of the attitude which he 
had assumed in Norfolk, talked of plaeing him on his 
trial for treason. But such a challenge to the Peers 
was avS yet too perilous an experiment, and Cecirs 
prudence interposed. He wrote rather tlian spoke to 
Elizabeth, because he had things to say which he in- 
tended for herself alone, and his letter remains to show 
tlie calm wisdom with which lie coutfolled her passion. 
“ No true councillor of her Majesty,” he said, “ could 
he without grief to see the affairs of the Qiieeii of 
Scots become so troublesome to her; ” nevertheless he 
thought she was more alarmed than the occasion re- 
quired. “Tlie case was not so terrible as her Majesty 
would have it*” “ The Queen of Scots would always 
be a dangerous person to her, but there were degrees 
by which the danger migh t he made more or less. If 
she would herself marry, it would diminish ; if she re- 
mained single, it would increase. If the Queen of Scots 
was kept a prisoner, it would diminisli ; if she was at lib- 
erty, it would be greater.” “ If the Queen of Scots was 
manifested to be unable by law to have any other hus- 
band than Bothwell while Bothwell lived,” it would di- 
minish ; if she was declared free, it would be greater. 
If “she was declared an offender in the murdering of 
her husband, she would be less able to be a person 
perilous ; if her offence waS passed over in silence, the 
scar of the wound would wear out,” So much for the 
Queen of Scots. For the Duke of Norfolk, and for 
her Majesty’s intentions towards him,* she must re- 
member that there were as yet no proofs against him. 
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and if lie was tried and not convicted, it 'Vi’ould not 
only save but increase his credit*” The Duke’s 
offence, so far as could be seen at present, did not 

come within the compass of treason,” “ and better it 
were in the beginning to foresee the matter than to 
attem])t it with discredit, not without opinion of evil 
will or malice.” He sent Elizabeth a copy of the 
statute of Edward IIL He recommended that in the 
enquiry into Norfolk’s behaviour the word treason 
should not be mentioned. Better,” he said, half in 
irony — better marry the Duke to somebody. Pro- 
vide him with a wa*fe and his hopes of the Scotch 
Queen will pass away.” ^ 

Elizabeth was but half convinced. On the 8tli of 
October an order was made out to Sir Francis Knollys 
to take charge of the person of the Duke of Norfolk 
and conduct him to the Tower.^ He was taken by 
surprise. He had communicated rince his arrest with 
Don Giierau, under the impression that he was too 
large a person to be rudely handled, and still talking 
of chanmns: the government and overthrowing Cecil. 
He believed himself to be popular in London. He 
had persuaded himself that the Queen could not risk 
the danger of sending him under a guard through the 
'.'streetSv^::. 

Don Guerau thought that he was mistaken. Though 
he regarded the heretics as children of hell, he re- 
spected their courage, nor did lie expect, since the suc- 
cess at Hamburgh, that the city would be disturbed. 
The Government, to incur no unnecessary risk, sent 
the prisoner by -water from Windsor*. The banks be- 

1 Cecil to Elizabeth, October 6 , 1569. Endorsed, “ My advice to Hef 
^a^esty in the Duke of Norfolk’s case ” : Cviion Calig. C. 1. 

^ Commission to Sir F. Knollys, October 8 : MBS, Domestic, 
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tween Westminster and London bridge were lined 
with crowds, who, according to La Mothe, were vocif- 
erous in their expressions of displeasure, but tliere 
was no attempt at rescue ; and when the Tower gates 
closed beliind the head of the English nobility, no 
party in tlie country felt less pity for him than those 
whose fine-laid schemes?^ he had played with and ruined 
by his cowardice. 

On the 8th of October Don Guerau wrote to 
Philip: — 

The Earls of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Derby— the whole Catholic body 
•—are furious at the timidity which the Duke has 
shown. The Earl of Northumberland’s servant who 
was here a while ago about this business, has returned 
to me, and I have letters also in cipher from the 
Bishop of Ross. The sum of their message to me is 
this, that they will take forcible possession of the 
Queen of Scots. They will then make themselves 
masters of the Northern Counties, reestablish the Cath- 
olic religion, and restore to your Majesty whatever 
prizes taken from your Majesty’s subjects now in the 
harbours on these coasts. They hope that when the 
Queen of Scots is free they may be supplied with a 
few harquebussmen from the Low Countries. I have 
referred their request to the Duke of Alva.” ^ 


1 MS, Simancm 
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■ ■ CHAPTER XVIIL , 

Tii£ Duke of Norfolk was in the Tower; Pem- 
broke, Ai’undel, Tlirogmorton, and Lumley %vere un- 
der arrest at Windsor ; Leicester alone, of the party 
about the Court who had been implicated in tlie mar- 
riage intrigue, had run for liarbour, when he saw the 
storm coming, and Imd escaped im])risonment But 
the I'evelation of so dangerous a temper so close, at her 
own door, however veiled it in ight be under profes- 
sions of fidelity, and the siKiden breach with half her 
first advisers, who for ten years had stood loyally at 
her side, had shocked Elizabeth inexpressibly. The 
composing language of Cecil failed to quiet her. So 
furious was she with Norfolk, that in the intervals of 
hysterics, she said that, law or no law,” “ she would 
have his head.” ^ She was distracted with the sense 
of dim but fearful perils overshadowing her, which she 
felt to be near but could not grasp ; and forever the 
figure of the prisoner at Tutbury floated ominously 
in the air, haunting her dreams and perplexing her 
waking thoughts. The ingenuity with which she had 
tempted Murray to produce the casket had failed of 
its purpose. The Peers, as well as the Council, had 
seen the damning proofs of Mary Stuart’s guilt; not 
one among them had pretended to believe her inno- 
cent; yet so terrible to the mind of England was the 

i *‘Allez, diet elle; ce que les loix iie pouiTout siir sa teste, mon authority 
le |X)urra.” — La Motho au Hoy, October 28 : DepecheSj VoL II. 
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memory of York and Lancaster, tliat, to escape a 
second war of snceession, they were ready to condone 
the crimes of the second person in the realm ; and one 
of tliem, the highest subject in the land, was willing 
to take the murderess to his bed. It was too late now 
for Elizabeth to throw herself upon the workfs con- 
science, publish the letters, and declare her rival in- 
famous. The Peers who, for very shame in the past 
wdnter, would have been compelled to’ consent, would 
now refuse to set their hands to her condeiiination, and 
a proclamation unsupported bynames wliich would be 
open to no suspicion, would no longer carry conviction 
to tlve people. . 

In August, chafed by the demands of the Court of 
France, irritated at the ferment at the Court, and at 
the consciousness that half her present vexations were 
her own work, through her refusal to marry the Arch- 
duke ; half regretting, now when it "was too la te? that 
she had thrown away an opportunity which would 
have pacified legitimate discontent,^ she was on the 
point of making a victim of the Earl of Murray, 
breaking her solemn promise, and forcing back upon 
him the sovereign wdiom only she had induced him to 
accuse. ■ 

She was now^ frightened into a recollection of her 
obligations. She discovered that the matter which 
had been proposed by her “ was very weighty,'’ that 
Murray’s answer “ had been With great deliberation 

1 « If the Queen's Majesty Iiad in time married -with the Archduke 
Charles, ^The^eiIl yon write she now uttereth her disposition, it had been 
the better "vvay for her suret 3 ^ But that matter hath been so iiandled as 
oh the one side it is desperate that her Majesty will bona, fide intend to 
many, and on the other side it is doubtiul whether upon the hard dealings 
past slie may be induced to any further talk thereby. God work in her 
heart to do that maybe most for her honour and surety^’ — Susses; to 
Ck>cil, October 11: Z?. Jf. 
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conceived, and carried with it much reason.” ^ But 
the difficulty of the Qiieen of Scots’ ^presence was none 
the less embarrassing. She could trust no one since 
the rupture in the Council but Cecil and two or three 
more. Lord Shrewsbury was now suspected for those 
Catholic tendencies on account of which he had been 
selected as the Queen of Scots’ guardian ; but the sub- 
stitution of Huntingdon, though necessary for her im- 
mediate safety, had been received with strong expres- 
sions of displeasure by the ambassadors of the Catholic 
Powers. She had offended a powerful English noble- 
man, and it was to no purpose that she pretended that 
her motive in,,makin 2 : the change had been Lord 
Shrew sbui'y’s ill health. The Earl demanded as a 
point of honour that the ])risoner should be restored 
to his custody ; ^ and, altliongh the danger of escape 
was notoriously increased, the Queen could not afford 
to alienate a tottering loyalty, ueicI with the advice of 
Huntingdon himself she consented.^ 

Again, therefore, tliere was an anxious consideration 
of the steps to be taken ; and again, the private papers 
of Cecil reveal the most secret thoughts of the Court. 
One short road there w^as. The past reigns afforded 
many precedents for the treatment of pretenders to 
the crown. The Queen might do that which in 
other times kings and princes had done by justice — • 
take tlie Queen of Scots’ life from her ; ” ^ or, if this 
was too severe a measure, she might keep her in strait 

1 Elizabeth to Murray, October :23 : MSS, Sveilcmd 

2 Correspondence between Shrewsbury, Hunting'don, and Cecil, October 
1569 1 i/Sk Qweew (>/* jSWs. 

8 ** Han quitado al Conde de Huntiiifjfdoii de ki guarda de la de Escocia 
^ue sera ya gran comodidad. La guarda del Conde de Shrewsbury no 
fiiendo tan estreeba hay grande comodidad de davie libertad — Don 
Oaertu to Philip, November 20: MS, Smmeas, 

Notes in Cecil's hand, October, 1509: CoUon MSS.^ B, M. 
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prison till her health failed and she died, as poor Oath* 
erine Grey had died. But Majesty/’ who had 

shown no pity to the^iiinoeent wife of Lord Hertford, 
affected to “ dread the slander to herself and the 
realm;” she found her disposition was to show 
clemency, and ,she would not by imprisonment or 
otherwise use that avenge.” 

There remained therefore three possibilities : either 
to keep her in England as the unwilling guest of Lord 
Shrewsbury, prevented from escaping, but with no 
fuidlier restrictions upon her enjoyments and her exer- 
cise ; or to let her go to France ; or, finally, to send 
her back to Scotland as a prisoner* 

The second could not be thought of. ^‘ It was in 
France that she did first pretend and publish her title 
to the Crown of England ; slie continued in the same 
mind, and no place could serve her better to prosecute 
still the same intentions.” 

In England, unless she \vas restricted froni all com- 
munication, she would be the focus of perpetual con- 
spiracy. The number of Papists,” in Cecil’s judg- 
ment, ‘‘was constantly increasing.” A large party in 
the State, “Papists, Protestants, and Neutrals,” were 
“ inclined from worldly respects,” in consequence of 
the Queen’s refusal to marry, to favour the Scottish 
title. The conspiracy in the Council had arisen from 
a craving “ for the certainty of some succession,” and 
for a union of the island under one sovereign. Every 
person in the country, who was discontented “either 
from matters of religion, court neglect, or poverty, or 
other causes,” would take the side of the Queen of 
Scots for the mere hope of some change. Her pres- 
ence in the realm would he a perpetual temptation. 
Her person, except as a close prisoner, could not be 
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effectii'ely secured. She might escape, she might be 
carried off, or lier keepers might be corrupted. The 
foreign Courts would never cease to worry the Queen 
With requests for lier release. She might contract 
herself to some Prince who would demand her us his 
wife, and a refusal to part with lier might be construed 
into an occasion of w'ar. Being in captivity,” she 
would be increasingly commiserated ; her sufferings 
more lamented than her fault condemned.” ‘‘ The 
casualty of her death by course of nature would be 
interpreted to the worst” The Queen’s own health 
might be 'worn away’ w^ith perpetual anxiety,” and 
should she die suddenly, with the succession unpro- 
vided for, the consequences could not fail to be most 
dreadful.^ 

The argil inents, so far, pointed to the replacing 
Mary Stuart in the condition from which she had es- 
caped in her flight fl’om Lochleven, with this difference 
only, that Murray and Miirray’s party wmuld be re- 
quired to give hostages for the security of her life, and 
for her safe keeping during Elizabeth’s pleasure. 

Yet this measure, too, was not without its objections. 
If Murray died or was murdered, it was uncertain 
whether his party would be strong enough to hold hen 
She might escape as she escaped before. The Catholic 
Powers would have as many motives as ever for inter- 
ference, and she herself “ would be the bolder to prac- 
tise being then in prison, because she would think her 
life in no danger through the hostages in England.” 
There would be the same peril of her contracting a 
marriage abroad i while, should her own friends in 
Scotland gain the upper hand, she would be restored 
to the government ; the Protestant religion would be 
3^ Hoi'os iu Cecil’s hand, October, W09t Cotton B. M* 
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suppressed, and tlie two countries relapse into their 
old hostilitj. The great point was to hold her fast, 
and this could be done more easily in Englaiul than in 
Scotland. Tiie government of the young King could 
then be firmly establislied, and shoiild France or Spain 
“ attempt anything for her,” while slie was in the 
Queen of England’s hands, her Majesty miglit justly, 
if she was thereto provoked, make an end of the mat- 
ter by using extremity on lier part.’l^ 

. The reasoning on both sides was so e\mn]y balanced 
that either Cecirs mind wavered, or else his own judg- 
ment pointed one way and Elizabeth’s wishes the 
other.^ At last, however, a further suggestion pre< 
sen ted itself. The root of Elizabeth’s difiieul ties had 
been, first, her unnecessary interference to ])revent the 
Scots from trying their Queen for the murder, and, 

1 Notes in Cecil’s hand, October, 1569: Coiton MBS, ^ Callg, B. M, 

In a letter said to have been written by Leicester In 1685 there is a state- 
ment that in the autumn of 1569, in consequenee of the discovery of Mary 
Stuart’s intri^jues, ^Vthe Great Seal of England was sent down and thought 
just and meet upon the sudden for her execution.” The letter is printed 
by Mr. Tytler, History of Scotland^ V ol. VIL p. 463, and the fact is by him 
assumed to be true. The records of this year are so complete, the chang- 
ing feelings, the perplexities, the hesitation of the government are so 
copiously revealed In the loose notes of Cecil, that it is hard to understand 
how a resolution of so much magnitude eonhl have been arrived at with- 
out some definite trace of it being discoverable. The contingency of the 
Queen of Scots’ execution \vas obviously contemplated as not impossible; 
but in the absence of other evidence it is more likely either that Leicester, 
writing sixteen A^ears after, made a mistake in the date, or that an error has 
crept in through transcribers. The original of the letter, I believe, is no 
longer extant. 

2 In following Cecil’s papers there isalwaj^s great ditii cult v in distin-' 
gtiishing lus own opinions from the Queen’s. Letters in lus hand were 
often written by him meredy as Elizabeth’s secretary and against his own 
judgment. They ivere frequently accompanied by private communications 
from himself, in which he deplored resolutions which he was unable to pre- 
vent. In the present instance there are many papers all in the same hand, 
all witten within a few days ^of each other, pointing to ditforeiit concln* 
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secondly, lier want of courage in publishing the results 
of the investigation at Hampton Court. She could no 
longer do this lierself, but the public disgrace would 
be equally insured, if tbe Scots were now alhmecl to 
do what before they desired to do, if Mary Stuart w'as 
replaced in their hands, and was brought publicly to 
the bar in her own country.^ It lias been already 
mentioned that Sir H. Carey had been sent down to 
consult the Regent. This plan it is at least likely he 
was secretly instructed to propose. 

Meanwhile Cecil set himself to discover whetlier 
Norfolk’s conduct had further bearings than as yet he 
knew of. « His position was critical in the extreme. 
Half the Council — the Reactionaries, Conservatives, 
Moderates, Semi-Catholics, or by whatever name they 
maybe called — were in disgrace, Leicester, then as 
ever useless for any honourable purpose, was a dead 
weight upon his hands, and he was left alone wdth 
those who along with himself were dreaded as the ad- 
vocates of revolution — the Lord Keeper, the Earl of 
Bedford, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Francis Knollys, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler. These half-dozen men, among 
whom Bedford alone possessed pretensions to high 
"birth, had to undertake the examination of the noble- 
men who had so lately sat at the same table with them. 
The first intervie'vvs w^ere said to have been sufficiently 
stormy.^ Pembroke avowed his desire for the NorfoB 
marriage, and did not shrink in any way from the re- 

This was certainly thought of. althoupjh it does not appear among 
Cecil’s notes. Sir Henry Seville writing to him on the 4th of October says: 

The trial of the murder must needs be a safety unto the Queen, and such 
a -defacing unto the other as I think will pluck away that love that all you* 
otlier devices will not.” — DomcBtic Rolls /louse. 

^^Pasaron entre eilos muchas palabras de passion.” — Don Guerau be 
Philip, October 8 : MS. Simmcas. 
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spoiisibility of having advised it. So far as the Lords 
had acted together, they had done nothing which could 
be termed disloyalty. Cross-questioning failed to draw 
anytliiiig from them which incriminated the Queen of 
Scots, ^ and Pembroke both with success and dignity 
defended the integrity of his own intentions.^ But he 
said tliat he was contented to submit to the Queen’s 
pleasure, and it was not Cecil’s policy to press upon 
him. None better understood tlmn he liovv to build a 
bridge for men to retreat over out of a false position. 
The Bishop of Ross declared that ‘Mie had never dealt 
•with any other except such as had credit with the 
Queen.” ^ Cecil, who had not yet learned the Bishop’s 
power of lying, let the answ^er pass. To extract truth 
from Leslie required sharper handling than words. 

Conciliation, except with the two chief offenders, 
was the order of the day. Traces, though indistinct, 
had been found of the hand of Ridolfi. He was con- 
fined, rather as a guest than as a prisoner, in the house 
of Walsingham, and was desired to place in writ- 
ing as much as he knew of a Catholic conspiracy. 
But the questions put to him were insignificant and 
easily evaded. His house was searched without his 
knowledge, but he had concealed or destroyed all his 

1 “ La mayor fiier^a de la probanda tirabaa culpar la cle Escocia, a la 
qiial descargdron todos como era justo.” — Don Gueraii to Philip, October 

MS. Bimmicm. 

^ “ In those conferences tlud I have been at of the Queen of Scots’ mar- 
riage it is not unknown to you, my Lord of Leicester aild Mr. Secretary, to 
whose knowledge in this behalf I appeal, with what eaniestnesw I have 
always protested with my life, lauds, body, and goods, the maintenance of 
God’s true religion now established by her j^Iajesty, and the conservation 
of her Majesty’s person, quiet, estate, and dignity against all the attempts 
^ yea, or motioners, of the contrary.” —Pembroke to the Council, October, 

wm. 

^ Examination of the Bishop of Boss, October 10: Burghley Pai>€,rs^ 
Voht . 
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important papers; and so little suspicion had the 
Queen of the nature of the person that she had in her 
hand, that when he was X'el eased from arrest, she con- 
sulted him about the Spanish quarrel, and ^‘desired 
his secret opinion as to the best m,eans of accommo- 
dating her differences with Philip d 

Against Norfolk the Queen -was still violently angry. 
Although she had no proof that he had meditated trea- 
son, she felt instinctively that she could not trust him. 
He wrote repeatedly to Ixer, insisting upon his loyalty, 
and taking God to witness he never thought to do 
anything that might be disagreeable to her good pleas- 
ure:’’ but fine phrases of this kind had lost their 
power ; Ceeirs plan of rendering him harmless by 
providing him with another Duchess wms seriously 
contemplated ; and it was intimated to him, that at all 
events he w'ould not leave the Tower till he had given 
a promise in writing to tliink no more of the Queen of 
Scots. 

The Duke’s friends in the Council had abandoned 
their project sincerely. The Duke himself had no in- 
tention whatever of abandoning it. The great Catho- 
lic party was still entire. The mine which they had 
dug was still loaded, and the hope of foreign assistance 
as strong as ever. The Duke still expected that he 
’would reap the fruit of all this, and least of all would 
he part with his hope of Mary Stuart. But he desired 
to recover his liberty. Lies cost Noidblk iiothmg. 
He was ready to say whatever would answer his pur- 
pose. He feai'ed only that if he gave the Queen the 
promise which she demanded from him, Mary Stuart 
herself nught take him at his word, or the Bisliop of 

1 Leicester aud Cecil to Walsingham, October 7, October 19 October ^’, 
Bomtiik MBS. 
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Ross perhaps, in irritation at liis apostasj, might tell 
secrets which wonld be dangerous to him if revealed. 
He drew lip therefore, in the most complete form, the 
required renunciation ; he gave emphasis to his pro- 
fessions by the most elaborate asseverations of good 
faith ; and while he sent the original of this document 
to Elizabeth, he forwarded a copy of it to the Bishop 
of Boss, desiring him to tell his mistress, that he had 
yielded only in order to escape from the ToTver, and 
that he had no intention of observing an engagement 
■wliicli had been extorted from him by violence.^ 

Could Norfolk liave known tlie su}:>reme w'illingness 
with wdiich Mary Stuart had been ready to throw him 
over, should it suit her convenience to do so, he would 
have been less ready to lie for her. His late imbecil- 
ity had not raised him in her good opinion ; but as he 
might still be useful, she flattered him into the contin- 
nance of his folly ; and both he and she, while they 
besieged Elizabeth with protestations of their honesty, 
fed in secret upon visions of coming triumph when 
Alva’s legions would land at Harwich or in Scotland, 
and every Catholic in the island would spring into the 
field to join them. 

But if either these hopes were to be realized or tbeir 
professions successfully maintained, it was necessary to 
prevent the Northern Counties from exploding into 

1 “ One great fault I committed. 'tVhen I sliould send in my subniission 
to her Majesty, thinking that it would not long be kept close but go abroad, 
fearing that if it should come to the Bishop’s ears ho would in a rage 
accuse me of my writings, — to prevent the same I sent the copy of it to 
him, to see, before I sent it to her Majesty, saying that necessity drove me 
to slgnif^’'thi8 or else I was like to lie here while I lived; and therefore I 
desired him that he would not mislike tlmreof, and that he rvonld also write 
to the Queen of Scots in that behalf that I did it of necessity aiid net 
willingly, I, trusting in worldly policy, have sped like a mired horse ^ — 
the further he pliingeth the further he is mired,” - Confession of the Duke 
irf Norfolk : MSB. Mar^ Qiiecn of Scots, 
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premature rebellion ; and this might prove less easy 
than Norfolk wished. For years past — - from the day 
of her return from France to Holy rood ~ Mary Stuart 
had been in correspondence with the gentlemen of 
rorkshire and Northumberland. The death of Darn- 
ley had cooled their passion for her, but when she 
came to England she soon enchanted ” them again 
“ by her flexible wdt and sugared eloquence.” ^ Be- 
fore Sir Francis Knollys cut short her lev&s at Car- 
lisle, they had listened in hundreds to her own tale of 
her wrongs, and besides their religion and political 
predilections for lier, they had heeu set on fire wdth a 
chivalrous enthusiasm for the lovely lady who was in 
the hands of the magicians. 

When she was removed fi'om Carlisle to Bolton, the 
gates of Scrope’s castle were usually thrown open to 
the neighbourhood, and the eager knights-errant had 
free access to her presence. When at times she was 
thought likel)^ to attempt an escape and ’ the guards 
were set upon the alert, loyalty, like love, still found 
means to penetrate the cliarmed circle. Eveiy high- 
spirited young gentleman, whose generosity was 
stronger than his intelligence, had contrived in some 
way to catch a glance from her eyes and to hear some 
soft words from her lips, and from that moment be- 
came her slave, body and soul. 

Conspicuous among these youths were the Nortons, 
of whom the reader has heard as the intending assas- 
sins of the Earl of Murray. 

The father, Richard Norton, was past middle life at 
the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace. It may be as- 
sumed with confidence that he was one of the thirty 
thousand troopers who followed Robert Aske Irom 

1 Notes in Cecil’s imnd^ October B: Cotton Calig. {X 1. 
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Pomfret to Doncaster belnncl tlie banner of the Five 
Wounds of Christ Now in his old age, he was still 
true to the cause. He had been letV like a great 
many others unmolested in the profession and practice 
of his fiiith ; and he had bred up ele ven stout sons and 
eight daughters, all like himself devoted children of 
Holy Church. One of these, Chrisfcofer, had been 
among the first to enroll himself a knight of Mary 
Stuart. His religion had taught him to combino sub- 
tlety With courage ; and through carelessness, or 
treachery, or his own address, he had been admitted 
into Lord Scrope’s guard at Bolton Castle. There he 
was at hand to assist his lady’s escape, should escape 
prove possible ; there he was able to receive messages 
or carry them; there, to throw the castellan oif his 
guard, he pretended to flirt with her attendants, and 
twice at least by his own confession, closely as the 
prisoner was watched, he contrived to hold private 
communications with her. 

The scenes which he describes throw sudden and 
vivid light upon the details of Maiy Stuart’s confine- 
ment. The rooms occupied by her opened out of the 
great hall. An antechamber and an apartment be« 
yond it were given up to her servants. Her own bed- 
room, the third of the series, was at the farther ex- 
tremity. A plan had been formed to carry her off. 
Lad}^ Livingstone was to affect to be in love with young 
Norton, and had pretended to promise him a secret in- 
terview in the twilight outside the moat. Tlie Queen 
•was to personate the lady, and she and the cavalier 
were to fly together. It was necessary that Norton 
should see Mary Stuart to direct her wliat she was to 
do. He was on duty in the hall. “ By a preconcerted 
wrangement, a page in the anteroom took liberties 
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with one of the maids. There was much screaming, 
tittering, and confusion. Norton rushed in to keep 
the peace, and, sheltered by the hubbub, contrived to 
pass through and to say what he desired. The 
scheme, like a hundred others, came to nothing ; but 
as one web was ravelled out, a second was instantly 
spun. Another time Mary Stuart liad something to 
say to Norton ; and this scene — so distinct is the pict- 
ure — may be told in liis own words : — - 

** One day wlien the Queeti of Scots, in winter,^ had 
been sitting at the window-side knitting of a work, and 
after the board was covered, she rose and went to the 
fire-side, and, making haste to have the work finished, 
would not lay it away, but worked of it the time she 
was warming of herself. She looked for one of her 
seiwants, which indeed were all gone to fetch up her 
meat, and, seeing none of her own folk there, called 
me to hold her work, Vlio was looking at my Lord 
Scrope and Sir Francis KnoIIys playing of chess. I 
w^ent, thinking I had deserved no blame, and that it 
should not have become me to have refused to do it, 
my Lady Scrope standing there, and many gentlem^i 
in the chamber, tliat saw she spake not to me. I 
think Sir Francis saw not nor heard when she called 
of me. But when he had played his mate, he, seeirig 
me standing by the Queen holding of her work, called 
my captain to him and asked liim if 1 watched. He 
answered sometimes. Then he gave him command- 
ment that I should watch no more, and said the Queen 
would make me a fool.” ^ 

How full of life is tlie description ! Tlie castle hall, 

1 1508-09. 

* Coufession of Christofer Korton, April, 1570; UBB Domestic ^ ltdU 
M<mc. ■ ■ ' . ■ ' 
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fee winter daj, tlie servants bringing up the dinner, 
the game at chess, and Maimounay with her soft eyes 
and skeins of worsted, binding the liands and heart of 
her captive knight. Two years later the poor youth 
was under the knife of the executioner at Tyburh. 

And such as Norton was, were a thousand more 
who hung about Bolton, Wingfield, Tutbury, wher- 
ever Mary Stuart was confined, lying in wait for a 
glimpse of her as she passed huuthig, surrounded by 
her guards, or watching at night among the rocks and 
bushes ft)r the late light of the taper which flickered in 
her chamber windows.^ 

And now all these youths, through the summer ol 
1669, had been fed with the hope that their day was 
coming, when either the noblemen of England united 
in Council would force the Queen to set her captive 
free, or they themselves, her glorious band of deliver- 
ers, were to burst the walls of this prison and bear 
her away in triumph. The adhesion of the Duke of 
Norfolk to their party, coupled with some uncertainty 
among themselves, had modified their original pro- 
gramme. The Duke having a large party among the 
Protestants,^ they intended to say nothing about reliw- 
ion till they had used their help and could afford To 
show their colours. The pretext for the rising was to 
be the liberation of Mary Stuart, the establishment of 
the succession in her faVour, and the removal of evil 
councillors about the Queen.® Tlie signal for rebellion 
was to be the withdrawal of the Duke of Norfolk from 
the Court. The Earls of Westmoreland and North- 

1 One of Mary Stuart’s peculiarities — a remarkable one in those timeg 
— was that she seldom went to bed till one or two in the moniing-. 

3 “ Car infinis Protestants sont pour le Bnc.” — La Mothe to the King 
October 8. 

® Confession of the Earl of Kortlmmberldnd ; Border 
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umberland and Leonard Daores were tlieii to take the 
field,, while Norfolk, Arandel, Montague, Lnnoilej, and 
the rest of the confederates were to raise the East 
and the South.L Gonfideut in their own strength, 
confident in the seeming union of three quarters of 
the nobilitj, confident in tlie provisions which the 
Spanish Ambassador had made in Alva’s name and 
which Alva intended to observe so far as he might 
find expedient, they believed that they had but to 
show themselves in arms, for all opposition to go down 
before them. 

The wdiole scheme liad been thrown into confusion 
by the irresolution of Norfolk^ Leonard Dacres, 
Westmoreland, old Norton, and a number of gentle- 
men, were collected at Lord Northumberland’s house, 
at Topcliff, waiting for news from London. The Duke, 
in the short fit of courage which returned to him at 
Keninghall, had sent to Northumberland to say “ that 
lie would stand and abide the venture and not go up 
to the Queen.” ^ They were expecting every moment 
to hear that the Eastern Counties had risen, when one 
midnight, at the end of September, they were roused 
out of their sleep to be told that a messenger had 
come. It was a servant of Norfolk’s. He would not 
come to the house^ but was waiting “ a flight shot from 
the park walk” Westmoreland went out to him and 
came back presently to say that the Duke, for the 
brotherly love they bore him, begged them not to stir 
or he would be in clanger of losing his head.” 

The preparations for the rising were so complete 
that there was scarcely a hope that their intentions 
could be concealed. Dacres and Northumberland, 

, 1 CJonfession of Thomas Bishop, May 10, 1570: MBS, Eaijield 

* Confession of the Bari of Northumberland: Btrrder, 
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seeing small hopes of success, were desirous to put 
oiBF the matter,” but many of tlie gentlemen being 
“hot and earnest,” cursed tlie Duke and their un- 
lucky connexion with him, and, careless wdiether ha 
lived or died, “ resolved to stir notwithstanding.” The 
Loxxls were obliged to seem to yield. As Uoifolk 
had tunied cow^ard, they no longer tied by other 
considerations: they could now change their cry; and 
when Westmoreland enquired what “ the quarrel was 
to be?” there was a general shout, “ For religion/’ 
Lord Westmoreland made an objection curiously 
characteristic of the times. 

“ Those,” he said, “ that seem to take that quarrel 
in other countries are counted as rebels, and I will 
never blot my name, which has been preserved thus 
long without staining.” ^ “A scruple ” rose, “ whether 
by God’s law they might w^age battle against an 
anointed Prince, until he or she was lawfully excom- 
municated by the Head of the Church.” 

Three priests were present, to whom the question 
was referred. One, a Doctor Morton, by whom 
Northumberland bad been reconciled two years be- 
fore, said that, as the Queen had refused to receive 
the Pope’s Nuntioj she was excommunicated then and 
there by her own act. The other two thought direct 
rebellion unlawful “ until the sentence had been 
• orderly published within the realm.” ^ 

The Earls might have been pardoned for not antici- 
pating the weakness of Norfolk ; they were inexcus- 
able in not having discovered beforehand the condition 
of Catholic opinion on a point so vital. The party 
broke up with this new element of disunion among 

i Confession of the Eai*l of Hortiuimberlaad: MSB, .Borcfer. 
i Ibid. 
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them. They agreed that at least for the present they 
must remain quiet ; and ISTorthumberland sent Sir Os- 
wald Wilkinson to the Spanish Ambassador to ascer- 
tain more certainly what they were to look for from 
Flanders.^ So October passed away, bringing with 
it, unfortunately, a fresh defeat of the Huguenots at 
Moncoutour to excite the Catholics, while at the same 
time an unexpected commission of an alarming kind 
came over from Brussels. The Spanish Alnbassador 
had been released from restraint, and Elizabeth had 
given him to understand that if some person was sent 
to her with powers direct fron\ the King of Spain, she 
would tr(3at for the restoration of the money. Such a 
person was now announced to be coming, bearing, as 
she desired, a commission from Philip ; but the minis- 
ter selected for the mission was the ablest officer in the 
Duke of Alva’s array, Chapin Vitelli, Marquis of 
Chetona. Why a soldier had been chosen for a diplo- 
matic embassy was a mystery which misled alike the 
Court and the Catholics. In reality the Duke of 
Alva, finding a large responsibility thrown upon liim 
by Philip, and ignorant how far he could depend upon 
the representations of Don Guerau and liis friends, de- 
sired to have some professional opinion on the relative 
strength of the Queen and the Catholics. Chapin was 
sent over to negotiate' — should negotiation prove pos- 
sible — with all sincerity. If any disturbance broke 
out, he was to avail himself of it to obtain better 
for his master ; but he was not intended to take part 
actively under any circumstances, and was merely to 
use his eyes in case ulterior measures should be event- 
ually necessary.^ The heated imagination of the 

1 CoiiJfieijssion of Oswald Wilkinson : Murdin. 

* Tbftt hopes held out by Don Guerau to the Catholics were not 
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Catholics^ however, saw in him the hei^ald of the 
coming army of liberation. The news spread over 
the kingdom, and the fire which was beginning to 
smoulder shot again into a blaze. The impression 
was confirmed by the great anxiety of the Court, 
Sixty gentlemen who attended Chapin from Flan- 
ders were detained at Dover,, and he was allowed to 
take on with him no more than five attendants ; ^ 
while owing to the suspension of the more moderate 
element in the Council, a step was taken which, 
though often threatened, had been hitherto delayed 
by the influence of Pembroke and Arundel. The Act 
of Uniformity was at last to be enforced, and every 
magistrate in the kingdom was to be required to sul>- 
scribe to an obligation to maintain the law% and him- 
self to set an example of obedience by attendance at 
clmrch.2 

yet to be fulfilled is perfectly clear from a letter written by Philip during 
the autumn. Speaking of the proposed insun’ection and the overtures of 
the Catholics to Bon Guerau, Philip says r 

“ Ho so puede ni debe tratar dello hasta ver al fin que tiene la negociation 
que se trae sobre restitucion de lo arestado, que si sucede como se pretende, 
por mi parte no se dejara de levantar adelante la antigua amistad que mis 
pasados y yo habemos tenido con esa corona: pero no se haciendo asi, ya 
entonces seria meaester tomar otro camino, y para tal caso es muj conven- 
iente que vos me vais siempre avisando como lo haceis,” 

Philip was Just then troubled with an insurrection of the Moors, and 
having Flanders on his hands also, was most unwilling to add to his embar- 
rassments. The English Catholics might rebel if they pleased. If they 
could overthrow Elizabeth without assistance from himself, he would he 
•^eiy well satisfied, and if vague promises held out in his name encouraged 
'diem to rebel, the insurrection would at least incline Elizabeth to come to 
..»rms with Spain. 

1 La Mothe to the King, October 8. 

2 jforiu to be subscribed by all magistrates- Addressed to the Lord 
»Ieeper, 

“ Out humble duties remembered to your Lordship. This is to signity 
that we sThosc names are by ourselves underwritten do aclcnowdedgc that 
it is out bounden duty to observe the contents of the Act of Parliament 
entitled .ict for the Uniformity of Common Prayer and Service in tiwi 
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The ecclesiastical arrangements everywhere were in 
extreme confusion ; and the principles of Anglicanism 
had been worked with extreme looseness.^ 

Church and the Administration of the Sacraments, And for observation 
of the same law w^e do hereby formally promise that every one of us and 
our families will and shall repair and resort at all times convenient to our 
parish church, or upon reasonable impediment, to other chapels or places 
for the same commnn prayer, and there shall devoutly and duly hear and 
take part of the same common prayer and all other divine service, and 
shall also receive the Holy Sacrament from time to time according to the 
terms of the said Act of Parliament, Neither sliall any of us that have 
subscribed do or say or assert, or sufier anything to be done or said by our 
procurement or allowance, in contempt, lack, or rejiroof of any part of 
religion established bv the foresaid Act.” — MSS. Dmiesiia^ November, 
1569 . , . /; . . ■ ■ , , . 

1 In connexion %vith the bond of the magistrates, reports were sent in of 
the condition of ditlVrent dioceses. The following account of the diocese 
of Chichester may perhaps he an illustration of the state of the rest of the 
country. Sussex being a southern county was one of those where the Ref- 
ormation was supposed to have made most progress. 

Disorders in the Diocese of Chidiester, De.ce7iiberylb(i9. 

“In many churches they have no sermons, not one in seven years, and 
some not one in twelve years, as the parishes have declared to the preachers 
that lately came thither to preach. Few’ churches have their quarter ser 
mens according to the Queen ^Majesty’s injunctions. 

“ In Boxgrave is a very fair church, and therein is neither parson, vim, 
nor curate, but a sorry reader. 

“ In the Deanery of Sledhurst there are some beneficed men which did 
preach in Queen Hilary’s days, and now do not nor will not, and yet keep 
■their livings. ■ 

“ Others be fostered in gentlemen’s houses, and some betwixt Sussex 
and Hampshire, and are hinderers of true religion and do not minister. 
Others come not at their parish church nor receive tlie Holy Communion 
at Easter; but at that time get them <mt of the country until that feast be 
passed and return not again until then. 

“ They have many books that were made beyond the seas and they have 
them there wn'th the first ; for exhibitioners soeth out of that shire and dio- 
cese unto them beyond the seas. As to lilr, Stapleton, who, being excom- 
municated by the Bishop, did fly and avoid the realm, these men have his 
goods and send him money for them, 

“ In the church of Arundel certain altars do stand yet still to the otFence 

the godly wdilch murmur and speak much against the same. 

“They have yet in the diocese in many places thereof images hidden and 
o&«r Popish ornaments, ready to set up the mass again within 21 h<aim* 
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The bishops, who were sure of Elizabeth’s c<mnte- 
naiice in persecuting Puritans, could not trust to be sup- 
ported if they meddled with the other side ; and it was 
not till her present alarm that the Queen was roused 
to a conviction that she could no longer halt safely 
between two opinions* 

In the neiglibourhood of London the Commission 
was not ill received, A few magistrates here and 
there hesitated at the bond from ‘‘ scrupulosity of con- 
science,” but all were ready to give securities for their 
allegiance, and to renew their oaths to the Queen as 
their lawful sovereign.” 

The experiment was far more critical in the North- 
ern Counties, where the mere rumour of the intention 
was so much fresh fuel on the fire. There, in their 
unanimity of opposition, the people %vere unconscious 
of the strength of Protestantism elsewhere, and they 
despised as well as hated it. 

Doctor Morton, after the breaking up of the assem- 
bly at Topeliff, tiuvelled rapidly about the country to 
ascertain the general feeling on the difficulty which 

•warning, as in tlie town of Battle and in the parisli of Lin-defield, where 
they he yet veiy blind and superstitious. r 

“ In the town of Battle, where a preacher doth come and speak an3dhiiig 
against the Pope’s doctrine, they will not abide, but get them out of the 
church. 

“ In many places they keep yet their chalices, looking to have mass again, 
whereas they were commanded to turn them into communion cups after out 
fashion, keeping yet weight for -weight. Some parishCvS feign that theiT 
chalices wore stolen awaj", and therefore they ministered in glasses and 
profane goblets. 

“ In many places the people cannot yet say their commandments, and in 
some not the articles of their belief. 

“ In die cathedral church of Chichester there he ver^’' few preachers resi- 
dent— of thirty-one prebendaries scarcely four or five. 

“ Few of the aldermen of Chichester be of a good religion, but are ve* 
hemently suspected to favour the Pope’s doctrine; and yet they be justicea 
of MBS. JOomesilCj Hdls Ifome. 

VOL. IX. 3$ 
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had risen. He bad been, or professed to have been, 
in other parts of the island as well, and to have learnt 
the universal sentiments of the English nation. On 
his return old Norton and many others again repaired 
to the Earl of Northumberland, They had gone so 
far, they said, that they could not go back, and they 
must either rise or fly the realm*” “ It would be a 
great discredit to leave off so godly an enterprise ; all 
England was looking to see what they would do, and 
would assist when the first blow was struck.” ^ Morton 
followed to the same purpose. As to the excommuni- 
cation, he said they ought rather to prevent it than 
wait for it: unless the government was changed the 
Pope would proceed with the censures, and then not: 
only their souls would be in dangei', but the indepen- 
dence of England might be lost also.^ He implored 

1 Northumberland’e confesBion : Bm-dtr MBB. 

2 “ Doctor Morton said that the Christian prinGes, through the Pope’s 
persuasion, would seek to suhvert us if we did not seek to reform it with- 
in ourselves; aflirmiijg that he had travelled through the most part of 
England, and did find the most part of the common people much inclined 
thereto if so be that any one would begin to take the enterprise in hand.” 
Francis Norton to Leicester and Cecil: Flmulen MSS,, Molls House* 

With the laudable desire of simplifying the study of the MSS* In the 
Record Office, the keepers have divided them into groups according to the 
country to which they are supposed to refer. In illuatration of the utility 
of this arrangement, the student of the history of the Northern Rebellion 
must look first in the collection called the Border Papers, because the action 
lay chiefly in Yorkshire and Northumberland. When the movement surges 
across the Tweed the traces in the Border Papers are lost, and he must 
turn to the series for Scotland. To fill out his picture he must refer to a 
ftcparate collection, supposed to be devoted to the Queen of Scots, For the 
opinions so supremely im{)m’tant of the English ministers he must look to 
their cojrespondence under the head of Irelaml, Germany, France, or 
Italy. The confessions of the important prisoners are in the Domestic 
Papers, because they were tried in London; and the account of the same 
scenes given for instance by Francis Norton is to be found in tie Flanders 
Papers, because he escaped to the Duke of Alva. The genera! result has 
jheen hitherto hopeless confusion; the classification however is now to some 
extent rectified in the calendars of the Master of the Rolls. 
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then to delay longer^ but to take arms at once for 
their country, their Saviour, and their cluirch. The 
Duke of Norfolk had failed them, but they were happy 
in the loss of his support. With Norfolk for an ally 
they could have risen only for the settlement of the 
successioa ; they could now touch the heart of every 
Christian Englishoian by declaring themselves the de- 
fenders of the ancient feith.^ 

The priest's eloquence was not |entirely successful* 
The temper of the south of England was known only 

upon conjectures,” Northumberland wrote to various 
friends, hut “was answered witli such coldness as 
inisliked him.” ^ In the autumn fairs in Yorkshire, 
men formed and gathered in knots and groups, and 
the air was full of uneasy “ expectations of change,” 
Still nothing was doiie* Lord Derby, among others, 
was ominously silent, which, as Northumberland said, 
“ greatly discouraged him.” The Queen of Scots and 
Don Guerau equally recommended quiet. 

Meanwhile Lord Sussex, who was established at 
York as President of the Council, was anxiously watch- 
ing the condition of the Northeni districts. As a 
friend of Norfolk, Sussex had been counted upon by 
the Confederates as likely to be favourable to them. 
In their altered position they were less able to tell what 
to expect from him. At the beginning of October he 
invited the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land to York, to give him the benefit of their advice. 
Wishing to feel his temper they immediately com- 

1 “ Ouriirst purpose was the establishment of the succession. Since the 
apprehension of the Duke of Norfolk the setting? up of religion, meaning 
Papistn", is our purpose.” — Declaratkn of George Tongue, Novembers.* 
Bof'defMSS. 

s Northumberland's confession : JiR Ibid, 
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plied and they found at once that he had not tlie 
slightest disposition towards disloyalty. The Norfolk 
marriage was talked over. They both assured him 
‘‘ that they would never stand to any matters that 
should be to her Majesty’s displeasure or against her 
surety ; and Sussex believed them and allowed them 
to return to their houses. Reports reached him after- 
wards that they had 'taken arms^ and that the country 
was up 5 but he ascertained that their stables were 
more tlian usually empty, that thei^e were no signs of 
preparation in their establishments, and that at least 
for the present no danger was to be apprehended. He 
had a narrow escape of falling a victim to his confi- 
dence. Assured of the popular feeling on their side, 
the Earls believed that if they could seize York and 
make themselves masters of the local government, Lord 
Derby and the other waverers would no longer hesitate 
to join them. It was proposed that Northumberland 
with a few hundred horse should make a sudden dart 
upon the city some Sunday morning, lie concealed in 
the woods till the bell “ left knolling for sermon,” and 
then ride in, stop the doors of the cathedral, and take 
President and Council pi'isoners. “ Treason,” how- 
ever, had a terrible sound to an English nobleman. 
They reflected that the thing might cause blood- 
shed^” and so ‘‘ passed it over ; ” ^ waiting till circum- 
stances came to their assistance and decided their 
course for them. 

Their names %vere often mentioned in the examina- 
tions which followed on Norfolk’s arrest ; and it .'rame 
out that they had been in correspondence witli Don 

^ Sussex to Sir George Bowes, October 9 : Mermriats of hm 9 

1569. 

^ Sussex to the Queen, October 30 ; Bonier MSS. 

* Northumberland’s confession: ibTS. Ibid. 
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Guerau. The Queen required their presence in Lon* 
don, and though Sussex doubted the prudence of send- 
ing for them till the winter was further advanced, 
Elizabeth was peremptory, and insisted that they 
should come to her without delay. 

The two noblemen whose names were to acquire a 
brief distinction were by position and family the heredi- 
tary leaders of the North — it may be said the heredi- 
tary chiefs of English revolution. Northumberland 
was the descendant of the great Earl wlio had given 
the throne to the House of Lancaster, His father. Sir 
Thomas Percy, had been attainted and executed after 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, but the confiscated estates 
were restored to the old house by Queen Mary, and 
the young Earl had come back to his inheritance 
amidst the passionate enthusiasm of a people to whom 
the Percies had been more than their sovereign. 

The Earl of Westmoreland was the head of the great 
House of Neville, from a younger branch of wliich had 
sprung Warwick the King-maker. He was the gi'eat- 
grandson of Stafford Duke of Buckingham, He had 
married a sister of the Duke of Norfolk, No shield in 
England showed prouder quarterings, and no family 
had played a grander* part in the feudal era of Eng- 
land,. 

Had the personal character of either earl been equal 
to tbeir lineage, they too might have changed a dy- 
nasty, and it was with no unreasonable misgivings that 
xSussex prepared to obey his mistress’s commands. 
There was not a single nobleman in the North on 
whom he felt that he could rely. The Earl of Cum- 
berland was a crazed man,” and his tenants were 
under the leadership of Leonard Dacres, wlio Ijad 
married his sister. The Earl of Derby, though said 
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to be soft/’ was a Catholic at heart, and “ the five 
lords” were generallj spoken of as likely, if not 
certain, to support each other. 

The Queen’s orders found the Earls at Raby. 

Westmoreland at once refused to obey. 

November, «i jv i • r ^ i t * 

“Evil rumours, he said, “ had been spread 
abroad about him and carried to the Court. He did not 
care to trust himself away from his friends ; ” i and as 
an intimation that he did not intend to be taken with- 
out resistance/he reviewed his retainers under anns.^ 
Northumberland varied his answer by saying that he 
was busy and for the present could not comply, but he 
returned to Topelift' determined not to rise,” and 
meaning, or believing that he meant, to go up to Lon- 
don ill the winter.^ ' 

Sir George Bowes, however, sent word to Sussex 
that mischief was gathering ; and Sussex, terrified at 
his own weakness, wrote to Elizabeth to say that, 
although he would do his part ” if she required him 
to take the Earls prisoners, he recommended her to 
overlook their disobedience, and call them home to 
her favour. ” ^ He was disinclined to Cecil and CeciFs 
policy. He preferred the old order of things to the 
new. Like the rest of the old Peers, he was in favour 
of the Queen of Scots’ succession ; and without a dis- 
loyal thought, he sympathised, to some extent at least, 
with the Earls’ dissatisfaction. 

To compose matters if possible before receiving fur* 
ther positive directions, he sent his secretary to Top- 
cliff to persuade Northumberland to go to the Queen 

1 Sussex to the Queen, Novemher S 

* IS'ovember 6. 

s Confession of Thrmas Bishop: MSS. Batj^eld. 

Sussex to the Queen, November 8; Sussex to Cecil, same date: MSB^ 
Bord&r* 
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at once. Northumberland answered that he had not 
been well used,” made many objectioUvSy But in the 
end ” seemed to yield, and promised to prepare for his 
jourDey. It appeared, iunyever, that Gatholic hopes 
and Catholic fanaticism had been stirred too deepl3^ 
There was a natural fear that the Queen had dis- 
covered the whole plot, and the Countess Anne ^ was 
made of harder stuff than her husband. The secretary 
was detained at Topeliff for some hours while his 
horses were resting ; at midnight ^ a message came to 
bid him haste away or it would be the worse for him ; 
while a servant, who bad come j)roba])]y no lartlier 
than from the Countesses apartment, woke Northnm'- 
herland from his first sleep with the news that, 
‘^within an hour Sir Oswald WoLstrop would be upon 
him to carry him muffled to Elizabeth.” The Earl 
sprang from his bed, ordered liis horses to be saddled, 
the bridge over the Swale to be broken, and the church 
bells to be rung backwards. The jangled sound broke 
on the ears of Sussex’s emissary as he rode out of the 
town. His guide, when he asked %v])at it meant, 

sighed^ and answered, he was afraid it was to raise 
the country.” ^ 

The cry was out that ‘^Hhe Pope had summoned 
England once ; he was about to summon it again, and 
then it would be lawful to rise against the Queen, for 
the Pope was head of the Church.” ^ By the morning 
bodies of armed men were seen streaming from all 
points upon the road to Raby. Northumberland him- 
eelf, old Norton and his sons, Captain Reed, who had 

1 Daughter of Somerset Earl of Worcester and niece of Lord Montagus 

2 November 0. 

8 giissex to the Queen, MSB, Border^ 

4 Evans to the Council, November 8: MB, Ibid. 
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commanded the Bolton guard, with twenty of his liar- 
quebussmen, Markiiifield, Swinbmm, and a hundred 
other gentlemen, made their way to the Earl of West- 
moreland. The country was covered with flying peas- 
ants, driving their cattle before them for fear of plun- 
der, and with scattered bands of insurgents who were 
seeking for arms. Irresolute still, Northumberland 
had meant to go first to Alnwick whatever else might 
follow. Before he left Topcliff he addressed a few 
wxak words to Elizabeth, “protesting that he never 
intended any disloyal act towards her ; ’’ begging her 
of her mercy to take compassion of his miserable state 
and condition,” to listen to no false reports of him, and 
“ to send him some comfort, that he might repair to 
her presence.” ^ But he was drawn with the rest to 
Raby, where he and they were to decide whether they 
would fight, or fly, or submit. There, two days after, 
at a general council, the question was once more dis- 
cussed. They were all uncertain ; the Nortons weie 
divided among themselves, Northumberland and S win- 
burn were inclining to make for Flanders, and there 
was no resolution anywhere. They had all but broken 
up, and “departed, every man to provide for himself,” 
when Lady Westmoreland, Lord Surrey’s daughter, 
threw herself among them, “ weeping bitterly,” and 
crying “ that they and their country were shamed for 
ever, and that they would seek holes to creep into.” 
The lady’s courage put spirit into the men. There 
was still one more chance : while they w^ere debating, 
a pursuivant came from Sussex requiring the Earls, for 
the last time, to return to theii* allegiance. If they 
were falsely accused to the Queen, Sussex said , that 

1 Nortliumberiand to the Queen^ November 13 (sic): Border MSH 
The date is obviously wrong* The Earl lel't TopcliiT on the 10th. 
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their friends would stand by them. If they had 
slipped, their friends would intercede for them.’*^ 
But it was now too late. Nt)rthumberland proposed to 
go on to Alnwick, raise his people there, and join the 
others on the Tyne ; but the Nortons and the other 
gentlemen would not alio\v him to leave them. The 
pursuivant was detained till he could carryback a 
fuller answer than could be expressed in words ; and 
at four o’clock the following afternoon, Sunday, the 
14th of November, as the twilight was darkening, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, Sir Cliristofer and 
Sir Cuthbert Neville, and old Richard Norton entered 
the city of Durham, With sixty followers armed to 
the teeth behind them, they strode into the cathedral ; 
Norton, with a massive gold crucifix hanging from his 
neck, and carrying the old banner of the Pilgrimage, 
the cross and streamers and the five wounds. They 
overthrew the communion board ; ” they tore the 
English bible and prajerbook to pieces, tlie ancient 
altar was taken from a rubbish heap where it had been 
thrown, and solemnly replaced, and the holy water 
vessel was restored at the west door ; and then, amidst 
tears, embraces, prayers, and tlianksgivings, the organ 
pealed out, the candles and torches were lighted, and 
mass was said once more in the long-desecrated aisles. 

Tell your master wdiat you have seen,” Northum- 
berland said to the messenger, when it was over, 
‘‘ Bid him use no further persuasions ; our lives are in 
danger, and if we are to lose them, we will lose them 
in the field.” 2 

The first step once ventured there was no more hesi- 
tation. On Monday morning they moved south, tc 

1 Sussex to the Earls, Kovember 13 : M tmoHah of the RebeUim* 

3 Sussex to Elizabeth, ISToyeinber 15: MSS. Border. 
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Darlington, gathering force like a snowball, and with 
herakFs voice and written proclamation, at cross road 
and village green, in town hall and pulpit, they made 
known their intentions to the world, and appealed to 
the religious conscience of the people* They in- 
tended no hurt to the Queen’s Majesty nor her good 
subjects,” they said ; ‘‘ but inasmuch as tiie order of 
things in the Church and matters of religion were set 
forth and used contrary to the ancient and Catholic 
faith, their pux'pose was to reduce all the said causes 
of religion to the ancient custom and usage, and 
therein they desired all good people to take their 
part,” ^ Sussex could do nothing to arrest the move- 
ment. He sent out a Commission to assemble the 

force of the shire ; ” hut if it came together he 
feared that it would be more likely to go over to the 
rebels than light for the Queen ; could he trust the 
levies otherwise, he had no money to pay them with ; 
and Yorkshiremen, as Sir George Bowes had to warn 
him, would never serve without wages,” ^ Slow, per- 

1 Proclamation of the Earls, November 15: Memorials of ihe ReheU 
lion. The fonn was afterwards slightly varied, running thus: — 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the Queen’s true aiid 
faithful subjects, to all the same of the old Koman Catholic faith. Know 
ye that we with many others well disposed, as well of the nobility as others, 
have promised our faith to the furtlieraiice of this sure good meaning. 
Forasmuch as divers disordered and ill-disposed persons about the Queen’s 
Majesty have by their crafty and subtle dealing, to advance themselves, 
overthrown in the realm the true and Catliolic religion, and by the same 
nbuseth the Queen, dislionoureth the realm, and now lastly seeketh to pro- 
cure the destruction of the nobility: We, therefore, have gathered ourselves 
together to resist force by force, and rather by the help of God and of you 
good people, to reduce these things arni.ss, with the restoring of all ancient 
customs and liberties to God and this noble Realm. And lastly, if wo 
shall not do it ourselves, we might he reformed by strangers, to the great 
hazard of the state of tljis our country, wdiercmito we are all bound. God 
iiave the Queen.” — Proclamation of the Earls, November 19: MSS 
BmUn : 

3 Bowes to Sussex, November XT. 
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plexedv irresolute, the same at York as he had been si:x 
years before in hhs unlucky command in Ireland, Sus- 
sex could see nothing but the uselessness of resistance, 
and recommended Elizabeth to come to terms, if pos- 
sible, with the insurgent leaders. “ If the rebels pi'e- 
pare to fight,” he wrote, they will make religion their 
ground ; and what force they may have in that cause, 
and how faintly the most part of the country that go 
with me will figlit against that cause, and what treason 
may be wrought amongst mine own force for that 
cause, I know not. But truly, and upon my duty to 
your Majesty, I have great cause to doubt much of 
every of them, and so I do indeed. Your Majesty 
must consider whether it shall be greater surety for 
you to pardon these Earls their part taken and their 
offences past, to call them to attend at your Court, 
where you may be sure from any practice, anti this 
winter to purge this country and the other parts of the 
realm of the ill affected i and so to avoid the danger 
of foreign aid and make all sure at home ; or else to 
hazard battle against desperate men, with soldiers that 
fight against their conscience. 

‘^‘^ If it come to the fight, either God shall give you 
the victory, or if any man will stand with me, you 
shall find my carcase on the ground, wdiiatever the rest 
of my company do ; for besides my duty to your Maj-* 
esty, I will for my conscience’ sake spend all my lives, 
if I had a thousand, against all the world that shall 
draw s\vord against our religion ; but I find all the 
wisest Protestants affected that you should offer mercy 
before you try the sword.” ^ 

The Earls understood thoroughly that for the time 
the game was in their hands. They advanced straight 
1 Sussex to the Queen, JToveinher 15 ; MSS. Border 
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and steadily southwards, their numhers varying or va- 
riously reported as from eight to fifteen thousand, 
amoiif whom were two thousand horse well armed and 
appointed. The only regular troops in the Presidency 
were on the Border, in garrison at Berwick or Carlisle, 
or in the Middle Marches with Sir John Foster. 
Both Sussex and Cecil wrote pressingly that some of 
these soldiers should be sent to York i but they could 
not be spared from their posts. The Earl of Murray 
had proposed in August to set the Scotch Border in 
order. It will be remembered that Elizabeth, just 
then in pique at Murray for refusing to receive back 
his sister, had ordered the W ardeiis, if the Regent 
molested any gentlemen inclined to Mary Stuart, to re- 
ceive and protect them. The Kers aiid‘ the Scotts were 
thus left undisturbed, and the Earls had so practised 
with them that the Wardens had more need of men 
themselves than were able to spare any to send else- 
where ; ’’ 1 Northumberland had been in communicar* 
tion through the autumn with all the dangerous lords 
and gentlemen ” between Forth and Tweed ; the pow- 
der-train of the general conspiracy had been laid 
throughout the island wherever Mary Stuart had a 
friend. 

Sir George Bowes flung himself into Barncastle, 
with a few score servants and followers. Lord Darcy 
held Pomfret, and timsted faintly that if the Queen 
would send him money he might be able to stop the 
passage over the Don, But there was no forte any- 
where which could meet the rebels in the field. On 
the 19th they were at Ripon, on the 20th at Knares- 
borough and Bon^owbridge, on the 23d they had 
passed York. Their main body was at Wether by and 
t Foster to Bowes, Hovemlier 26: MermAah of the Rtbdlimu 
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Tadcaster, tlieir advanced horse were far down across 
the Oitsek^ The bams wei’e full, the farm-jards well 
stocked,* the cattle which had fattened in tlie summer 
were not yet fallen off in flesh, and food was abundant. 
They moved on at leisure, intending to make first for 
Tutbury and release the Queen of Scots, and then 
either advance to London or wait for a corresponding 
movement in the South. To make the ground sure 
and to open a port through wdiich the expected sue* 
cours could reach them from Alva, by a side move- 
ment they secured Hartlepool. They sent letters to 
every person of rank whom they expected to find on 
their side. Misinterpreting the iiiaction of Sussex, 
they supposed that he was waiting only for the plea 
of constraint to join their party. They had avoided 
York on their advance to prevent a collision, and they 
wrote to beg him to make common cause with them.^ 
To Lord Derby they wrote saying that, ‘‘ because he 
w^as wise they needed not persuade with him ” of the 
necessity of their rising; they knew his zeal for 
God’s true religion ” —they knew ‘Miis care for con*- 
serving the ancient nobility ; ” they trusted that he 
would lose no time in joining his forces to theirs : *"^ 
while to commit before the world the other noblemen 
who they believed to be with them in heai't, they set 
out a manifesto, i*elating as much as suited their pur- 
pose of the proceedings of the Council during the past 
year. “ The succession to the crown was dangerousl}’ 
and uncertainly depending through the many pre- 
tended titles.” For the avoiding of bloodshed and 
other subversions of the Commonwealth,” the Duke 

1 Sussex to the Queen, November 24: Border M8B<. 

2 Same to the same, November *2G : if 5. Ibid, 

8 The Earls of Northumberland and Westraoreland to the Bari of Defby, 
November 27 ; Burghley Pu/iers, Voh L 
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of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, with 
divers others of the old nobility, had determined to 
make known and understood of all persons to whom 
the right did indeed appertain* ‘‘ This their good and 
honourable purpose had been prevented by certain 
common enemies to the realm, near about the Queen’s 
person.” They were themselves in danger from sin- 
ister devices ” which could only be avoided by the 
sword. They had therefore taken arms and committed 
themselves and their cause to Almighty God.^ 

The next step was to secure Mary Stuart. Their 
advanced camp was little more than fifty miles from 
Tutbury. Lord Northumberland proposed to go for- 
ward suddenly and rapidly with a small party. Lord 
Wharton and two of the Lowthers agreed to join him 
either on the road or at Burton or Tutbury, and so 
they hoped to carry the castle by surprise.^ 

Happily before the enterprise could be executed the 
Queen of Scots was beyond their reach. When the 

1 Manifesto of the Earls: Burghley Voi. I. Northumberland 

had great hopes from this manifesto, as well as from the previous proclama- 
tion. “ Oar assembly,” he said, “ was for reformation of religion and pres- 
ervation of the second person, the Queen of Scots, the right heir, if want 
should be of the issue of her Majesty’s bod 3 ^ Which two causes I made 
full account were greatly pursued by the moat part of the noblemen within 
the realm, and especially for God’s true religion. Yea, I was in hope both 
the Earl of Leicester and my Lord of Burghley had been blessed with some 
godly inspiration by this time of day to have discerned cheese from chalk, 
the matter being so evidently discovered by the learned Divines of our 
time.” — Confession of the Lari of Northumberland: Border MBS. 

2 “ For that you Vvrite that the enterjmse of the chief purpose is reso- 
lutely upon the Earl of Northumberland to be attempted and that the en- 
terprisers are desirous of niy company, — this I oiler, that appoint me a 
day and I will meet with four good horses at Burton or Tutbury, there to 
perform with the Ibremost man or else to die. And to the furtherance 
thereof the Lord Wliarlon and my brother will join. For coining to you 
upon an hour’s warning w'ith their whole power it is not possible, but they 
will not fail to win with you in passing. Let nothing persuade you but 
that the Lord Wharton and liichard Lowther are and will be always with 
vott,” Lowther to the Earl of Westmoreland: MS, Ibid. 
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news that the Earls had risen came first to London, 
Elizabeth feiled to comprehend the meaning of the 
She could not believe that an insurrection 
on such a scale could have started suddenly out of the 
ground. She distrusted Sussex’s judgment and half 
distimsted his loyalty. insisted that he could 

have put down the disturbance at the first moment 
had he cared to do so, and she resented and seemed 
chiefly concerned about the expense to which slm. 
would be exposed. ** The Earls,” she said, ‘‘were 
old in blood but poor in force;” and, evidently un- 
conscious that a lost battle miglit be the loss of the 
realm, she declared that she would send down no par- 
dons, and Sussex must restore order %vith the means 
already at his disposal.^ 

She wished to deceive herself, and she had those at 
her ear who were too ready to assist her, Leonard 
Dacres, when he separated from tire Earls, after their 
disappointment about Norfolk, had returned to Lon- 
don. Either the Queen had sent for him as she sent 
for others, and lie had thought it prudent to comply, 
or, not expecting a rising, he had gone up on business 
of his own. To anticipate the arrest whicli lie had 
reason to look for, he sought and obtained an audience. 
With the address of which he was an accomplished 
master, he satisfied Elizabeth of his fidelity, 'which lie 

1 Elizabeth did not realize that the Yorkshire levies could not be de« 
pended on. “ Good Mr. Secretary,” Sussex wrote in answer to Cecil, 
"‘give advice that the sparing of a little money in the heginning be not 
repented, hereafter, and therefore send some good force that ye may surely 
trust to in these parts. To be short with you, he is a rare bird , that by one 
means or other hath not some of his with the two Earls, or hi his heart 
wisheth not weU to the cause they pretend. Seeing what groweth in all 
the realm by this matter, I wisli heartily the QtieeiTs Majesty should quench 
tbe fire at the beginning, eitlier by pardon or force; and if by force, then 
not to trust these parts, lest by one foil taken much may be hazarded.* 
— Sussex to Cecil, November 20: 
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assured her that he was only anxious to display in the 
field. The name of Dacres in the North was worth 
an army. 

Tlie Queen listened graciously. Norfolk being now 
in disgrace, she promised Dacres favour in his suit for 
the estates, and he went dowm to Naworth with a for- 
mal commission to raise whatever force he could col- 
lect, and with instructions to join Lord Scrope at Car- 
lisle. Dacres, who was a far abler man than either of 
the Earls, believed them to have made a foolish mis- 
take* He sent them word that if Scrope took the field, 
he 'would go with him “ till he came in sight of their 
powers,” and “ then set upon him and overthrow 
him ; and this undoubtedly he meant to do, if tlie 
rebellion wore a complexion of success. But he had 
his own interests to look to also. He was not the man 
to commit himself to a falling cause; and he might 
well think he could do better service to religion and 
Mary Stuart if he could secure his peerage and his 
inheritance by remaining loyal. At all events, he had 
misled the Queen as to the force which she had to de- 
pend on. He had secured his friends time, and so far 
had given them their best chance of success,^ 

Elizabeth’s other measures were not more effective. 
To save the cost of sending ti^oops from London, Lord 
'.Rutland, a boy of thirteen, was directed to call out the 
musters in Nottingluimslure and put himself at their 
head. Sir Ralph Sadler and Thomas Cecil were or- 
dered down to take charge of him, and to* see espe- 
cially that the young Earl while on duty went dili- 
gently to church.^ Spies offered their services, which 

1 Notes of tlie proceedings of Leonard Dacres, Marcli 4, X570 ; M8$ 
Border. Witheringtoii’s confession, January 10; Ibid. 

^ Cecil to Sadler, November 20 ; 8adier rapersj Voi. XI. 
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were eagorly accepted. A Captain Stully volunteered 
to go among the insurgents, learn their secrets, divide 
and betray them.^ A more dangerous person, who 
will be heard of again, Sir Robert Constable, under- 
took for a high bribe the same work.^ With such 
precautions as these the Queen imagined that the re- 
bellion could be safely encountered. The one sub- 
stantial precaution wliich she thought necessary was to 
join Lord Hunsdon in command with Sussex. 

Meanwhile Don Giierau believed that the long- 
wislied-for time was come. The Earl of Southampton 
and Lord Montague sent to consult him whether the}’' 
should call out the Catholics in their own counties, or 
cross the Channel and endeavour to bring back Alva 
with tliem.^ The Ambassador declined to advise, and 
they did nothing ; but other gentlemen hurried over 
with the news of the rising ; though Philip had been 
cold, he had left the Duke free to act if there was an 
opportunity ; and so confident was Don Gu that 
he would not allow the occasion to pass, that he sent 
word to the Earls that if they could but keep a single 
seaport open, they would have assistance in a fortnight. 

Never,” he told Philip, was there a fairer cliance 
of punishing the men wdio had so long insulted Spain, 
or of restoring the Catholic religion.” ^ 

All turned at that moment on the success of the 

1 Bedford to Sadler, November 21: Sadler n. 

2 Constable was Westmoreland’s cou.sm ; a tnaii whose sympathy with 
the rebellion would be accepted without suspicion, and therefore the fitter 
for the purpose. He was grandson of Constable of Flamborou|(h, the 
friend of Aske, who was executed after the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

3 ^‘ Milord Montagu y el Conde de Southampton me enviaron adecir si 
les aeonsejaba que tomasen las armus 6 patjasen a Excellencia, y lea 
dixe queno podia darles consejohastatener la orden conveniente paraello.” 
Don Guerau to the Duke of Alva, December 1: MB, Bhmncm, 

4 Don Guerau to Philip, November 20 ; .1/S. Ibid. 
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adventure at Tntbiiry. Had the Queen of Scots 
reached the camp of the rebels, Southampton, Mon- 
tague, Morlej, Worcester, in all likelihood the Ear! 
of Derby, would have immediately risen. Alva had 
a fleet already collected in Zealand with guns and 
powder on board ; and he was understood to be wait- 
ing only to hear that she was at liberty to launch then? 
upon England. If reports which reached Cecil spokt* 
true, it was even arranged that the members of tlie 
infamous Blood Council would accompany the expe- 
dition to assist the Catholics in their expected re- 
venge ; ^ and La Motlie Feiielon congratulated himself 
that England was about to taste the same calamities 
which France had been suffering for years through 
English intrigues.^ 

Fortunately for Elizabeth, Lord Hunsdbn reaelied 
the North in time to remove her delusions. He was 
at Doncaster on the 20th of November, wdiere he 
found that the rebels w^ere iti force between him and 
Sussex. x4ccompanied by Sadler he made his way to 
Hull, and thence he passed round at the rear of them 
to York, while ho sent back word that not a day was 
to be lost in sending troops from London, and tliat tlm 
1%' Queen of Scots must be removed from Tutbury, or 

' ' she woukl without doubt be carried off.^ 

1 “ Ue Due d’AIva a eu eatendement avecques quelqu’imgs Seigneurs 
crAngleterre, et il les a proniis assistance a i’encontre de la Reyne et: la 
religion, pour qnelle lin ledict Due avoit faict apprester eii Holland 
land certain nonibre de navires, les queljea sent deja equipped! et grande 
preparation <lc beaucoup de grande artilierie y sent ainene;^. LUipg de ses 
fdx estoit uppointe. pour y avecqut?s iing nombre de gens jusques a 

quelipie bavre ail pais lie Norfolk, entre lesquelles estoient qijtdques Es- 
pagnolz conseilleurs appointez ii st^avoir la conseille de Sang, conime ils 
sout. Hii Pais Bus Inqubvteurs qni auroieiit faiet dot esta bias qt horribles 

punitions et dechirations du ]»euple.” -to Cedi, December 8. From 

Brussels; 

3 La Motbe au Roy, November 2y : Orpikhes, Vol. II» 

« The Earls intend to go tlirough withal- Their meaning is to takf 
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Shrewsbuiy had I'eceived a similar warning and 
made such preparations for his defence as circum- 
stances allowed. Huntingdon, who was at no great 
distance, rejoined him at his own request. If the 
castle was attacked in force, they felt both of them 
that it could not be held, but it would stand a siege 
for a day or two, and they took precautions not to be 
surprised. A mounted guard patrolled the woods at 
night, and the Queen of Scots herself was carefully 
kept in sight. She had affected illness and had de- 
sired to be alone ; but Shrewsbury by this time under- 
stood her and felt more suspicion than alarm. 

So matters stood with them when Westmoreland 
was arranging his plans for her rescue. Another day 
or night -would have seen the attempt made, for the 
Earls knew how much depended on it; but, on the 
2Bd of November, a courier dashed in from London 
with an order for the Queen of Scots’ instant removal 
to Coventry. It was a delicate matter to take her 
anywhere. The more she was seen and acquainted 
with, the greater the danger.” The commission, too, 
had been sent to Huntingdon alone, and Shrewsbury’s 
pride was again wounded at the seeming distrast. He 
refused to leave his charge, irritating Huntingdon by 
implying a doubt that the Queen of Scots’ life would 
not be safe with him. In this humour they got to 
horse together, took their prisoner between them, with 
amounted escort of four hundred men, and so made 
their best speed to Warwickshire. They rode into 
Coventry at night, to avoid the fond gaze and con- 
fluence of the people,” They had been ordered to 

the Scottish Queen, and therefore, for God’s sake, let her not remain >vher« 
she is, for their greatest force are horsemen.” — Hunsdon to Cecil, Novem- 
ber 20: MBS. Bonkr. 
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prevent Mary Stuart from being seen or spoken to, 
but their precautions were useless. No preparations 
had been made to receive them, and they were obliged 
to take her to an inn too small to admit more than her 
personal attendants, and too ]>iiblic to enable them to 
seclude her Irom sight. At Goventry, as 

December. , , t o i ^ * 

everywhere else, she loiind a mystenous 
body of friends devoted lieart and soul to her, and 
going up and down the town with full powers to 
practise.” Shrewsbury continued cold, distant, and 
resentful;^ and Hnutingdon, who found the contents 
of his most secTCt des}>atches were in some way carried 
to her ears, could not but feel a wish that she was safe 
ill Nottingham Castle rather than in an open town, 
especially as he knew that dangerous influences ivere 
at work upon Elizabeth and doubted how far she would 
resist them.^ 

He had. good reason for uneasiness. Norfolk, more 
than ever uneasy at liis imprisonment, when the revo- 
lution seemed likely to be accomplislied and the fruits 
of it snatched A'om himself, plied Elizabeth with pas- 
sionate entreaties for forgiveness. He professed a 
horror at ‘‘the enterprise of the rebel Earls.” For 
himself, he swore that he “ had never dealt with tliem, 
either for religion, title, or succession,” and that he 
had never entertained an iindutiful tliought towards 
herself.® At the same time he was endeavouring with 

1 Huntingdon to Cecil, 

3 1 am sorry to undenstand sueb objections as you write be many times 

made against good counsels given by true>atii*cted councillors. God amend 
that fault where.soeve^ it be, or else our country and sovereign shall taste, 1 
’oar, of sharper stornin from the North, or perhaps from some other coast, 
than doth j’-et blow. G(»d give all councillors such hearts as in their coun-. 
eieis they may unfeigne<lly in simplicity and truth seek his glory, ouj 
eountry's wciil, and Sovereign’s surety. December !) ’’ : MSB, IJaifieid 
^ Norfolk to Elizabeth, December 5 : Burghley Papavs^ Vol. I, 
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vows and promises to reestablislv himself in the affec* 
tions of Mary Stuart, and she in turn was bewitching 
him with assurances of eternal fidelity, declaring her- 
self ^ to be waiting only fi)r his directions, careless of 
dangers, and ready, if he coukl extricate himself, to 
slip through the hands of her own keepers. 

While the two principals were thus engaged, the 
Bishop of Ross was besieging Leicester, and through 
Leicestei’ the ears of Elizabeth. The Bishop of Ross, 
with every fibre of tlie conspiracy in W bands, could 
carry to the Council the smoothest aspect of innocence. 
He could affect to grieve over the disturbances which 
he had himself assisted to kindle, and wind up with a 
lamentation over the dangers of his mistress, and en- 
treat that she might be allowed to fly from the storms 
winch were threatening to overwhelm hei\ His mis- 
tress, he said, had preferred the friendship of the 
Queen of England to that of the ‘Vmost puissant of 
Princes.” She had chosen her out and clung to her 
as the sole support of her misfortunes ; her Majesty 
should return love for love and let her go.^ 

Elizabeth’s suspicions of tlie Queen of Scots had 

1 “ When you say to me you will be to me as I will, then you shah re-* 
main mine own good IjOrd, as j'ou subscribed once with God’s grace, and I 
will remain yours faithfully. Neither weal nor woe shall remove me from 
you if you cast me not away.” — Marj’- Stuart to Norfolk, December; La- 
banoff, Vol. III. 

3 Let her Majesty remember,” Im wTote to Leicester, “what great com- 
mendations and immortal fame many kings and princes have purchased 
fbr themselves for benefit, aid, and support bestowed on other princes being 
in like distress. Abraham delivered his brother Lot. Cyrus set free the 
Jews from their captivity. Evil Merodadi delivered Joachim King of 
Judah forth of prison. The Romans restored Masinissa King of Numidia, 
and did not noble Cordela (.w) set up again in the royal throne of Britain 
uer father, driven from thence by his two other unkind and unnatural 
daughters ? Would not her Majesty in like maimer have pity on cue who 
was at once her sister, daughter, friend ? ” — The Bishop of Ross to Leicee* 
ter, November 28: Mi^S, Quern of SgoIb. 
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happily "been stirred too deeply, and neither the advice 
of fools or traitors, nor Norfolk’s mendacity, nor the 
eloquence of the Bisliop of Ross, could cliarm her now 
into a false security. 

Meantime the Earls had missed tlieir chance and 
had lost the game in missing it. Mary Stuart once 
beyond their reach, there was no longer any fear from 
Alva. The Southern noblemen let the time for action 
go by, and the rebel Earls, after waiting three days 
about Tadcaster, turned back upon their steps. They 
bad expected that all England would rise to meet 
them. The universal tranquillity was not disturbed. 
The Earl of Derby, instead of rising, forwarded to 
Elizabeth the letters witli which they had tempted his 
loyalty. Montague and Southampton waited for Alva, 
and Alva would not move till Mary Stuart was free. 
They liad no money ; tlie road to London was open, 
but they were unwilling to irritate the people by feed- 
ing their men upon plunder ; and even could they 
reach London, they doubted their power to cany it by 
a coup de main^ and to besiege it would be beyond 
their power. Like tlie Pilgrims of Grace, they halted 
in their first success, and in halting lost all.^ 

Their plan was now to hold the north of Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and wait to be at- 
tacked. Tliey thought of assaulting York, but tliey 
doubted whether they could take it without guns. 
There would be danger to tlieir friends in the town, 
and thougli Westmoreland, who saw more clearly tlian 
the others the necessity of doing sometliing impor- 
tant, was in favour of the attempt, he was alone in his 
opinion.^ 

^ La MotLe, December 27 ; JOi^ph-hes, VoL II. 

^ Bishop’s confessslon : MSS, Hatfield. Confession of Chriatofer Koiton 
A-pril, 1570; MBS, Domestic^ Hoik House, 
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Lord Sussex had deserved more credit than he was 
likely to receive. His brother. Sir Egremont Rad- 
clifFe, had joined the insurgent army, giving a show of 
colour to the Queen's suspicions. But Avlieu Hunsdon 
and Sadler arrived they found that he had done as 
much as he could in prudence have ventured. He 
liad collected within the vralls almost three thousand 
men. He had not led them against the rebels because 
they ■wished better to the enemy’s cause than to the 
Queen’s.” But as Elizabeth believed that he luid 
been wilfully inactive, Sadler ventured to tell her 
that there -were not ten gentlemen in Yorkshire that 
did allow her proceedings in the cause of religion,” 
When one member of a family was with Sussex, 
another was with the Earls.” ^ The cause was great 
and dangerous,” and Sussex had done loyally and 
wisely in refusing to risk a battle. If only their own 
lives were at stake, both he himself and Hunsdon and 
Sussex would try their fortuties, even “ with the un- 
trusty soldiers they had ; ” but sliould they receive 
one overthrow the sequel would be so dangerous as it 
was better for the Queen to spend a great deal of 
treasure than they should give that adventure.” ^ 
Sussex, therefore, had acted well and wisely in sit- 
ting still behind the avails of York. .Had the Queen 
of Scots been released his caution would have availed 
him little ; the -svar would have rolled south and have 
left him behind : but it ywas necessary to risk some- 
thing, and events worked for him. Money came in at 
last, though in small quantities and grudgingly given. 
The soldiers in the city were paid up and grew better 
tempered. “ The discreet began ta mislike the insiir- 

1 Sadler to Cecil, December 6: Sadler Vol. 11. 

2 Same to tbe same, December 31: iMjSjS. 
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rectioii,” ‘‘ the wealthy to be afraid of spoiL” At the 
first stir there were few or none of tlie citizens that 
were not more addicted to the rebels than to the 
Queen/’ and there w'as not a cannon or a cartridge in 
tlie town. Sussex kept them all quiet, brought guns 
and powder up from Hull, tlirew up bulwarks, did 
everything better than could have been expected from 
Ins first fears and his commonplace character. Huns- 
don was able to say, “that if Sussex’s diligence and 
carefulness had not been great, her Majesty had nei- 
ther had York nor Yorkshire any longer at her devo-^ 
tion: he wished to God her Majesty knew all In’s 
doings : she would know how good a subject she 
had.”i 

By this time the Court was thoroughly alarmed, and 
a Southern force was on the move. Lord Pembroke 
replied to the Earls’ manifesto -widi disclaiming all 
sympathy with them or their object. He had ever 
been a true subject, he said, and he did not mean in 
his old age to spot his former life with disloyalty. He 
declared himself ready and willing to serve anywhere 
and against any enerny.^ With graceftil confidence 
the Queen accepted Pembroke’s services, and named 
him ai once general of an army of reserve which was 
to assemble at Windsor.^ Southampton and Monta- 
gue, partly perhaps in fear, partly with worse inten- 
tions, made an effort to escape abroad. They had 
sailed, but were driven back by a storm. The Queen 

1 Hunsdonto Cecil, November 2G: MSB, Border, 

2 Pembroke to the Queen, December 5: Burghley Papers^ Vol. I. 

« “ The Queen will have an army here of 15,000 men by the 10th of 
December, whereof the Lord Pembroke shall be general,’" — Cecil to Sad- 
.er: Sadler Papers^ Vol. II. It was to be composed of levies from Essex 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, IVilts, and Somerset— 
M88* November, 1509. 
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heard of it : to disarm treason bv not affecting to see 
it, she gave Montague the command of the south 
coast, and joined Lord Bedford in commission with 
him, as a security against his betraying Jiis trust,^ By 
these and similar measures the insurrectionary spirit 
was subdued everywhere but in the North. So far as 
England was concerned generally, the rebellion had 
flashed in the paiu The Catholic leaders were taken 
by surprise, separated by long distances, and unable to 
concert any common plan of action. Tliey distxnisted 
one another, they doubted whether they would be sup- 
ported from abroad, and at last it appeared were un- 
willing to move without direct instructions from Phil- 
ip while Philip on liis side — in such letters as came 
in from him — wmnld only say that they must do noth- 
ing unless they were certain of success.^ 

A proclamation %vas now sent down and issued at 
York, promising a free pardon to all the rebels except 
the two Earls and ten otliers, on condition of their im- 
mediately laying down tlieir arms. Lord Clinton 
\vent into Lincolnshire, Lord Warwick and the Earl 
of Hereford into tlie Midland Counties, to collect a 
force to relieve Sussex ; and by the end of November 

i “ Estiivo ya Milord Montague con su yerno el Conde de Southampton, 
embarcado para ir A Flandes, y por tiempos contrarios se hulx> de volver a 
desembarear, y legandose un mandamiento de esta Serenissima Ileyiia, no 
rehusd de volver a la Corte y purgarse dei5ta taiiia, y salido con elios le 
dieron el gobierno del Oondado de Sussex.” — Dun Guerau a Su Mage- 
stad, December 18: AfS Simancas. 

^ “ De los one e:?tan confellerado.s ningiinos han hecho aun movimiento 
vorque estan espargidos, pero entre fi estasi consultando de la forma de 
lerantarse.” — Don Guerau to Alva, December 1, And again, three weeks 
later; — “ Estan sin osarse fiar los unos de los otros. Parece que aguardan 
a entender si V. Magd sera servido de darles favor.” — Don Guerau to 
Philip, December 20. 

8 “Mas ban de mirar mucho como lo emprender, pnes si errasese el hecho 
eran todos qxjrdidos, y vos liecisteis xniiy bien en remitirlos ai Duqua da 
Alva.^’ -Philip to Don Guerau, November 18, 
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two bodies of 4000 men each were converging rapidly 
upon Doncaster, 

Warwick was crippled with gout and only half re- 
covered from the wound which he had received at 
Havre, hut ‘‘ thinking himself the unhappiest man liv- 
ing if he should not be in place to venture liis life 
against the rebels ; ” ^ while ships left Sheerness, some 
to cruise in the Channel, some to lie off Hartlepool, 
in ease the Spaniards should attempt to cross. 

On the 26th of .November tlie Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland w^ere proclaimed traitors at 
Windsor. Northumberland was a Kniglit of the Gar- 
ter. On Sunday the 27th, a fortnight after the mass 
in Durham Cathedral, the Heralds and the Knight 
Marshal went in procession to St, George’s Chapel. 
Rouge Cross read the sentence of degradation from a 
ladder against the wall. Chester then hurled down 
with violence the Earl’s banner of arms to tlie ground, 
liis sword, his crest, and then his helmet and mantle ; ” 
■while Garter, waiting below, spurned them with like 
violence from the place where they had fallen, out of 
the west door of the Chapel, and thence clean out of 
the uttermost gates of the Castle.” ^ 

Three days later the rebel army was broken up. 
The men scattered about Yorkshire in parties of two 
and three hundred, ‘^spoiling” for want of other 
means to feed themselves. Sussex kept close within 
the w^alls of York, and let them^ pursue their retreat 
unmolested. Tlie Earls# divided: Northumberland 
went straight back to Durham, sending his own people 
before him to fortify Alnwick. Westmoreland paused 
at Barncastle, where a bi'ief success revived his failing 

^ Warwick to Cecil, December 3; MSS, Domestic, 

MS, Ibid,, November, 1569, 
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spirits. Sir George Bowes was in tlie castle with 800 
men. The Berwick garrison had made an effort to 
relieve him, but had been iinabkv to leave the Borders. 
He was scantily provided udth arms, and' had so little 
powder that he durst not waste it. Westmoreland had 
brought ffilconets and otlier small fie]d-])ieces with him, 
and as Bowes was short of provisions besides his other 
deficiencies, Sussex sent him word that be had better 
let his horse ’’ cut their waj out at nigiit and make 
their way to York, and himself hold the keep till relief 
could reach him. The liorse escaped as Sussex di- 
rected, but Bowes himself was less fortunate. The 
garrison mutinied. Tlie men leapt over the walls by 
twenty aiKl thirty at a time. Two hundna of ‘‘ the 
best disposed ” W' ho w^era on guard 'went out openly 
through the gates and joined the insurgents, and as 
those who remained showed signs of intending to fol- 
low them, Bowes was obliged to surrender, stipulating 
only to be allowed to go wdiere he would. 

Westmoreland refortified the castle, left a party 
there to hold it, and went to Rahy.^ Tain of his soli- 
tary capture, he expected that the tide would now 
turn; he anticipated, from the hehaviour of Bowes’s 
followers, that the Queen’s troops, which were coming 
up so slowly, had no intention of fighting, and that 
if they were forced into the field they would pass over 
to his sicle.^ But a few days undeceived him. The 
evil signs remained unchanged. Dacres was at Car- 


1 Eaby Castle was described at this time “ as a marvellous huge lio^sc 
of building with three wards buikled all of stone iiiul coA'ered with lead.” 
The country round was bleak and untimbered ; nor the castle itself of 
any sti’engfh, but like a monstrous old abbey which would soon decay' if it 
f was not repaired.” •“* Sadler to Ceeil, December 2: 

kellim, , 

y Constable to Sadler, December 16 : Sadler Papei's^ Yol. II. 
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lisle witli Scrope, and sent word tliat if the object of 
the insurrection was to marry Norfolk to the Queen 
of Scots, he would have nothing to do with it.^ The 
gentlemen grew cold and dropped off one by one. 
Even Westraorelaiurs own men refused ‘Vto serve 
without wages ; and Sir Robert Constable the spy, 
who had joined him, contrived to spread such terror 
among them as he trusted tliere would be no need of 
stroke or shot.” Constable had been directed to sow 
sedition among the rebels, discourage, divide, and dis- 
perse tbem,” and to “ spare no money ” in the proc- 
ess. For such purposes Elizabeth was generous, and 
he did his work effectually The garrison wvhich had 
been left at Hartlepool strained their eyes for the sails 
of Alva’s fleet, hut they saw instead only the ships of 
the Queen, which as the weather served, drew in upon 
the shore and sent long shots among them. The har- 
bour, even had Alva been willing, would not have an- 
swered the nurpose, for it was dry at low water, and 
vessels of large burden could not enter it in ordinary 
high tides.*"^ 

It was useless to wait longer. Barncastle was again 
deserted, Hartlepool was evacuated, and so much of 
the insurgent force as held together was reassembled 
in Durham in the middle of December. There, as 
the solitary result of their movement, they could still 
hear mass in the Cathedral, but the Almighty Power 
whom they had hoped to propitiate had not interfered 
in their favour. About 4000 were said to be now 
remaining in arms, but among these “ mistrust ” was 
spreading, and a fear that the Earls would steal away 
and leave them to their fate.^ Meanwhile Clintoii 

1 Confession of Bishop: MSS, fIatfeld. 

2 Constable to Sadler, December li: {Sadler Vol. IL 

^ Sussex to the Council, December 11; MSS, Border. 

* Cotton 3fSS,. CaVuj, B. IX. f. 488, 
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and Warwick were advancing on their several routes. 
They had been long on their way, for the roads 
were fool and miry.” “ The men were wearied with 
marching in armour,” and could move only five or 
six miles a da}^ On the 10th of December Clinton 
was at Doncaster. He too was short of money and 
was disappointed in his expectations of finding supplies 
waiting for him there.^ But the soldiers were loyal 
and w^ere contented with promises. He pushed on, 
leaving accounts to be settled afterwards, and on the 
13th met Warwick at Wetherby. 

Together they had now 11,000 men, all well ap- 
pointed, in high spirits, “ and eager to encounter the 
rebels if they would abide.” 

This, however, it seemed now unlikely that the 
rebels would venture to do. The object was rather to 
prevent their flight ; and Scrope, reassured by the ap- 
parent loyalty of Leonard Dacres, moved out from 
Carlisle to intercept them on their way to the Borders. 
To have allowed such a proceeding without obstruc- 
tion, in the heart of his own country, woiild have 
ruined Dacres popularity. He did not interfere him- 
self, but he gave a hint to two of his brothers, and 

1 Elizabeth was in such a humour about expenses that every penny for 
the re^^ular service had been doled out reluctantly. Eveiy despatch from 
the different commanders contained a statement of their necessities. Cecil 
had to wnte in return that they must spend as little as possible. “ There 
was much ado to procure money. Her Majesty Was much grieved at her 
charges.” Cecil’s position made him write with reserve. Sir H. Kadclide, 
another brother of Sussex, who was with the Queen at Windsor, expressed 
himself in plainer language. 

“ If your Lordship,” he wrote to the President, lack there the suppilfes 
promised, you must bear them and do what you may otherwise ; and if 
some here with us bear glance.^ or overthnists, we must not understand 
them. Neither shall your Lordship receive this supply, though but small, 
which might have either ended, or at least mitigated, the matter by this 
time.” Sir H. Radcliff© to Sussex, December 10: Coi/ua Calig 
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Scrope had no sooner inarched out of Carlisle than he 
was recalled by the discovery of a plot to seize the 
castle and murder tlie Bishop, in whose care it had 
been left. He could not venture to leave his charge 
with inischieF at his own door ; though unable to quar- 
rel with Dacres he durst not trust him, and was forced 
to remain upon the watch. 

Thus, if the worst came to the worst, the passage 
into Scotland was still open, and with the possibility of 
escape, the irresolution of the Earls increased. On 
the 17th the Queen’s army was at Ripon. Lord 
Westmoreland still held the fords and bridges of the 
Tees, and there, if anywliere, a stand w’as to be made. 
Northumberland had returned to his friends, and 
divided, disheartened, and with dwindled numbers, the 
rebels held a council at Durham to decide whether 
they sliould fight or fly. Westmoreland had some 
courage, and sufficient sense to know, that insurrec"- 
tion, if it meant anything, meant battle. In the Earl 
of Northumberland, the blood of Hotspur had cooled 
to the passive temperature, which could suffer, but 
could not act. Except for his wife, who never left his 
side, he would more than once have thrown himself 
upon Elizabeth’s clemency ; ^ and now, with some re- 
mains of loyalty about him, he shrunk from crossing 
swords with the soldiers. He had imagined that he 
had but to appear in the field for all England to wel- 
come him. He liad looked rather for a triumphant 
procession to London than to a rebellion which was to 
q§st blood. ‘‘ He had not taken ;inns to fight against 
his mistress,’’ he said, but only in defence of his life, 

1 ‘‘ His wife being the stouter of the two, doth hai'clen aiul encourage 
aim to persevere, and rideth up and down with the armj, bo as the grey 
«are is tbe better horse.”” — Hun sdon to Cecil, November 20: 

Bm^dQT. 
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and to remonstrate against tlie misgovern mem of his 
country. 

In Percy’s weakness the hope of rebellion was for 
the present ended. Five weeks before, the Earls had 
entered Durham with their priests and banners, to re- 
instate the kingdom of the saints. They had to leave 
it now in scandalous discomhture, for the tide of heresy 
to flow once more behind them. They could not count 
their cause lost ; the majority of the English nation, if 
measured by numbers, was still enormously in their 
favour. But for the moment, the powers of evil were 
still in the ascendant, and there was nothing left for 
tliem to do but to save their lives. ^ The smaller gen- 
tlemen made for their homes, trusting: to their insior- 
nificance to conceal the part which they had taken. 
The Earls and the more conspicuous leaders w^ent oft 
for Llddisdale, and the first act of the great Catholic 
conspiracy was over. 

The Queen’s troops followed swift on their retreat- 
ing footsteps. There were now but a few score of 
them holding together ; the two noblemen, their ladies, 
the Nortons, Markinfielcl, Swinburn, and their ser- 
vaiits. The weather had changed ; a blasting north 
wind swept over the moors, with snow and sleet lash- 
ing in their fkces.i Beyond Hexham they were turned 

3. The hard weather lasted into January, and among the minor incidents 
of the rebellion there is a touching account of the consequent sufferings of 
two little daughters of the Earl of Nortlmmbeiiand, whom he had lett 
behintl him at 'ropcliff*. Their uncle, Sir Henry Percy, who remained 
loyal, passing by three weeks after Chrisitigas, reported to Sussex, that he 
had found tlie young ladies in hard case, for neither had they any provisii^s 
nor one penny to relieve themselves with.” “ They would gladly be re- 
moverlj’ he said ; “ tiieir want of fire is so great, and their years may not 
well suffer that lack.” — • Sir H. Percy to Sussex, Jaimaiy 9; oj 

the Mehellkin. 

There was “ sharp execution” done at Topeliff before Percy’s visit, and 
the poor children, as they looked shivering out of their window, must have 
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oy Sir Jolin Foster, and doubled back with an inten- 
tion of biding among the wolds. But Clinton’s cav- 
alry were on the Tyne, led by Sir Edward Horsey, 
the sworn brother of the Channel pirates, who railing 
at the cowardice which, having begun a rebellion, 
would not stand to fight it out, was eager to serve 
what he called God with the free use of rope and 
gallows.^ At Horsey’s side was Thomas Cecil, for 
whose loose ways his hither once thought the Bastile 
the only cure; and wlio now ‘^having,” as he said, 

adventured his carcase ’’ in the Queen’s service, was 
looking to fill his pockets from the profits of the ex- 
pected confiscations.^ The Yorkshiremen themselves 
had turned upon the Earls in their failure, and were 
now crying round Clinton, ‘‘ Hang them that will not 
live and die with you.” ^ There was no possibility of 
return, and again turning their horses northward, on 
the night of the 20th the fugitives found shelter and a 
few hours’ rest at Naworth. There, however, there 
was no remaining for them ; Dacres was in no hu- 
mour to compromise himself for men whose views he 
disliked and whose rashness and weakness had ruined 

seen some scores of their father’s servants hanging on tlio trees about the 
house. 

1 Even as they have frowardly and villanously begun a lewd enterprise, 
"so have they beastly and cowardly performed the same. The bruit of her 

Majesty’s army drawing near did so appal their hearts as made them rather 
yield their heads unto a halter than bj" fight persist in their vile and detest- 
able quarrel. I beseecljuAlmighty God that her Majesty may take such 
order as the, punishment of these rebels may be example to all others in this 
age, I would not have thought to have found any eoraer >in England 
viere God and the Queen is so little acknowledged, — the which now by 
your Honour’s good order may be redres3e<l.” — Edward Horsey to Cecil, 
December 22: MSS, Domestic. 

2 Before the rebellion was over, and without waiting to know what the 
Queen would do, he applied for the administration of the esh^e of the Nor- 
tons, — Thomas Cecil to Sir William Cecil, December 23: MS. Ibid. 

» Sussex to. Cecil, December 22: MSS. Border. 
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a great cause. The forlorn party, dwindled now to 
three ladies and twenty men, %Yere again oft' before 
daybreak in the snow, and wind, and darkness. 

Across the Border they were safe from their Eng- 
lisli pursuers ; but tlieir case was scarcely mended. 
They Imd poor hospitality to expect from Murray, and 
they had to seek a refuge among the outlaws and moss- 
troopers who had been the companions of tlie crimes 
of Bothwell. Black Ormiston, one of the murderei's of 
Darnley, John of the Side, a noted Border thief, and 
others, opened their hiding places to them. But among 
these vagabonds there was little honour. The Regent 
was at Jedburgh. One of the Elliotts, who was in 
danger of hanging, and wished to earn his pardon, 
laid a plot to take them. They were hunted out again, 
and it was then found that “ die Liddisdale men had 
stolen the ladies’ horses.” The Countess of North- 
umberland had to be left behind at John of the Side’s 
house, a place described as not to be compared to an 
English dog-kennel” Lord Westmoreland, “to be 
the more unknown,” exchanged his gay dress for the 
outlaw’s greasy breeks and jerkin, and he and Ids com- 
panions spent their Christinas in the eaves and peat- 
holes in the woods of Harlaw and the Debatable 
Land, till their more powerful Scottish friends could 
take measures: for their relief.^ 

While Clinton and Warwick were thus hunting the 
insui’gents out of the countiy, Chapin Vitelli, in Lon- 
don, seeing the. Catholics cut so poor a figure, was little 
disposed to encourage his master in going to war for 
them. Elizabeth was so suspicious of him, tliat at one 
time she sent him an order to leave the country ; ^ but 

1 Sussex to Cecil, December 22 (midnight); Bwdev MBB» 

2 Don Guerau to Alva, December 1. 

ix, 35 
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lie struggled on, doing his best to propitiate her, hold- 
ing out hopes that if she would make up matters with 
Spain, Spain would assist her in recovering Calais • 
and, if he produced little effect upon the Queen, he 
succeeded in seriously alarming the French Ambassa- 
dor* La Mothe Fdneion, to sound perhaps the real 
intentions of the Spaniards, said to Don Guerau, that 
if he could do anything to assist the Earls, he would 
himself heartilv cooperate with him* Don Guerau 
coldly excused himself;^ and La Mothe, more afraid 
than ever that a reconciliation between England and 
Spain would arise out of the Earls’ defeat, began in 
turn to pay court to Elizabeth, and endeavoured to 
outbid Vitelli in offers of friendship. The English 
Catholics had made an effort to overthrow the Refor- 
mation ; and as a result of it, the ministers of the 
Catholic Powers were contending for the smiles of the 
heretic sovereign. She knew the value of their ad- 
vances. She judged rightly that her difierences with 
Spain were deeper rooted than any which could exist 
%vith a country which was half of it Huguenot. She 
remained cold to Chapin. She accepted graciously 
the advances of La Motlie ; and she spoke to him long 
and confidentially on the condition of Christendom. 
With teai's in her eyes, she protested that she had not 
deserved the rebellion. For her relations with the 
Continent, she desmed only that neither her own sub- 
jects should assist in creating trouble elsewhere, nor 
French or Spanish Catholics encourage insurrection in 
England, She 'spoke wntli horror of bloodshed. Ex- 

i “ EJ Embajador del Key Christianissimo me vino a visitar y decir que 
ai yo podia favorescer a estos en esta justa causa que por parte de su Key 
meseria buen compaiiero, sin celos y sospecha alguna; yo me escusd cod 
decir que no tenia niandamiento de su Magestad sobre ello.” — Bon Guerau 
to Alva, December 1. 
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?ept for her honour’s sake, she said, she would have 
already pardoned the Earls, and she hoped they would 
of themselves al)aiidon their enterprise. 

La Mothe ohser\ ed that while were differences 
of religion, Europe could never be quiet. 

Elizabeth admitted in answer that between the 
Pope’s pretended power to absoh^e subjects from tlieir 
allegiance and the Protestant theory of the right of 
subjects to depose their sovereigns, Governments had 
a bad time before them. It was time to do something, 
and she would gladly come to some understanding 
with other sovereigns on these matters. As to the 
reunion of Christendom, there was nothing for wliich 
she was more anxious. There would he no difficulty 
wdtli her. She had told Cardinal Chatillon that what- 
ever he and his party might think of the abomination 
of going to mass, slie would herself sooner have heard 
a thousand than have caused the least of the million 
villanies which had been committed on account of itJ- 
Remarkable words, throwing the truest light now 
attainable upon the spiritual convictions of Elizabeth, 
They might be called wise from the modern point of 
view, to which varieties of religious forms seem like 
words in different languages expressing the same idea. 
For men to kill each other about a piece of bread 
appears, when so stated, the supreme culmination of 
human folly. Yet Knox and CoHgny were, after all, 
more right than the Queen of England. The idol was 

1 '‘ Et quant a cherclier rimion de rEglise, Disu s^avoit qu’elle avoit 
souvent envoys devers I’Empereur pom* Fen soliciter, et qn’elle m ran-* 
droit jamais opinmstre t mesmes avoit diet a M. le Cardinal Chatillon que 
qiioiqiie on tint en lenr religion pour une gi*ande ahomination d’alkr a la 
Messe, qiiklle aymeroit mieulx en avoir ouy luille que d’avoir estd cause de 
la moindre nukliancetd cl’ung million qui s’estoient eommises pa" cea 
troixbles.’’ --- La Mothe ail Eoy, December 10 .* II. 
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nothing, and the thing offered to the idol was nothing | 
but the mass in the sixteenth century meant the stake, 
the rack, the gibbet, the Inquisition dungeons, the 
Devil enthroned upon the judgment-seat of the world, 
with steel, cord, and fire to execute his sentences, 
Chapin meanwhile continued to sue for an agree- 
ment with Spain, and made no progress. He offei^ed 
terms the details of which are not preserved, but terms 
so favourable to England as to be humiliating to the 
Catholic King. The more pliant Philip appeared the 
more Elizabeth distrusted him. To make him see that 
she had no fears slie discussed each condition with 
laboured prolixity: at length she said she \vould write 
to Philip, and desired the Minister to be the bearer of 
her Iqtter, Chapin asked permission to send to Alva 
for advice ; the rebellion vras made an excuse for re- 
fusing his request ; and, desperate at lengtli of effect- 
ing anything whatever by negotiation, lie found means 
to let Alva know that tlie Englisli Government was in« 
veterately hostile, and that without a revolution the 
two countries could never be brought together againd 
It Avas a conclusion Avhich both Philip and Alva 
Avere most reluctant to accept. In Philip’s correspond- 
ence there is visible an extreme fear lest any represent- 
ative of Spain should be found implicated in treason 
and conspiracy, an extreme dislike of encouraging or 
meddling with seditious persons, however unimpeach- 
able their orthodoxy. The sympathies of Alva were 
on the side ahvays of order, laAv, and government. 
He disapproved of heresy, but it Avas a question Avith 
him whether rebellion was not a greater crime. Such 
a loose, heedless, and ill-concerted movement as that 
of the two Earls seemed utterly contemptible to him. 

1 La Mothe au Hoy, December 27 : Dcpdches^ Ycl. II, 
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He owed lus success as a general to prudence as well 
as courage. He w’^as never known to trust to chance 
in any single point which care could anticipate ; and 
till he saw some effective action among the English 
Catholics, besides rhetonc and fine promises, he was 
ill-inclined to risk the presence of his troops among 
them4 Chapin’s message reached the ears of La 
Mothe, and probably therefore the ears of the Queen. 
He was again required to leave the country, and, as 
the order was persisted in, he was this time obliged to 
obey, Elizabeth merely told him that when the King 
of Spain would write to her under his own hand she 
would be willing to I’enew the negotiation. Meantime 
things remained as they were. Alva and Philip kept 
their hold on, the little English property which they 
had arrested. Elizabeth kept the treasures, the ever- 
increasing piles of Spanish and Flemish goods, the 
ever-multiplying fleets of Spanish and Flemish mer- 
chantmen, with which her wareh Otises and her ports 
were choking. 

The insurrection having exploded ineffectually, it 
remained to punish those who had taken part in it. 
But before relating the measures which the Govern- 
ment believed to be necessary, it remains to mention 
one more cause which had contributed to the failure 
of the enterprise. So many plans had intercrossed 

1 An expression of Philip’s in one of his letters to Don Giienui shows 
that he thought particular care was necessary in dealing with English 
r^eople: he was rain of his knowledge of the national character, and guided 
.liruself by consideration of its pecidiaritics: I’or tanto fue bien no 
abriros vos con ellos (ios Catolicos) ni alargaros a pronieterles lo t}ue os 
pediaii, sin renntirlos al Duque; y dc la misma nianera procedereis en lo 
qiie mas occurriese tocante a seme) antes materias, por ser do qualidad que 
requieren tratarse con mucho miramiento y cohsicleracioiq y niayormente 
con los desta naciou qiie de su natural son sospechosos cn todotiempo y 
mucho mas en la ocasion presente.” —Philip to Don Gnerau, DecembeJ 
26 : 
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that no two parties understood each other. The Span- 
iards, the ITrench, the Duke of Norfolk, the Queen of 
Scots, the Council, had all been playing with separate 
schemes, and the best of the Catliolics, who cared 
simply for the restoration of the feith, had shrunk from 
risking their cause upon a movement with the purpose 
of which they were so obscurely acfpiainted. Lincoln- 
shire, which had been the scene of the first Catholic 
iiisiiTrection against Henry VIII., was found by Lord 
Clinton entirely apathetic. Yet Lincolnshire had not 
been converted to the Reformation, and the behaviour 
of the people there is explained by a singular address 
from the knights and gentlemen ” of that county to 
Philip II. It is described as having been largely 
signed among them, and represents without doubt the 
feeling of a very large portion of the Catholic party in 
England. 

They looked to Philip,” these persons said, as 
the Prince who had the chief right to their crown, 
being at once the most Catholic in himself and the 
most able to defend and maintain the Catholic religion. 
He had borne the title of King of England. • His 
name was on the English statute-book, and to him 
they now looked as their liege lord and sovereign.^ 
They entreated his Majesty not to suspect or look 
strangely upon this ^expression of their feeling towards 
him. His Majesty might already understand their 
reason for it ; but in the service of God and the Com- 
monwealth, they would briefly explain themselves. 

1 ** Comme le Friiice du monde qui tient dvoict et peult avoir tlroict et 
titrc la couroime d’Angleterre, comme le plus Gatholique et le plus puis- 
sant Prince qni les peult defeiidre et secourer en la foy Gatholique; et en 
cea deux endroicts ils se suhmettent leurs vies ot biens a Maj^S en toiitz 
fcesiieet?; et conditions, comme partient a Seigneurs ct Noblesse qui tient 
pour leur Prince et Souveraign.” 
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Your Majesty/’ they said, knows well the many 
fights and titles wliicli are pretended to the crown of 
this country, and in what peril we all live by reason of 
them. The succession is claimed by tlie Earls of Hun- 
tingdon and Hertford and other notorious and ambi- 
tious heretics, with how little ground, either of justice 
or strength, appearing manifestly from the quarrels 
among themselyes. Your Majesty knows also the 
right which is pretended by the Queen of Scots, and 
the many persons among us wdio siqiport her claim. 
We acknowledge both her rigtits and her deserts as a 
most virtuoas and Catholic Princess, and we are ready 
to accept her as our sovereign, if your Majesty will 
place her on the throne, with due securities for the Cath- 
olic relimon and for the maintenance of the ancient 

O ' 

alliance between the lioiises of Burgundy and England, 
But ^Ye are of opinion that if the Queen of Scots 
be set up by ourselves only in this island, her Majesty 
may marry some heretic either by compulsion or else 
for love/ and by this means, our country being infected 
as it is, she may become her hiisbands tlirall, and we 
and England be thus ruined forever. That there is 
but too much likelihood of this, your Majesty may per- 
ceive from the purpose of marriage between her and 
the Duke of Norfolk, while it may be also that she 
will prefer her old friends in France and Scotland to 
the prejudice and entire destruction of the connexion 
with the House of Burgundy, which thing we are de- 
termined at all costs not to endure. 

The Prince, lier son, is in tlie hands of heretics, 
and is educated in the heretic belief. We fear that he 
cannot be extricated from among them, save on condi- 
tions which will be dangerous to the Catliolic religion 

1 “ Par amour.” 
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and dangerous to tlie English Commonwealth. We 
admit- the right of the Queen of Scots because she is a 
Catholic, and as long as she survives, these inconven* 
iencies may seem the less to be fe?;red ; but should the 
Queen of Scots die at no distant time, the case is al- 
tered. Tile. Prince, her son, will never be accepted 
by the Catholics unless jour Majesty take him under 
your protection, and unless he becomes himself a Cath- 
olic. 

“ There are other matters also,” continued the ini' 
known person ^ by whom the address was sent, ‘‘ on 
winch it is unnecessary now to weary your Majesty. 
You will see how ardently these gentlemen devote 
themselves to your Highness, in God’s service, as their 
only Prince and Protector. We desire, and all Catho- 
lics for their own safety ought to desire, to see the ad- 
ministration of their country in your Majesty’s hands. 
The county which these gentlemen inhabit — their 
names are in the list which we attach^ — is called 
Lincolnshire. Idie position of it by land and sea is 
convenient, as your Majesty 'wdll jierceive, for any en- 
terpidse which you may think proper to direct against 
the present Queen. Should your Majesty be unwill- 
ing to undertake anything in the present Queen’s life- 
time, yet in the event of her death, or of any otlier 
favourable contingency, we can point out to your Maj- 
esty by what means success may be assui'ed, even be- 
fore you put your luind to the work. We pray God 
it may please your Majesty to use the services of all 
and each of us, according to your good-will and power, 
to obtain an end so excellent in itself, so important to 

" 1 The address was accompanied by a list of names which has not been 
.|»]^erved, and by a letter nnsigned also, but professing to be by one of 

gentlemen, by whom it was presented. 

, ^ list not preserved. 
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the service of God and the common weal of Christen- 
dom/’ ^ 

From tins docnment it is evident that distrust of 
Mary, distrust of Nor t oik, and the position of the little 
James, were paralyzing tlie energies of the Catholics. 
Unless Spain was openly at their head they would not 
move, and the collapse of tlte insurrection requires no 
further explanation. I.t did not imply that the Catho-^ 
lies ganerally were loyal to Elizabeth, but only that at 
the crisis of their trial they were smitten with confu- 
sion. Their faith was no longei' a fire at white heat 
in which the units would fuse together into a compact 
and harmonious whole, but a cold opinion which left 
every man to act for himself subject to all deflections 
for his special ends, fmcies, and temptations. 

To return to the Border. 

The Eax'ls having escaped into Scotland, the Regent 
had now to meet the question, what was to be done 
with them? The rebellion was part of the general 
disturbance which was agitating both the realms. It 
had been plotted by the Bishop of Ross ; and the 
Queen of Scots was the centre of it. In Murray’s 
words, it had branches unknown, extending to the 
farthest marches of both the realms.” ^ Had Eliza- 
beth fallen, Murray would have gone to the scaffold ; 
and little reason as he had for feeling himself under 
obligations to her, his own interest was as deeply con- 
cerned as hers in extinguishing the last sparks of the 
conflagration. 

1 Address in the names of the Knights and Gentlemen of Lincolnshire 
to Philip II: MB. Bimancas, There is no date xipon the MS. Itheiongs 
evidently to the year 1569, and as sent probably just before the insurrec- 
tion, since in the letter Uiere is a paragraph on the services to be expected 
from the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland. 

Murray to Cecil, December 22 : 
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Elizabeth would now undoubtedly require him to ar- 
rest the Earls, and circumstanced as he was he would 
find it no easy matter either to comply or to refuse. 

The quarrel with Maitland had seriously shaken his 
hold on Scotland, The breach between these two 
men, who had once worked together so cordially, had 
now widened into an impassable chasm. They bad no 
longer single aim which they pursued in common, 

Murray bad but one principle which guided him in 
all that he undertook. He was heart and soul a Prot- 
estant. His feelings as a brother and a certain inbred 
generosity of temperament had more than once pre- 
vented him from consenting to measures which it 
might have been wiser and better to have allowed to 
take their course. He was ambitious for his country, 
and he had taken perhaps more interest than he ought 
to have done in his sister’s views upon the English suc- 
cession ; but from the time when he could no longer 
blind himself to her character, he had laid aside every 
inferior consideration, and had set himself steadily to 
maintain the cause for which he really called. 

To Maitland, on the other hand, the Reformation 
had been interesting so far and so far only as it prom- 
ised political greatness to Scotland. His keen under- 
standing had shown him that the union of the two 
kingdoms was inevitably approaching ; and full of 
Scotch pride and Scotch traditions, his one hope was to 
end the long rivalry in the way most glorious to his 
own people, and to place a prince of Scotch blood on 
the throne of the Plantagenets. The person was of . 
little moment to him. He had brought the English to 
Leith in the belief that Elizabeth would marry the 
Earl of Arran. When Elizabeth refused and the 
French King died, and Mary Stuart came back, hie 
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energies were then devoted to securing Mary Stuart’s 
succession. When the Queen of Scots had seeininglj 
wrecked her prospects by marrying Both well, lie had 
assisted at the coronation of James, believing then 
that for her own sake Elizabeth would give him the 
place for which his mother had so long intrigued, and 
so pacify her own people and gratify Scotland through 
its pride. , 

But again Elizabeth disappointed him. Her theories 
of government, her sympathy with Mary Stuart’s suf* 
ferings, her dread of the misinterpretation of the world 
if she did not protect her, kept the question of ques- 
tions still unsettled, Maitland saw or thought he saw 
that the Queen of Scots must be eventually restored, 
and the discontent of the English Catholics and of the 
noblemen of the whole nation under an insecure and 
undetermined succession, opened a new opportunity to 
him through the hiorfolk marriage. He had flung 
himself into the scheme with all his strength, careless 
where it would lead him, so only he could succeed in 
his great object. His knowledge, his powerful charac- 
ter, his intellectual cultivation, unusual in any age and 
unexampled in his own* — ^ above all the response in 
every Scotch breast to tlie aim which he was pursuing 
— gave him an influence which shook from Murray’s 
side half of the best of his friends. Even the foolish 
ministers of the Kirk he had talked over — poor 
wretches who if he had succeeded would have been 
handed over to Alva’s Blood Council; Knox only, wdio 
in mere worldly sagacity was Maitland’s match, had 
been deaf to his persuasion sj He bad divided the 
nobles. He had gained Hume and Athol, and, worse 

’Maitland to Mary Stuart, August, 1569, intercepted cipliers: MBBi. 
Qmen of RqU$ Mome* 
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than all, the cliivalrons Kirhaklj of Grange. He had 
fed everywhere a restless expectation of the Queen’s 
return ; and at length tlie Regent, being cleterniined to 
clieek liis intrigues, had arrested him, on the evidence 
of Paris and Crawford, as an accomplice with Both- 
well. He demanded his trial, and tlie 22d of Novem- 
ber was fixed to give him an opportunity for the 
declaration of his innoceney.” He wrote to every 
friend that he possessed, Catholic and Protestant, to 
request their presence, and when the day came Edin- 
burgh 'was thronged with tlie armed retainers of half- 
a-hundred knights and noblemen who had come to- 
gether to throw a shield over their favourite. 

The Bishop of Ross and the historians wlio have 
followed him liave charged Murray with personal ambi- 
tion in assuming the government of Scotland. Never 
perhaps was there a position which any reasonable man 
would have less coveted. English statesmen in their 
calculation of the future of the country placed Ins mur- 
der among the most likelv of contingencies. He had 
narrowly escaped at Northallerton on his return from 
the Conference. In the past July Lyon Herald ” 
had “ conspired his death ” and had been burnt for it.'^ 
At best he was set to rule the most lawless country in 
Europe except Ireland, half of it avow^edly disaffected, 
without a revenue, without troops, without a man at 
his back except his own and his friends’ servants. He 
was held responsible by Elizabeth for the peace of the 
Borders, yet she would not acknowledge him as Regent. 
At every turn of her fancy he expected to be the 
instrument of her iiolicy, and to receive his sister back 
either as his Queen or as his prisoner, as con venience 
or the humour of the moment happened to dictate. 

1 Caldei'wood, 
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In siicli a position there was little to envj ; and that 
siipreine and coimnanding integrity, which alone made 
a Tenure of power under such eonditions possible, 
alone could have tempted him to assume it. 

Aware of the intended assembly of Maitland’s party, 
lie had quietly, with the Earl of Morton’s assistance, 
collected a force large enough for his own protection if 
they tried to kill him. This done, he sho\ved ‘Vno mis- 
llkingof the convocatioin” He received every one who 
presented himself with his usual courtesy, but before 
opening the court lie requested them all to meet him 
in the Council Room, There he reminded them 
briefly that wdien he was in France they had elected 
him to the Regency without Ids knowledge and against 
his will. He had sworn to administer justice faithfully 
during his government, and they on tlieir part luul 
piromised to assist liim in the execution of his office. 
They had now assembled in arms to prevent justice 
from being done, an d h e desired tliem to c onsider 
wliether this was to observe their engagements. He 
had not interfered with their meeting; he bad wished 
to sliow them that they could not frighten him ; he had 
now merely to say that their further presence was un- 
necessary, as the trial would be postponed till it could 
be fairly conducted.^ 

The Lords listened with such patience as they could 
command. They dispersed quietly, but Murray knew 
what their attitude boded. If the rebellion of the 
Earls gained head in England, they would immedi- 
ately revolt. He sent word therefore to Elizabeth that 
he would assist her to the utmost of his power, and at 
once went down to the Border with all the men that 
he conid collect. Thus it was that ha came to be ai 

1 Miuray to CecH, Kovenite 22 : >Scoi5fen£2, 
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Jedburgh when the Earls arrived in Scotland. The 
English armj had halted on their own frontier, but a 
demand was sent from Berwick to the Regent requir- 
ing him to arrest and give them up. By the treaties 
between the two countries, traitors were excluded from 
protection, but this particular article had never been 
observed. The Scots were tenacious of their right of 
asylum, and especially sensitive when England at- 
tempted to violate it. The Border outlaws, who would 
plunder a church with the same indifference with 
which they would sack a farm-house, drive their neigh- 
bours^ cattle, or cut his throat, regarded the protection 
of a fugitive on either side of the line as the one duty 
of which neglect was disgraceful. To fly in the face 
of such a feeling avouH have been extremely danger- 
ous at any time, and at the existing crisis their ordi- 
nary jealousies were aggravated by the resentment of 
party. The Scotts, tlio Kers, the Maxwells, the 
Humes, the Hepburns, were all Catholics, all devoted 
to the Queen of Scots, all sympathizers Avith the Eng- 
lish Earls. Murray asked whether he might look for 
any assistance from Elizabeth to enable him to main- 
tain a regular force. He had no resources of his own 
for such a purpose, His own life was directly 
sought,’’ and as things stood, it was Elizabeth’s interest 
to uphold him.^ He might have foreseen the answer 
to such an application. NeArertheless, for the sake of 
the good cause, with a half consciousness that he was 
sealing his fate in doing so, he determined to brave the 
popular feeling, and if he could not give up the Earls, 
at least to make them pxnsoners. Lady Northumber- 
land had been left behind in the first haste of tlie fligiit. 
Her husband wished to rejoin her, and Hector Arm 
1 Murray to Godl, Docemter 23 (miduiglit) ; MSS, ScoUand. 
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strong, Hector of Harlaw, whose name was ever aften 
infamous in Border story, undertook to guide him. 
The Regent had notice where to look for him, and a 
party of horse were on the watch. He was taken some- 
W' here in Liddisdale, not withoiit a struggle. Some 
English borderers tried to rescue him, and Captain 
Borthwick, who commanded the Regent’s troops, was 
killed ; but the men did their duty, and the Earl was 
brought safely into Jedburgh. 

Westmoreland and the Nortons, it might be thought, 
could have been taken more easily, f(>r they were close 
under MuiTay’s hand. Two miles up the valley 
throiigli which the stream runs from which Jedburgh 
takes its name, on the crest of a bank which falls oflF 
precipitously to the water, stand the remains of Ferni- 
hurst, then the stronghold of the Kers. It was on a 
scale more resemblino; the feudal castles of the English 
nobles than the narrow towers in which the lords of 
Scotland commonly made their homes ; and although 
the bugle-note blown upon the battlements could be 
heard in the marketplace of tlie town, the laird of 
Fernihurst offered an asylum to the fugitives, and 
there the whole party, except Northumberland, was 
soon collected. The Regent sent to demand them. 
Fernihurst answered that if he wanted them he must 
come to fetch them, and MuiTay, who had a strong 
force with him, made an effort to punish his insolence. 
But before Murray came in sight of the castle, his men 
desei’ted so fast, that out of eight hundred whom he 
took with him out of Jedburgh lie had but twm hundred 
remaining. It was a symptom too alarming to be 
neglected. Placing Northumberland on horseback in 
the middle of a party of troopers, he made straight for 
Edinbm’gh, and thence transporting him over the Forth, 
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he sent hiin lo occupy the rooms which Mary Stuart 
had left vacant in the island tower of Lochleyen, 
Nothing could have occiwred more unfortunate for the 
Eegent’s influence; nothing that lie could have done 
could have given him a stronger and more immediate 
claim on Elizuhetlfs support. Not the Border only 
hut all Scotland w^as shaken. The national pride was 
touched, “and there was a universal cry that, cost 
what it would, the Earl should not be given up. The 
liberty was broken wliicb should be free to all banished 
, men.” ^ Even Morton, who was Murray's 

Janiiaty. '■ - . , ^ 

main stay, declared tliat his country was dis- 
graced. “ Between Berwick and Edinburgh the Re- 
gent could not find one man to stand by him,” “ and 
where he had ten mortal enemies before, he had now a 
hundred.” Along Tweed and Teviot the indignation 
rose to madness. The hospitality of the Border had 
been consecrated by the practice of two liundred 
years,® and the fugitives at Pern ilmrst, who had come 
there “ hunted and dismayed,” found themselves sud- 
denly in better case than when they -were at Durham,” 
for they had a whole kingdom at their back “ bent to 
succour them.”^ Under these circuiDstances, if Eliza- 
beth intended to pei'sist in her demand for their extra- 
dition, it might have been expected that she would have 

1 Hunsdon to Cecil, December 31: MBS. Border. 

3 Same to the same, fTanuaiy 11; MB. Ibid. 

8 “ Half Scotland is like to rise agaijist the Kegent,” wrote Sadler on tlie 
9th of Januar^v. — MSS. Bimler. “ The moat part of the nobility,” wrote 
Hunsdon, *‘do think it a great reproach and ignominy to the whole 
omntry to deliver any banished men to the slaughter, accounting it a 
liberty and freedom to all nations to succour banished men ” — Himsdon 
to Klizabcth, January 13. ^lemonuls of the- litbeLlion. And again: “I'he 
Earl of Morton is bent for the maintenance of the rebels. He does account 
it a great shame and reproach to all the country in doing the c jntraiyJ* 
— Httusdon to Cecil, January 11. 

* Same to the same, January’’ 11: MfSS. Border, 
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ordered her army to advance into Scotland, to help the 
Regent to execute her wishes. Had she been as con- 
scious as her ministers of the actual humour of Ena:- 
land, she might perhaps have done so. Northumber- 
land since his capture had spoken freely of the magni- 
tude of the Catholic Confederacy. He ha d tlireaten ed 
the Regent with the vengeance of the whole English 
peerage if he gave him up ; and Lord Himsdon, too 
conscious of the breadth of the disaffection, warned her 
that tlie troubles were not at an end, but only begin- 
ning, She should make no account of money. If 
she looked not to the bottom of the matter, the sore 
would fester and break out worse than ever.’^ It 
v/oukl fall out to be the greatest cons])iracy that had 
been in the realm for a hundred years.” ^ The South- 
ern Catholics at that very moment, angry with them- 
selves for their weakness, were concerting fresh meas- 
ures to renew the struggle. Southampton and Mon- 
tague sent to the Spanish Ambassador to beg him not 
to accept the Earls’ discomfiture as an index of their 
real strength. They desired only that the Pope would 
relieve them of the nn certain ty wdnch had divided the 
North.2 If the Pope would excommunicate Elizabeth 
and absolve them from their allegiance, they would not 
fail a second time. They would make arrangements 
beforehand that every man might know what was ex- 
pected of him. They would then rise everywhere in 
a single day, and never rest till the Catholic religion 
was reestablished.^ 

1 Hunsdon to Cecil, December 20 : MBS, Border. 

2 >‘ Tjan bien me ha dicbo el obispo de Boss que los Gatolicos de aqui 

dvaeaii qim su Santidad con al^una Bulla piiblicada en parte que aqui se 
entendiese, Ids diese libres de juramento que a esta Reyna ban hecho, po? 
no ser ella Gatolica y intitularse Cabeza desta Iglesia.” — Don Gueraa t« 
Fliilip, January 18: * 
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Elizabeth, not suspecting, or not choosing to suspect, 
the extent of treachery that /vf as going on, belieyed 
that she could disarm conspiracy by seeming confi- 
dence ; ^ yet -with singular inconsistency, as will be 
presently seen, she was punishing the least guilty of 
the Northern rebels with a barbarity which could only 
be excused by her panic. She was bent upon getting 
the Earls into her hands, because she intended to try 
them and confiscate their estates, and she doubted 
whether in their absence she could carry their attainder 
through the House of Lords. At the same t^^^ she 
was quarrelling with the expenses, and quarrelling 
with the most loyal of her Council, whom she accused 
of having involved her in them. She listened, if she 
listened at all, to those “ back councillors ” whom 
Cecil so much dreaded, and of whom he so uilceas- 
ingly complained. Still insisting that Murray sliould 
deliver Northumberland to her, she Insisted at the 
same time that, as the rebellion was over, her army 
should be immediately dismissed ; and so hasty, so per- 
emptory, she was on this last point, that Sussex was 
compelled to disband lialf the troops with no better 
pay than fair words and promises,” while Scotland 
was exasperated into fury, and three counties were be- 
ing diiven wild with wholesale executions, which were 
only so far discriminating that the poorest of the peo- 
ple were chosen to be sufferers. 

The opinion of the -want of wisdom which Elizabeth 
was displaying in these matters is not the presumpt- 
uous censure of the half-informed modern historian. 
The disapprobation must have gone deep, when Cecil 
could have so written about her conduct as to call out 

1 Let Ber Majesty look wdl to liersolf and not think all gold that glifc 
tors/* — Ht^don to Cecil, December 29. 
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the following answer from her own cousin and her 
most faithful servant Hunsdon : 

LOED HUFSDOJS^ TO SIR WILLIAM CECILS 

Berwich^ January IZ* 

I have received your letter of the 6th with a letter 
from her Majesty touching the Earl of Northumber- 
land and the rebels, whereof you are not ignorant. I 
was glad of the coming of the letters, because I looked 
long for them, and secondly hoped for bet- 

ter news than I have therein found, and especially in 
yours, which hath so appalled me/ as I am almost 
senseless, considering the time, the necessity her Maj* 
esty hath of assured friends, the needfulness of good 
and sound counsel, and the small care it seems she 
hath of either. Either she is bewitched, or else this 
practice of her destruction which was meant should 
have taken place perforce and by arms, being burst out 
before the time, being partly discovered and a little 
overtlirown, is meant to be performed by practice and 
policy. For what nearer 'way can there be to achieve 
to this purpose than to discredit her feithfullest coun- 
cillors, and to absent her most assured friends from 
her, whereby they may 'work all things at their ^¥ 1 ! I 
I will condemn none, but (rod send her Majesty to 
have trusty friends about her and to follow good coun- 
sel ; for although the upper skin of this wound be 
partly healed, the wound festers, and if it burst out 
again I fear me it will be past cure. It grieves me to 
see that her Majesty cannot be induced to think well 
of those that serve her best.” 

Considering that as yet not a single blow had been 
1 Border MSS* 
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struck in the I’ebelHon, and that the active violence had 
been confined to the bloodless capture of Barncastle, 
the work of vengeance which the Council of York 
were iinwillinglj compelled to execute had been be- 
yond example cruel. Though the leaders had escaped, 
many gentlemen had been taken in the closeness of 
the pursuit, and the prisons at Durham and York 
were cro%vded with unfortunates who had straggled 
back to their homes, and Imd been denounced and ar- 
rested. It was the theory of the Constitution, sanc- 
tioned so far by immemorial custom, that the lands as 
well as the lives of traitors should be forfeited to the 
Crown. Under the feudal system estates were held 
under the sovereign in consideration of active duties 
to be performed by the holder. Although military 
tenures were lapsing into more immediate and abso- 
lute ownership, yet secuidty of property under the law 
involved as a matter of course obedience to the law, 
and, irrespective of higher considerations, all govern- 
ments must be held entitled to indemnify themselves 
for the expense of repressing rebellion at the cost of 
those wdio have occasioned it. That the Crown in the 
present instance was entitled to avail itself of its right 
was implied in the nature of the case. Rebellions are 
never without pretexts which can be pleaded in *their 
justification. The long peace which the country had 
enjoyed, the cessation of State prosecutions in so strik- 
ing a contrast wdth their frequency in the previous 
reigns, the general prosperity of England contrasted 
with the confusion and anarchy of tlie continental 
oins, gave the Queen a fair claim upon her sub- 
jects' loyalty. The Catholics had not been permitted 
the open exercise of their religion ; but tliere had been 
tto inquisitions, no meddling in private vyith the rights 
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of conscience, no revenge for tlie Marian persecutions. 
Her sister’s bishops had been deprived and impidsoned 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, but the gov- 
ernment, wherever it had not been openly defied, had 
closed its eyes to the evasion of the law. The country 
was still full of Catholics, and the Protestant authori- 
ties had been prohibited from indulging their natural 
desire to punish them. In fact if not in theory tliere 
had been substantial toleration ; and whatever may be 
thought now of the pi’ohibition of the mass, the success 
in modern times of a more generous system is no proof 
that it would have answered amidst the passions of the 
Eeformation, 

It may be said that so far Elizabeth had governed 

O' 

the country extremely w^ell and with extreme forbear- 
ance. In declining to marry she had indeed severely 
tried her subjects’ patience, and the difficulty of choos- 
ing a successor fi^om among the many competitors 
should have furnished an additional inducement to 
overcome her natural reluctance. If ever circnm- 
stances could be conceived which demanded a sacrifice 
of such a kind, the prospects of England in the event 
of. 'Elizabeth’s death left her in tliis respect without ex« 
cuse. Yet towards the Queen of Scots, the daugli- 
ter of debate,” who was the occasion of her worst per- 
plexities, she had acted with a weakness which her 
loyaP subjects had a right to condemn, but which, 
justly looked at, had left little ground for complaint 
to the friends of her riyal. She had saved her life, 
and she bad saved her honour, when she might have 
spared hei'self all further trouble on her accoimt by 
publishing the proofs of her infamy. These proofs 
Northumberland and Westmoreland had seen, had ad- 
mitted, and in the rebellion itself had never ventured 
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to clialienge ; yet they had committed the last and 
worst form of treason — they had invited a foreign 
army into the kingdom, emperilling . the national in- 
dependence as well as the throne of the sovereign. 
There was nothing therefoi^e except its hloodlessness 
in the circumstances of the rebellion which called for 
any particular leniency, and those who look back upon 
such a condition of things from times when the danger 
from similar combinations has long passed away, are 
apt to be misled by their natural compassion for suffer- 
ers, and from the instinctive sympathy with those who 
risk and lose their lives in a public cause. 

It is equally certain, however, that there may be 
seen in the conduct of the Government at all times, 
and after all necessary allowance, the working of 
questionable passions; and the retributions inflicted 
upon the Northern insurgents show undoubtedly that 
anger and avarice had for a time overclouded Eliza- 
beth’s character. 

The complaints of the Queen about expense while 
the rebels were in the field had been incessant. Every 
letter which Cecil wrote contained some intimation or 
other of the extreme difficulty of getting money from 
her. After the flight and dispersion from Durham, 
orders were immediately sent down that some of the 
rascals should be hanged by martial law,” ^ but care 
was to be taken that none of the richer sort ” shouM 
suffer in that way. Death by martial law would not 
touch property, and the object was to make sure of the 
forfeitures. 

Lord Sussex still received hard constructions ” at 
the Court ; he was supposed to have connived at the 
Earls’ escape, and to have neglected precautions which 
1 Cecil to Sadler, December 20: Sadler Pa^ers^ Yol. IL 
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would have \ * rented them from reaching Scotland.”^ 
The Queen the refore determined to make him the in 
striiment of her seventy, and he was directed to make 
a list of all the p rincipal persons knowm to have been 
with the ix^hels, cr to have assisted them with armour, 
food, or money. These persons he was immediately 
to arrest. If he was anywhere at a loss, he might 
take men on suspicion. He was to commit them 
strait prison,’’ and as need should be” ‘‘ pinch them 
•with some lack of food and pain of imprisonment till 
they declared the names of as many as they could re- 
member.” This done, on a given night, afid at the 
same hour, there could be a general seizure ; especial 
care being taken to apprehend all priests, constables, 
baililfs, and others that had held any office.” The 
fish thus netted w-ere then to be sorted into two 
classes : ‘‘ of those wdio liad no freeholds, copyholds, nor 
any suhstance of lands,” a sufficient number were to 
be selected, and to be immediately hanged by martial 
law in the parish green or mai’ketpiace where the 
rebels had held their assemblies : the servants of any 
principal insurgent were to suffer also, the scene of 
their execution being the neighbourhood of their mas- 
ters’ houses ; and “ the bodies were not to be removed 
but to remain till they fell to pieces where^^^ri^^^^ 
hung,” 

The rest were to be formally tried, that her Maj- 
esty might be duly assm^ed of her escheats. If “ cor- 
ruption or lucre ” prevented a fiur verdict — that is to 
say, if judgment wei’e not given for the Crown —the 
prisoners /were not to be ix^leased, but the trial ad- 
journed to the Star Chamber. 

1 Cecil to Sadler, December 25. 

2 Cecil added in a separate clause: “ Some notable example to be msd«< 
of tbe priests that have offended in this rebellion/’ 
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For the avoiding of desperation,’’ a proclamation 
wavS sent out tliat any one who was not already taken 
and would surrender of his own accord might be re- 
ceived to mercy. But it was added that if those who 
had been culpable should fly from the country they 
should nev^er receive pardon at alL^ 

The first part of tliese instructions was immediately 
acted upon. An indefinite number of unfortunate 
people were seized, and out of them six or seven hun- 
dred artisans, labourers, or poor tenant farmers were 
picked out for summary execution. Lord Sussex was 
scrupulous not to include any person that had inher- 
itance or wealth, for that he knew the law.” Those 
were chosen whose worst crime w'as that they had fol- 
lowed the gentlemen who by the constitution of the 
country were their natural leaders, and these, besides 
‘‘ the prisoners taken in the field,” were to be distrib- 
uted about Yorskshire and hanged. “ He meant to 
use such discretion,” he said, as that no sort should 
escape for example, and that the example should be, as 
was necessary, very great.” ^ 

If the seventy persons hanged in hot blood after the 
fight at Carlisle be not included, the number of per- 
sons executed after the Pilgrimage of Grace did not 
exceed forty, and among those ‘Hhe common soi't” 
were not represented. The tendency of a govern- 
ment to be harsh is in the ratio of its weakness ; and 
Elizabeth, to whom nothing naturally was more dis- 
tasteful than cruelty, when Sussex’s arrangements 
were made known to her, was only impatient that, 
they should be comjdeted. There had been some 
delay, perhaps in determining the spots where the 

1 Notes for the suppression of the rebellion, Deceaib3r 31, 1569. 

* Sussex to Cecil, December 28 : MBB. Border, 
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executions were to be. She wrote on the 11th of 
January that “she somevyhat marvelled that she had 
as yet heard nothing from Sussex of any execution 
done by martial law as was appointed.^’ She recpiired 
him, “ if the same was ^t already done, to proceed 
thereto with all the expedition he might, and to certify 
her of his doings therein.” ^ Sussex had no need of 
the spur, and had been only too anxious to clear him- 
self of suspicions of disloyalty. Before the letter 
reached him the victims had been made over to the 
Provost Marshal. Sir George Bowes, who had under- 
taken to superintend the process, was stringing them 
leisurely upon the trees in the towns and village 
greens. Eighty were hanged at Durham, those 
chiefly who liad taken a ’ part in the Catholic jubilee 
at the Cathedral. Forty suffered at Darlington, and 
twenty of Bowes’s own deserters on the walls at 
Bariicastle. It is some relief to find that the wives 
and children of those ’who were executed “ were fa- 
yourably dealt with; ” orders were given that not 
only they should have no cause to complain, but 
should be satisfied ” — \vhatever that might mean.^ 
But the hanging business itself went on rapidly and 
mercilessly ; “ the lingering bred offence t ” and on 
the 28d of January, Bowes reported that he had put 
to death “ about six hundred,” besides those who had 
been disposed of by Sussex himself. 

Among contemporary engravings representing the 
condition of Europe at this period, may be seen pict- 
ures, intended to excite the pity and the passions of 
the Protestants, of the scenes in the French and Flem- 
ish towns ’when they wei'e taken by the Catholic 

3. Elizabeth to Sussex, rTannary IX : 

2 Bowes to Sussex, January 8; 
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troops. There is death in all its horrors ; men torn in 
pieces hj wild horses, children tossed to and fro upon 
the soldiers’ pikes, families perishing amidst their own 
blazing houses. But chiefly noticeable are long rows 
of what once were living mel^, artisans and tradesmen, 
in their simple working dresses, dangling in seemingly 
infinite numbers as far as the eye can follow them 
down the naiTOwing streets. Twenty Huguenots 
were murdered in France for every Catholic in Eng- 
knd. But in those ISTorthern villages there were spec- 
tacles of the same description. The difference was in 
the degree of the cruelty not in its kind. Sir George 
Bowes reported that the people were in marvellous 
fear,” and that the authors of the rebellion were 
cursed on every side.^ But it was a fear which was 
accompanied with no sense of deserved suffering. 
Their condition, as described by a correspondent of 
Cecil’s, was rather one of mad desperation,” and a 
passionate prayer for some turn of fortune which would 
give them their chance of revenge. They saw the 
gentlemen wdio were the occasions of the mischief 
spared — they knew not why. They saw themselves 
hunted down and destroyed as if they were wolves, 
and the effect of the example ” was only to increase 
the danger of another insuiTection.^ 

Still Elizabeth was not satisfied. She seemed pos- 

1 Sir George Bowes to Ralph Bowes, January 23: Menioriak of the .Re- 
bellion. 

2 « Though many have suffered and many are shorn to the bare pJch, 
jet because few or none of the gentlemen have tasted of judgment who 
only were the incentors to all, the danger is rather doubled than in any 

respect foredoiie,” to Cecil, February G ; Border. In ISTorth- 

iimberland, where Warwick commanded, there was comparative mercy. 
In Yorkshire and Durham the Catholics flattered themselves that the ex- 
ecution of so many poor men had hardened and exasperated the, rest.” *— 
La Mothe, January 21: Dejjeches^ Vol. 11. 
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sesvsed by a temper unlike any which she ever dis- 
played before or after. When the martial law was 
over, slie ordered the Council of York “ to attaint all 
offenders that might be gotten by process or other- 
wise ; ” till at length the Crown prosecutor, Sir 
Thomas Gargrave, was obliged to tell l^r that if 
she were obeyed “ many places would be left naked 
of inhabitants the poor husbandman, if he was 
not a great Papist, could become a good subject,” and 
she would do well to grant a general pardon, from 
which only a certain number sliould be exceptedd 
The turn of those came next who had property to 
be escheated, and who were therefore to be dealt with 
less precipitately. With these an unexpected difficulty 
arose from the Palatinate rights of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham. There was a fear that the forfeitures within 
‘• the bishoprick ” \vould fell to the See; and Sussex, 
wishing to so manage matters that the Queen should 
.ake a good and a long breath upon these nortlierii 
*;entlemen’s lands,” suggested that she should either 
compound with the Bishop for his royalties,” or else 
translate him to some other diocese, when, in the va- 
lancy of the See, all would grow to her Majesty.” ^ 
Elizabeth would not have allowed a bishop to stand 
betweexi her and “ her commodity,” and had the law 
itood as was at first supposed, she would have found 
her way hrough it somehow. But Sussex, it seems, 
was mhmken. Pilkington ventured a feint plea for 
himself. The Queen ordered him back to liis duties, 
from which he had fled at the outbreak of the rebel- 
hon, and tho law aiitliorities ruled that in cases of high 
treason, by tk' 25th of Edward IIL, ‘‘ all forfeitaies 

1 Sir T. V irgrave to Cecil. February 6: MS8, Border^ 

** Sussex to Cecil, December 25 v Ibid. 
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of escheats, in all places and under all circumstances, 
belonged to the Gi'own.” ^ 

This objection being disposed of, a Special Commis- 
sion sat at York, and the trials began. The most im- 
portant of the prisoners were carried to London tliat 
their examinations might be taken by the Council be^ 
foi’e their execution. Of the rest, a number of gen- 
tlemen were tried, of whom eleven were found guilty. 
Four of these were immediately put, to death ; seven 
were recommended to mercy for reasons which miglit 
not have been anticipated, but which, when mentioned, 
become intelligible. 

The first, Henry Johnson, had married a daughter 
of old Norton. He was described as “a simple per- 
son abused by his wife ; but he was not to be spared 
for “ his simplicity.” His estates were settled on his 
wife, so that by his life the Queen would have liis 
lands, and by his death his wife would have them.” 

Two others, Leonard Metcalf and Richard Claxton, 
were in the same predicament. They were both men 
of hitherto blameless conduct, but the argument in 
their favour was that the Government would lose by 
their execution, 

John Markinfi^eld, a boy under twenty, was attainted 

only to bring his title to his brother’s lands to the 
Queen.” ^ It was not meant that he should die, for 
that he had no land.” 

Ralpli Colliers was a Protestant who had been led 
into the rebellion only by loyalty to the Earl of West- 
moreland. He had only a life interest in his estates, 

1 Border February 19, 1570, 

^ The elder Markindeld, who hud been one of the principal movers of 
the rebellion, was wdlh Westmoreland at Feniihurst, If he was not given 
up he could be attainted by Parliament; but his brother had some rigiit in 
the estates which his attainder would not touch. 
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Ricliard Lambert, alone out of the seven, the Queen 
was advised to spare on the fair ground of good char- 
acter.# , 

The most singular argument for clemency was that 
whiGli was urged in behalf of the last — Astolph 
Cleisby: he had no property, and there was thus no 
special incentive for his execution ; Lord Hiinsdon’s 
son, Henry Carey, once thought of for the Queen of 
Scots, was a suitor for one of the three daughters and 
co-heiresses of Lord Con iers. It was conceived that 
Cleisby, ‘‘being in great credit with all the sisters,” 
“ might assist if his life was spared in bringing about 
the match.” ^ 

After some hesitation Elizabeth admitted the recom- 
mendations, and all the seven were spared.^ Two 
sons of old Norton and two of his brothers, after long 
and close cross-questioning in the Tower, /were tried 
and convicted at Westminster. Two were afterwards 
pardoned. Two, one of whom was Christofer, the 
poor youth wdio had been bewitched by the fair eyes 
of the Queen of Scots at Bolton, was put to death at 
Tyburn witix the usual cruelties. 

But so far, after all, the Queen had gained but lit- 
tle. The principles on which the gentlemen had been 
dealt with had not tended to satisfy the commons as 
to the equity of an administration which had hanged 
the poor without mercy, and spared the ricli who mis« 
led them, when anything was to be gained by their 
lives ; while the owners of the great estates which 
were to repay the expenses of the army were safe 
within the Scottish Borders. 

3. Proceedings of the Commission at York: Memorials of the Rehellion, 

2 It is interesting to observe that Henry Care;^di{i not, after obtain 
^ object of bis wishes. — Dugdale, Tol. II, p. 291. A rticUj Coniers. 
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If they escaped abroad the Queen could not touch 
their lands without an Act of Parliament, and in the 
way of this there would be difficulties which she was 
earnest to avoid. She again wrote therefore to de- 
mand them of Murray : but Murray, had he been will- 
ing to comply, was evidently without the power, and 
she had to think of other means. If force was costly, 
treachery might be cheap. Sir Robert Constable has 
been seen once in the discharge of his dishonourable 
office. Still maintaining the character of a concealed 
friend, he followed his cousin to Fernihurst, wliere he 
was warmly received by the Laird and all the party. 
Both Westmoreland and old Norton complained of the 
cowardice of the Southern Catholics ; and Constable, 
whose business was to tempt them if possible to come 
back to England and sue for their pardons, humoured 
their discontent, and began cautiously to suggest, that, 
instead of trusting to rebellion, they should try some 
other plan. Westmoreland was proud of his birth, 
proud of his honourable house, and shrunk with Eng- 
lish sensitiveness from a taint upon his scutcheon. It 
was easy to persuade him that he would 'be of more 
use to the cause which he had at heart, by working 
legitimately by the side of his friends at liome, than by 
staying abroad and waiting for revolution, or by in- 
triguing to bring foreign armies upon the soil of his 
country. Westmoreland was soft and weak. The 
tears overhailed his cheeks abundantly.” Noi’ton ap- 
peared equally penitent. They both thought it might 
be better for them “ to take tlieir chance by voluntary 
surrender than to risk being taken.” The moment for 
the temptation was well chosen, Westmoreland had 
reason to doubt the continued hospitality of Ferni- 
himst. He had been amusing himself with the Laird’s 
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“ new wanton lady,’^ a daughter of Sir William Kirk- 
aldj, and had disturbed the peace of the household* 
Constable advised them to go to England and “ hide 
at some friend’s house,” from which they “ could make 
their submission, craving nothing but life,” He offered 
them his own guides,” ‘^Border outlaws, who would 
not betray any man that trusted in them for all the 
gold in Scotland or in Fi'ance.” He even said in his 
generosity, “ that he would receive them in his own 
home, where they might be sure of such safety as he 
could provide ; for if they were taken he would hang 
at their side.” 

They required a few hours to consider. To support 
his character, Sir Eobert spent the night at a house in 
Jedburgh, which was the haunt of the most desperate 
men upon the Borders. The place was thronged with 
them. They were playing at cards when he came in, 
‘‘ some for drink, some for hardheads.” ^ He sat down 
at the game. They were talking of the Regent. 
“ They wished they had Hector of Harlaw’s liead to 
be eaten among them at supper ; and as to Murray, 

some said he could not, for the honour of his coun- 
try, deliver the Earls, if he had them both, unless the 
Queen was restored ; ” others, that “ if he would 
agree to that change, the Borderers would start up 
and rieve both Queen and Lords from him, for the like 
shame was never done in Scotland.” ^ The next 
morning he saw Westmoreland again. Neither he 
nor Norton had made ixp their minds. The Earl said 
he could not leave Fernlhiirst without making the 
Laird some present for his hospitality. He desired 
Constable to go to the Countess, who was still in Eng< 

1 A small coin. 

* Cfonetable to Sadler, January 12; Sadler Vol, II. 
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land, and ask her to give him some choice jewel, with 
which he could return to Jedburgh. After that he 
gave him hopes that he would follow his advice, and 
Sir Robert went back over the moors, the extremest 
day of wind and snow that ever he did ride in,” to 
make the necessary arrangements with his employers. 

Although,” he wrote to Sir Ralph Sadler, describ- 
ing what he had done — ‘‘ althougli it was a traitor- 
ous kind of service that he was wading in to trap 
them that trusted in him, as. Judas did Clunst, yet, 
to prevent the ills whicli might come of their libei'ty, 
neither kindred nor affection should withhold him to 
allure them to come to submission. He hoped the 
Queen wmuld pardon their lives. Should it turn to 
the effusion of their blood, his conscience would be 
troubled all the days of his life.” At all events, he 
trusted that they would not be seized while under his 
own roof. There would be opportunities to take them 
upon the road ; he could ‘‘ turn the ball into the 
warden’s lap.” But his secret must be kept ; 
“sooner than his doing should be known, he would 
rather be torn every joint from other.” If the Earl 
and Norton changed theft minds, the Laird of Ferni- 
hurst was poor and covetous. He was jealous of 
Westmoreland, and he had those about him “ that 
might persuade him to do anything for profit.” “A 
thousand pounds wisely bestowed would effect more 
than ten thousand men.” ^ 

Lord Huiisdon, it seems, had no inclination for deal- 
ings of this kind. He never ceased to urge that the 
Queen should “ more regard her honour tlian her 
purse,” Sooner or later she would be obliged to send 
troops into Scotland, or “ receive the shame to have 
1 Constablo to Sadler, January 12; Sadler Papers^ Vol. II. 
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her rebels tept whatever she could ^ Sadler, 
however, sent Constable’s letter on to the Court ; 
Cecil showed it to the Queen ; and after receiving her 
instructions, replied tliat Constable was to be encour- 
aged to proceed. “ Her Majesty,” he said, “will 
have him secretly dealt withal to prosecute his enter- 
prise, to train the rebels to his house, or otherwise to 
some nlace in England, where they may be so appre- 
hended as he may escape the imputation of any crime. 
The rather for the covering of the enterprise, he 
(Constable) may also be apprehended, and be out- 
wardly charged with offences against her Majesty, and 
in so doing her Majesty commands me to assure you 
he shall be largely rewarded.” “ If this enterprise 
cannot take effect, then her Majesty would he should 
make offer of money to some in Scotland for appre- 
hending of them, and whatever you shall warrant him 
to Gfier, not being above lOOOZ., it shall be performed J 
her Majesty is veiy desirous to have these noysome 
vermin taken.” 2 

“ The less the sum be,” wrote Sadler, in sending 
the oi'der on to Constable, “ the better service shall 
you do, and the greater will he your own reward. 
Her Majesty doth take your services in good and 
thankful part ; her Highness’s pleasure is that you 
proceed in that you have begun.” ^ 

But Elizabetli was not permitted to soil her fame 
with successful ti’eacbery. Before Constable could re- 
turn to his villain work, a darker treason had struck a 
nobler victim ; and in the outburst of anarchy which 

1 HunsdoB to Cecil, January 22: JfjSS. 

2 Cecil to Sadler, January ik: Sadler Pa/>ers, VoL 11. 

s Sadler to Constable, January 23 ; Ibid. 
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followed in Scotland, she learnt the lesson which 
Hunsdon had laboured in vain to teach her. 

The Earl of Murray was as conscious as Cecil that 
the interests of Scotland and England could not be 
separated. It was as essential to the stability of the 
tlirone of Elizabeth that his own Eegency should be 
maintained, as it was to himself that the Catholic 
noblemen should fail in their intended revolution. 
With a fair understanding he was ready to brave un- 
popularity, and to assist her by repressing the sympa- 
thizers with the Earls, if she in turn would support 
him against the party of the Queen of Scots. It w^as 
impossible for him to continue to work upon the terms 
which Elizabeth had hitherto imposed — to do what 
she required as if he w^as her subject, yet to do it with- 
out recognition, without help, at the expense of him- 
self and his friends. At such a crisis as the present to 
fly in the face of the traditions of his country, was to 
expose himself to almost certain destruction by exas- 
perating the national jealousy of the most sensitive 
people in the world. 

Such relations between them could not last, and it 
was high time that Elizabeth should know it. To her 
last demand for the extradition of the refugees the 
Regent replied by sending his secretary, Elphinstone, 
to Cecil, ‘^with a private communication,’’ Many a 
bitter wrong had Murray to complain of, had he cared 
to dwell upon his personal grievances; but personal 
ill-treatment was never a matter on which he cared to 
dwell. After touching on the rebellion, he ran briefly 
over the events of the three past years ; the miirdei 
of Darnley, the marriage of Mary Stuart with Both- 
well, the sequestration of her person at Lochleveri, her 
escape, and the battle at Langside, The flight into 
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England had followed, and afterwards the practices of 
the Queen to sow sedition, to maintain Papists, to pre- 
tend title to the crown ^ to marry with the Duke of 
Norfolk, and to be restored to her own government; 
while Mur^ Iiimself liad been forced to desjjair of 
tlie favour of the Queen’s Maiesty, by means that 
the said Scottish Queen had such favourers in Eng- 
land, as well of Papists as others that favoured her 
marriage.” 

Under all disadvantages he had held his ground in 
the Eegency for two years; but he had come to the 
end of his resources. The Queen's ])artisans were la- 
bouring incessantly to undermine and overthrow him. 

Those who had been concerned in the murder ” were 
afraid of being punished by him ; “ the Hamiltons and 
the Earls of Huntly and Argyle being of alliance in 
blood, would ever be adverse to the King ; ” and he 
w^as left almost alone to sustain the malice and danger 
of all those parties. The noblemen who had stood by 
him at the beginning “ were wearied with continual 
charge of assemblies.” They served at their own 
cost at Langside, afterwards in a journey into Galloway, 
next ill the Parliament in August, 1568 ; after that, in 
the journey into England, then in the journey to Glas- 
gow to meet the Duke and Lord Herries, then in the 
months of March and April on the Borders. Again, 
there had been the long and costly journey into the 
North against the Earl of Huntly and bis partakers ; ” 
‘‘then the convention at Perth, and then service again 
upon the Borders.” All this he and his friends had 
done without assistance, from their own means. For 
the future, if Elizabeth meant “ to take profit by Scot- 
land,” she must be prepared to take a share in the ex- 
penses. 2000Z. a year, with a supply of powder and 
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arms, would be sufficient ; but that sum at least lie 
was entitled and obliged to ask, and to demand furtlier, 
that she would openly recognise the King’s govern- 
ment, and declare to the world that she intended to 
maintain it. These two requests conceded, he would 
undertake to govern Scotland in the manner most con- 
ducive to Elizabeth’s interest ; otherwise, he must 
forbear to venture his life as he had done.” If he was 
less careful to please England he could make liis posi- 
tion easier at liome ; although it was true that dangers 
would then ensue to both the realms, by the increase 
of the Popish factions. He desired Elizabeth to be 
reminded that she had the head of all the troubles at 
her commandment. The rebellion was not ended, it 
had more dangerous branches, and if it was not now 
remedied the fault would lie with her Majesty,” ^ 

There was not a word in all this wind) was not most 
reasonable and true, but Elphinstone came to the Court 
at an inconvenient time. Impatient, unjust, and head- 
strong, Elizabeth said, that for the money and the 
other matters of which Murray had written, slie would 
think over the subject, and send some one to commu- 
nicate witli him about it. Meantime, she must have 
“her rebels.” Sadler, Sussex, Hunsdon, had told her 
with one voice that it could not be — it would cost 
Murray his life to try it; but she did not care or did 
not choose to believe them. The rebels, she said, 
“ besides high treason against herself and her crown,” 
“ had purposed the alteration of the common religion 
established in both the realms ; ” they must he given 
up to her at once,^ 

1 to Cecil, January 14: MSS. Scotland. Notes of the maU^ir of 

Mr. Elphinstone’s instructions: Ibid. 

: ® Elizabeth to Murray, January 28. 
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The ink was scarcely dry upon her letter before she 
learned that the fears of those who understood Scotland 
better than herself had been too fatally justified. 

Although to the Catholics, to the friends of Mary 
Stuart, to the friends generally of anarchy and the 
right of every man to do as lie pleased — a large class 
at this time in Scotland — the administration of Murray 
was in every way detestable, yet the disinterested in- 
tegrity of his character, the activity and equity of his 
government, had commanded respect even from those 
who most disliked him. They might oppose his policy 
and hate his principles, but personal ill-will, as he had 
never deserved it from any one, had never hitherto 
been felt towards him, except by his sister. The arrest 
of Northumberland, and the supposed intention of sur- 
rendering him to Elizabeth, liad called out a spirit 
against him which had not before existed, and an oppor- 
tunity was created for his destruction which had been 
long and anxiously watched for. 

The plot for the mnrder was originally formed in 
Mary Stuart’s household, if she herself was not the 
prime mover in it.^ The person selected for the deed 
was James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, nephew of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s and of the Duke of Cha- 
telheraiilt. The conduct of the Hamiltons for the ten 
past years had been uniformly base. They had fa- 
voured the Reformation while there was a hope of 
marrying the heir of their house to Elizabeth. When 
this hope failed, they tried to secure Mary Stuart for 
him; and when she declined the hon on r, thought of 
carrying her off by force. The Archbishop had been 

1 “Dice el dicho Embajador de Escocia que era ya osa concertada entr« 
■^articulares criados de la lieyna.” — Don Francis de Aiava to Philip: Tou- 
lot, Vol.y. 
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a party to the murder of Darnley. He had divorced 
Bothwell and helped the Queen to marry him, in the 
hope that she would ruin herself. When she was at 
Lochleven the house of Hamilton would have voted fot 
her death if their title to the crown had been recognised. 
Had they won at Langaide she was to have repaid 
their service by marrying the Abbot of Arbroath, 

A steady indifference to every interest but their 
own, a disregard of every chligation of justice or hon- 
our, if they could secure the Crown of Scotland to 
their lineage, had given a consistency to the conduct 
of the Hamiltons beyond what was to be found in any 
other Scottish family. No scruples of religion had 
disturbed them, no loyalty to their sovereign, no care 
or thought for the public interests of their country. 
Through good and evil, through truth and lies, through 
intrigues and bloodshed, they worked their way towards 
the one object of a base ambition. 

Murray was the great obstacle. With Murray put 
out of the way the little James would not be long a 
difEculty. For the present and for their immediate 
convenience they were making use of Mary Stuart’s 
name, as she for her own purposes was making use of 
theirs. The alliance would last as long as was con- 
venient, and at this point they were united in a com- 
mon desire for the Regent’s death, 

Bothwellhaugh had been taken at Langside. His 
life was forfeited, and he had been pardoned by Mur- 
ray, against tlie advice of those who knew liis nature 
and the effect winch generosity w^ould produce upon 
him. His lands had been escheated and taken posses- 
sion of, his family were removed from his house, and 
picturesque visions of a desolate wife driven out into 
the woods to wander shelterless, have served in the 
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eyes of Mary Stuart’s admirers to justify tlie ^^engeance 
of a half-maddened husband. But the story rests on 
legend. Such indeed had been the actual fate of Lady 
Murray when Mary Stuart was in the flush of her 
successes after her marriage with Darnley ; but the 
Castle of Hamilton was large enough to receive the 
household of so near a kinsman of its chiefs, and Both- 
wellhaugli was the willing instrument of a crime which 
had been concerted between Mary Stuart’s followers 
and the sons of the Duke of Chatelherault. Assassi- 
nation was an accomplishment in his flunily. John 
Hamilton, a notorious desperado, who was his brother 
or near relative, had been employed in France to mur- 
der Col igny, and, singularly enough, at that very mo- 
ment Philip II., who valued such services, had his eye 
upon him as a person who might be sent to look 
after — so Philip pleasantly put it — the Prince of 
Gran>e.^ The cavalier would have taken with the 

. ' 'cr» 

utmost kindliness to the occupation, but his reputation 
for such atrocities was so notorious that Philip was 
advised to choose some one against wliom the Prince 
would be less likely to be upon his guard.^ 

Edinbm'gh not offering convenient opportunities, an 

1 “ Caias me ha dicho de parte de Y. Mag<i que mire si seria ^ proposito 
este Cabellero Escoces para enviarle d huscar al Principe de Orange. El 
dicho Cabellero es tenido por animoso inucho, yha lo niostrado en dos 
cosas particulares que se le ban eneommendado, qiie sieiido rauy difficiil- 
toaas las ha hecho muy redondes; y creo que con solo poneiie yo en que 
fuese a busearle, sin que enteudiese que es volimtad de V. Mag^^, lo hara y 
se arrqiaria a cual quien peligro. Pero parece rjiie im hombre tan notudo y 
conocido por los cas(/s que lo ban sucedMo, y que tanibien es notorio en 
Fraiicia y en otras partes que le convidaban a matar al Almirante, podria 
con mus difficuttad que otroir al efecto arriba dicho sin ser descabierto.” — 
Parecer de Dun Francis de Alava. Februarj^ 1570: O/S. Slmmcas. 

2 gint?uiarly also, after his present work was accomplished, the choice for 
this purpose fell actually on the murderer of Mun'ay. It was no fault of 
Bothwelihaugh that he was not either the executioner or contriver cf hotb 
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intimation was bronglit to Murray that if he would go 
to Dumharton Lord Fleming was ready to surrender 
the Castle. He went as far as Glasgow but only to^ 
find that he had been misled, and he returned after a 
few days to Stirling. Both wellhaugli had been on the 
watch for hinl at more than one spot upon the road, 
but be had been unable to make certain of his aim, and 
he did not mean to risk a failure. Girciimstances re-’ 
quiring the Regent’s presence again in Edinburgh, he 
left Stirling on the afternoon of the 22d of January, 

of the vilest assassinations which disgraced the sixteenth century in 
Europe. 

On the 23d of September, 1573, Bothwellhaugh wrote thus fromBrus- 
selstoAIava,: — 

My affairs, thank God, are in good case. I found the Duke of Alva at 
Amsterdam, where I spoke with Alboruoz: (the Duke’s secretary) on the 
thing you wot of. The King of Spain will, I hope, soon know iny desire 
to serve him. I am working on all sides to put matters in train, and I 
have fouitd a gentleman of my nation who has been a captain in Haarlem 
well iitted for such an enterprise. He is very brave, and I imve so worked 
upon him with promises and persuasions that he lias gone alter the Prince 
of Orange to finish the job., Trust me, if the thing is practicable he will do 
it.” — Teulet, Yol. Y. The gentleman, notwithstanding his fitness, failed. 
But Hamilton was not dislieartened axid made another trial. 

On the 16th of May, 1575, Aguilon, secretary of the Spanish Embassy at 
Paris, wrote to Oayas: — 

“James Hamilton tells me of a practice which he and another Scot have 
in hand against the Prince of Omiige. Ho meant to speak about it with 
Don Sancho d’ Avila, but I told him he had better address himself to the 
governor at once, that there might not be too many persons in the secret. 
I gave him a letter of introduction and all possible encouragement, point- 
ing out the service which he would do to God, his Majesty, and the Estate 
Of GhriMendom.” — Ibid. , 

Pinally it seems that these Hamiltons, John as well as James, were no 
better than hired bravos and were not particular whom they murdered, if 
they could gain anything by it. John Hamilton for several years managed 
the secret correspondence between Maiy Stuart and Alva. In the s[)ring 
of 1573, when ho saw that Mary Stuart was going to fail, he began to 
think of doing something to recover favour with the other side, and he 
sent w’ord from Brussels to the Earl of Morton, “ that he was at the Re- 
gent’s command to do what service he would, either there with the Duke 
of Alva, or with the Queen of Scots.” — Killegrew to Birnghlev, March 4, 
mZx Scotland. 
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and that night slept at Linlithgow. Tiie town then 
consisted of one long narrow street. Four doors be- 
yond the Regent’s lodgings was a house belonging to 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s wdiich was occupied by 
one of his dependan ts. From the first landing place a 
window opened upon the stx’eet, the staircase leading 
directly dow^n from it to the back garden, at the end 
of which was a lane. A wmoden balcony ran along 
outside the house on a level with the window. It was 
railed in front, and when clothes wrere hung upon the 
bars, they formed a convenient screen behind which a 
man could easily CGnceal himself. Here on the morn- 
ing of the 28d couched Hamilton of Bothwellhangh. 
The Abbot of Arbroath had lent him his own cai'biue ; 
the best horse in the stables of Hamilton Gastle was at 
the garden gate in the lane, a second was waiting a 
mile distant, and any one who rode down the street in 
the direction of Edinburgh would have to pass wdthin 
three yards of the assassin’s hiding-place^ The secret 
had not been kept with entire fidelity. Some one, it 
was not known who, came to Murray’s bedside before 
he rose, told him that Both wellhaugh was lying in wait 
for him, and named the house where he would be 
found.^ But Murray was the perpetual object of con- 
spiracies. He received similar warnings probably on 
half the days on which he went abroad. He had 
made up his mind to danger as part of his position, and 
he bad ceased to heed it. He had no leisure to think 
about himself, and whether he lived or died w^as not of 
vital moment to him. He paid just sufficient attention 
to the warning, to propose to leave the town by the op- 
posite gate; but when he came out and mounted his 

, I Hunsdon to Cecil, Jmiuaiy 20: MBS, Borden Compare Calderwood 
sad Buchanan. 
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horse, he found liis guard drawn up and the street not 
easily passable in that direction, and he thought too 
little aboutithe matter to disturb them. It was said 
that he would have started at a gallop. But the peo- 
ple were all out to look at him. To have ridden fast 
through the crowd would liave been dangerous, and so 
at a foot’s pace he passed in front of Bothwellhaugh. 
To miss him so was impossible. 

The shot was fired — he put his hand to his side 
and said that he was wounded ; but he was able to 
alight, and leaning on Lord Sempell he returned to the 
house which he had just left. He had been hit above 
the navel at the buttoning of the doublet.” The ball 
had passed through him and killed a hoi'se on the 
other side. In the confusion the murderer escaped. 
The clothes upon the rail concealed the smoke, and 
minutes passed before the window was discovered from 
which the shot had been fired. Parties of men werw 
on wait in the lane to defend him if he was in danger ; 
but their help was not required, and in a few hours he 
himself had brought the news of his success to Hamil- 
ton Castle, where he was received with an ecstasy of 
exultation.^ Thence a day or two after lie made his 
way to Prance, to be employed as the reader has seen, 
to receive the thanks of Mary Stuart, and to live upon 
the wages of this and other villanies.^ 

1 Information anent the BegeuCs murder, February, 1570 MBB. Scot- 
lam. 

2 Maty Stuart denied that she had directed the murder, but she was 
heartily delighted at it, and she gave Bothwellhaugh a pension. On the 
^Sth of August, 1571, she wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow — ^ 

“ Ce que Bothwellhaugh a faist a est(? sans mon commandment, de quoy 
je luy s^ay aussy bon gre et meilleur que si j’eusse este du Conseil. J’at* 
tend les memoires que me doivent estre envoyez de la recepte de mon 
douaire pour faire mon estat, oil je n’oublyeray la pension dudict Bothwelh 
haugh.’^ — Labanoff, Vol. lU. p. 341. 
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The Regent did not at first believe that he was seri^ 
onsly htirt, but on examinatioii of the wound, it was 
seen that he had but a few hours to live* His friends 
in their bitter grief reminded him of the advice which 
he had neglected after Langside* He said calmly that 

he could never repent of his clemency.” With the 
same modest quietness with which he had lived he 
made his few arrangements* He commended the King 
to Sempell and Mar, and without speaking a re- 
proachful word of any man,” died a little before mid- 
night*' 

Many a political atrocity has disgraced the history 
of the British nation. It is a question whether among 
them all there can be found any which was more use- 
less to its projectors or more mischievous in its un- 
mediate consequences* It i did not bring back Mary 
Stuart. It did not open a road to the throne to the 
Hamiltons, or turn back the tide of the Reformation. 
It flung only a deeper tint of ignominy on his sister 
and her friends, and it gave over Scotland to three 
years of misery. 

; With a perversity scarcely less than the folly which 
destroyed his life, his memoiy has been sacrificed to 
sentimentalism ; and those who can see only in the 
Protestant religion an uprising of Antichrist, and in 
the Queen of Scots the beautiful victim of sectarian 
iniquity, have exhausted upon Murray the resources 
of eloquent vituperation, and have described him as a 
perfidious brother building up his own fortunes on the 
wrongs of his injured sovereign. In the eyes of tlieo- 
logians, or in the eyes of historians who take their in- 
spiration from theological systems, the saint changes 
into the devil and the devil into the saint, as the point 
of view is shifted from one creed to another* But 
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facts prevail at last, however passionate the predilec- 
tion ; and when the verdict of plain human sense can 
get itself pronounced, the ‘-good Regent” will take 
his place among the best and greatest men who have 
ever lived. 

Measured by years his career was wonderfully brief. 
He was twenty-five when the English were at Leith ; 
lie was thirty-five when he was killed. But in times 
of revolution men mature quickly. His lot had been 
cast in the midst of convulsions when, at any mo- 
ment, had he cared for personal advantages, a* safe 
and prosperous course lay open to him ; but so far as 
his conduct can. be traced, his interests were divided 
only between duty to his country, duty, as he under- 
stood it, to God, and affection for his unfortunate sis- 
ter. Prance tried in vain to bribe him, for he knew 
that the true good of Scotland lay in alliance and 
eventual union with its ancient enemy ; and he pre- 
ferred to be used, trifled with, or trampled on by 
Elizabeth to being the trusted and valued friend of 
Catherine de Medici. In all Europe there was not a 
man more profoundly true to the principles of the 
Reformation, or more consistently — in the best sense 
pt the word — a servant of God. His house was com- 
pared to a holy temple,” where no foul word was 
ever spoken. A chapter of the Bible "was read every 
day after dinner and supper in his family. One or 
more ministers of the Kirk were usually among his 
guests, and the conversation chiefly turned on some 
serious subject. Yet no one was more free from sour 
austerity. He quarrelled once with Knox, so tliat 
they spoke not together for eighteen months,” because 
^iis nature shrunk from extremity of intolerance, be- 
cause he insisted that while his sister remained a Cath- 
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olio slie should not be interdicted from the mass. The 
hard convictions of the old IMoimier were justified by 
the result. The mass in those days meant intrigue^ 
conspii’acy, rebellion, murder, if nothing else would 
serve ; and better it would have been for Mary Stuart, 
better for Scotland, better for the broad welfare of 
Europe, if it had been held at arms’ length while the 
battle lasted, by every country from which it had once 
been expelled. But the errors of MuiTay — if it may 
be so said of any errors — deserved rather to be ad- 
mired, than condemned. In the later differences 
which ai^ose between him and the Queen, he kept at 
her side so long as he could hold her back from wrong. 
He resisted her by force, when in marrying Darnley 
she seemed plunging into an element in which she or 
the Reformation would be "wrecked ; and when be 
failed and in failing was disowned with insults by 
Elizabeth, he alone of all his party never swerved 
through personal resentment from the even tenor of 
his course. 

Afterwards, when his sister turned aside from the 
pursuit of thrones to lust and crime, Murray took no 
part in the wild revenge which followed. He with- 
drew from a scene where no honourable man could 
x'emain with life, and returned only to save her from 
judicial retribution. Only at last when she forced 
upon him the alternative of treating her as a public 
enemy or of abandoning Scotland to anarchy and ruin, 
he took his final post at the head '*of all that was good 
and noble among his countrymen, and there met the 
fate which from that moment was marked out for him. 

As a ruler he was severe but inflexibly just. The 
corruption which had begun at the throne had satu- 
rated the courts of law. In the short leisure which he 
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could snatch from his own labours he sat on trials %yitt 
the judges ; and his presence struck such reverence 
into them that the poor were not oppressed by false 
accusations, nor tired otit by long attendance, nor their 
causes put off to gratify the rich.” He had Ins father’s 
virtues without his father’s infirmities ; and so with 
such poor resources as he could command at home, 
with hollow support from England, and concentrating 
upon his own person the malignity of political hatred 
and spurious sentiment, he held on upon his road till 
the end came and he was taken away* 

Scotland was struck to the heart by his death. The 
pathetic intensity of popular feeling found expression 
in a ballad which was published at Edinburgh imme- 
diately after Murray’s death. It was written probably 
by Robert Lord Sempell, on whose arm he leant after 
he was wounded.^ 

1 The Exhortatiouu to all pleasaiid thmgis quhairin man can half delyte to 
■withdraw thair plesur from mankynde, and to deploir the cruell M'lr* 
thor of umquhile my Lord Regentia Grace. 

Ye Mountain es m lime, ye valayis wepe, 

Ye clouds and Firmament^ 

Ye fluids dry up, ye seyis so depe 
Deploir our lait Regent. 

Ye greinis grow gray, ye gowanis dune, 

Ye hard rocks ryve for sorrow; 

Ye mariguildis forbid the sune 
To oppin yow euerie morrow. 

Thow Lauand lurk, thow Time be tint, 

Thow Margelene swaif, 

Thow Camomyide, ye balme and mint 
Yonrfragi'ant odouris laif. 

Ye Baselik and Jonet flouris, 

Ye Gerofleis so sweet: 

And Yiolatis hap you with schouris 
Of hailstaines, anaw, and sleit 

Thow grene Roismary hyde thy held, 

Schaw not thy fair blew blumis: 
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The strife of faction was hushed in the great grief 
which fell on all in wliom generous feeling was not ut- 
terly extinguished. Those who had been loudest m 


In sign e of dale lat na grene blaid 
On Lowraine gi’ow or brwmis. 

Ye fruitftitl treis produce inifnvte: 

And ye fair Roh treis ■vvidder: 

In earth ye sweit flouris take na riite, 
But wallow altogiJder. 


Cum Hettilis, thornie breiris and rew^ 

With all foul] filthie weid, 

Kow plant row qiihair thir sweit flouns grew 
And place vow in their steiiL 
Ye pleasant byrdis lat be your sang, 

Your mirth in murning turne, 

And rak the Turtill yaw aniang 
Xo leirne yow how to nuirne. 


Thow Uvifeum hark and gay Goldspink., 
Thow mirthfull Xyehdngaill, 

Lat be your heiiinly notes and think 
His deitli for to bewaill. 

Y’e pleasaiid Paun and Papingaw, 

Oast off ymir bly Hilly ke cullour, 

And tak the feddrnm. of the Craw 
In sigiie of wo and dolour. 

Hew burtie thyself, 0 Phennixfair, 
Hot to reuive againe, 

That we may him to thee compair, 
Quhais lyke dois not remaine. 

Thow Pelican, prepare thy beik 
And grinde it scharpe and lung, 

To peirs our breistis that we may seik 
Hovr to reuenge this wrang. 


All birdis and beistis, all hillis and holtis 
All greinisand plesand treis. 

All Lambis and Kiddis, all Cahiis and Colt® 
Absent row from men’s eyis. 

Y'e and lio wlets, ran ins and nikisj 
Crawis and Corheis blak, 

Tbair gutts mot be among your duisiji 
That did this bludy fact 
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tlieir OBtcnes against him were shamed by his loss into 
forgetfulness of their petty grievances, and desired 
cnly to revenge a crime which had a second time 
brought dishonour upon their country* A. party of 
Hamiltons appeared in Edinburgh the day after the 
murder, expecting to be received with enthusiasm and 
to have the castle gates thrown open to them ; they 
found Grange and Maitland, and Lord Hume, in 
Council with Morton, and themselves the object of 
universal indignation and rage. Bothwellhaugh had 
been nothing but the tool of his race. In such a case 
it was said neither order of law” nor form was ne- 
cessary ; war should be declared against the whole 
house of Hamilton, and they should be extirpated root 

Ye iristruraents of euerie sort, 

That gaif to mankynde plesure, 

Now turne your melodie and sport 
In murning and displesure. 

^ Ye Sone and Mone, and Planetis sevin, 

Ye glystriiig starris bi'icht, 

All ye eelestiale lioste of hetiin 
Absconce yow from mens sicht. 

Ye Yeiris and monethis, dayis and honria, 

Yonr naturall com’se witLlraw, 

In Somer time be winter schouris^ 

Sleit, hailstaines, frost and snaw. 

For why, sum men dois trauell now 
To turne all upsyde do wile, 

And als to seik the maner how 
To reif the King his ciwne. 

We had ane Prince of gude renoun, 

That Justice did desyre, 

Aganis quhome the Hammiltoiin 
Did traterously conspyre. 

Quha schot him of the Bisclioppia stsif 
la Lythgow thair Loudoun, 

To bruifc this byworde euer mair 
Fy, Tin,tour Hammiltoim. 
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and branch.” ^ The murder was so odious,” wrote 
Lord Hunsdon, “ and the death so lamented with 
every honest man, as, where there were great factions 
grown and many private quarrels among them, they, 
were all presently reconciled, and had avowed the re- 
venge.” “ Grange would spend life and goods in the 
quarrel.” Elizabeth “ might frame the Lords as she 
would, and have of them what she listed, so they 
might know her fuiI resolution what they might trust 
to,” so she would rid them finely of the fear with 
which they were all possessed, that sooner or later, for 
her own convenience, she w^ould reinstate the deposed 
Queen.2 Even Maitland himself, far gone as he w^as 
in intrigue and conspiracy, reopened his disused cor- 
respondence with Cecil He too, like the rest, had 
been so persuaded that Mary Stuart would come back 
upon them, that she would triumpli at last through 
Elizabeth’s \veakness, that he had cast his fortunes 
upon her side. Even now at this supreme hour he 
was ready to return to his old policy, and carry half 
Scotland with him, if Elizabetlr would understand her 
own mind and adhere to any definite resolution.^ 

On Elizabeth herself the blow told with terrible 
powder. Whether or no she felt remorse for her own 
behaviour to Murray, his murder brought home those 
^ realities of assassination which had long floated before 
her as a dream. Never again, she well knew it, wmuld 
she find another Scot so true to England; never 
another whose disinterestedness she could try to foe 

1 ISTotes of proceedings on the death of the Eegent, Pebruary, 1570: 
MBS. Bvotland, 

3 Hunsdon to Elizabeth, January SO : MSS, Borde7\ “ Assure yourself,” 
he added, “ if you do not take heed of that Scottish Queen she will put 
you in peril, and that ere it be long, for there are many practices abroad.’ 

3 Maitland to Cecil, January 26: Burghley jPfitpers, Yol. I. 
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uttermost, who would work for her without help or 
reward or acknowledgment, and whose constancy she 
could never exliaust, His death,” she passionately 
exclaimed, ‘‘ was the bemnnin^ of her own ruin.” ^ 
She had lost her truest friend.” There -was none 
like him in the world” — none,” she admitted it 
now^ — so useful to herself” ^ 

The French Ambassador feared that in her first 
alarm she would make short work with the Queen of 
Scots. That Mary Stuart and the Bishop of Ross had 
been privy to the Earls’ rebellion, had become every 
day more clear to her. That the Regent’s murder 
came from the same liand, she had too keenly conject- 
ured ; and although she declared that if the Queen 
of Scots tried to murder her as well as her brother, 
her life should be in no danger,^ yet Elizabeth’s fine 
speeches were not always to be depended uj)on, and 
the rebellion, quickened by Murray’s death, was show- 
ing signs of fresh vitality. The Earl of Westmoreland, 
who, unless Constable was deceived, had been looking 
for means of obtaining his pardon, made a destructive 
foray into Northumberland with Sir Walter Scott 
of Buccleucli, and ventured down even within sight 
of Newcastle; and worse than this followed, which 
might have almost roused Elizabeth at last out of her 
incurable infirmity of purpose. She could decide 

1 Ha U aentido esta Reyna mucho, y h\z6 ayer grandes exclamacionea, 
diciendo que esto seria el prineipio de su riuna." — Don Guerau to PhUip, 
January 30. 

^ II i^eat paa a croire combien ladicte Dame a vifvement senty la mort 
Jkidict de Moray ; pour laqiiolle s’estant eiifermee dans sa chambre elle a 
esciy^ avecquea larmes qu’ello avoit perdu le nieilleur et le plus utille amy 
qu’elle eut au inonde pour I’ayder a so maintenir et conserver en repos.” — 
La Mothe Fenelan au Roy, February 17; Dtlptidns^ Vol. IL 
? Que quand ladicte Reyne d’Eseoee auroit bieu machine cl e la faire 
tuer d’ung coup de haquebutte, elle pourtant ne conseiitiroit jamais qu’on 
toucbat ny ^ sa vie ny a sa personae.” — Ibid. 
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when she would have clone better Co- nesitate, when it 
was a question of the execution of a few hundred poor 
men. Where her crown might be forfeited by uncer- 
tainty, she was paralysed by incapacity of resolution. 
It might have been tliought that towards Scotland, 
with such a chance reor ^ned to her, she would have 
acted energetically at last, When she recovered from 
her alarm sufficiently to move, it was to take a step 
which showed the Scots that they had no more to hope 
from her than before. 

Thomas Eandolph, who had so long and feithftilly 
served her at Edinburgh, was recalled from his retire- 
ment and sent back to his old place. His instructions 
were to renew old friendships, and to use the present 
humour of the people to knit togetlier again the Eng- 
lish party: but the Lords were to be used collectively 
as tlie Regent had been used before ; they were to 
give all and receive notliing. Randolph was told to 
urge them in the old tone, to maintain religion,’’ ^Vto 
keep the Prince safe in Scotland, and admit no Prencli 
troops among them ; ” if, however, they pressed to 
know in return /what Elizabetli would do for them, he 
was forbidden to commit her to anything. He was to 
give such a general answer as neither they should bo 
discouraged with doubt of her favour, nor boldened to 
unreasonable and overhard demands.” ^ Had no prin- 
ciples been at w'ork among the Scots which in some 
degree had neutralized Elizabeth’s behaviour to them, 
she would liave worn ont their patience, and she would 
not have had a friend left to herself or England north 
of Tweed. The actual effect was more than' suffi- 
ciently disastrous, and meanwhile she had to encounv 
ter the last phase of her own Hortliern Insurrection. 

i Elizabeth to Sir E. Sadler, January 39; 
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The name of Leonard Dacres had appeared more 
than once in the examinations of the prison- 
ers, The fugitives, ill resentment at his 
apathj, had spoken freely of his previous connexion 
with them, and their words had bean carried to Ber- 
wick to Hunsdon, Old Norton said that if the Queen 
knew the part which he had played, vslie would hang 
him sooner than any one ; a letter had been found upon 
a servant of the Bishop of Ross, in which he w^as com- 
promised; and Elizabeth, indignant at having been 
deceived, by his smooth speeches, ordered Sussex to 
take him and send him back to London. It was easier 
to command than to execute. Lord Dacres, as in the 
North he was universally called, by lighting a couple of 
beacon fires could collect four thousand men about him 
in a few hours, hai'dy yeomen and their servants, sea- 
soned in the furnace of the Border wars, whose fealty 
was to the Lord of Naworth, and who w^ere loyal to the 
Queen only when the Dacres was loyal himself. Na- 
worth' Castle contained some hundreds of armed re- 
tainers. The Border ivas hut ten miles distant, and 
two hours’ gallop would bring down a flight of moss- 
troopers from Liddisdale. He had cannon and pow- 
der ; he was rich and had been long prepared ; and 
situated as he was, he could fight if it served his pur- 
pose or fly to Scotland if flight was convenient. To 
arrest him required a small army, and, infuriated as 
the people were by the executions, it was a difficult 
and half desperate enterprise. 

Sussex on receiving the Queen’s order replied, that 
as she" had been pleased to order her troops to be dis- 
banded, he had no force at his disposition and could 
not at once obey her. Elizabeth, who did -not choose 
to be contradicted and was brave when bravery was 
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out of place, wrote again that she would take no ex- 
cuses. The will, she implied, was more wanting than 
the power, and she bade Sussex set about tlie business 
without another word. 

“ All actions,’’ he said to Cecil in answer, ‘‘ w^ere so 
hardly interpreted, that ev’ery man was afraid to do or 
advise further than was plainly directed.” He did not 
mean to disobey the Queen, he was only unwilling to 
attempt what without help he could not possibly ac- 
complish, Hunsdon, who was called on to cooperate, 
said plainly that before fresh w^ork was required of the 
few men that were left to him, the Queen had better 
send some money to pay up the arrears of their 
wages; and both Hunsdon and Sadler, who was still 
with him at Berwick, believed that there were scoun- 
drels about Elizabeth wd\o were purposely misleading 
her with advice which they hoped might he fatal to 
her.^ Her orders being peremptory, they consulted 

1 , — ^ to Cecil, jPebruary 6, from Berwick. The writer, whoever he 
might be, was living with Hunsdon and Sadler, and -was on terms of in- 
timacy with Cecil. Another passage in his letter gives a vivid picture of 
the feelings with which the crisis was regarded by those who wished Eliza’- 
beth well. “ I know they shoot chiefiy at the life of the Queen’s Majesty, 
at her crown, the subversion of the Estate, and the destruction of us all 
that truly obey and obediently embrace Christ’s sincere religion and her 
Highness’s most godly laws. I fear her Highness goeth daily in great 
danger. Oh Lord, preserve her from privy conspiracy, poison, shot, and 
all Papistical treacheries. I know you are maligned, envied, and disdained 
at of the Papists’ and rebels’ taction more than any of the Ifrivy Council, 
and surely they have sought all means to supplant you, and still will so ^ 
practise; for of all men they take you for their deadliest enemy and great- 
est hinderer. Oh good Mr. Secretary, have an ej^e to yourself. Beware 
whom you trust. You know the world. All are not fahhfni friends that 
shew fairest faces. Help to overthrow the wicked conspiracy. If the heads 
may still remain, shortly shall the whole realm repent. Mysterium impie- 
tatis. The Papists practise day and night, 

** Judas non dornufe, Smon iucemiia miacet. 

“ Kemember the counsel of Sextus Tarquinius. So long as they remain 
i&a they do, look for no quietness. And if they get liberty, look not long to 
lire. Well warned well armed.” 
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Lord Scrupe at Carlisle. Lord Scrope, with a faint 
hope that Dacres might save them trouble by submis- 
sion, invited him to come to Carlisle Castle. lie an- 
swered from Naworth that he was ill and could not 
leave his bed, and Scrope at once agreed with the rest, 
that his arrest could not be ventured safely wit ho lit 
troops from the South, For himself, he said that if he 
raised tlie whole county of Cumberland, the people 
would not serve against the Dacres, and if it came to 
blows they would take the Dacres’ side.^ 

Spies reported that Naworth was full of men and 
was provisioned for many weeks. There were cannon 
on the Gorner turrets. The castle was protected on 
one side by a moat, on the other by a deep ravine that 
sunk precipitously fi’om the foot of the walls. The 
country was uttei’ly bare, and there was no shelter 
anywhere to cover an approach. The armoury at 
Carlisle was practically empty ; there were a few old 
honey-combed guns there, but without carriages and 
unfit for service. There were no troops left between 
Berwick and Carlisle beyond the ordinary Border 
guard, and Westmoreland and Buccleuch were for- 
ever in the field, driving “ great booties of cattle and 
sheep,” and threatening to burn Newcastle, Bishop 
PiUdngton came panting into Berwick, with the news 
that Durham was again fermenting. The rebels had 
sworn to hang the prebendaries,” whereof they 
were so afeared that they were ready to fly out of the 
country.”^ The communication along the Marches 
was unsafe. Buccleuch, Herries, Maxwell, Lochin- 
var, and many other Scots, sent word to Dacres to 

1 Scrox>e to Cecil, January 31? Scrope to Hunsdon, Februaiy 3: M8S- - 

® Hunsdon to Cecil, February 7 : M8* Ibid. 
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hold his ground and thej and their men would join 
him at an hour’s notice at Ifa worth ; ^ and so far 
from being able to take him, the English commanders 
were in daily fear of finding themselves overwhelmed 
at their posts. It was more dangerous to sit still than 
to move. On the 19th of February a warning reached 
Lord Hmisdon, at Berwick, that within two days at 
most, Buccleuch and Westmoreland would join Dacres 
with 5000 men, and they would then be past dealing 
with.” He determined to try the chance of a sudden 
stroke, and, if he failed, to cut his way to Carlisle and 
ioin Scrope. With a great effort he collected 1500 
men — the Berwick harquebuvssmen among them, on 
whose fidelity he could rely. Not a moment was to 
be lost, and two liours after dark the little force set out 
from Hexham. The beacons were blazing on hill and 
church tower, and every hill-side “ was full of men, 
liorse and foot, crying and shouting as if they had been 
mad.” As they approached Naworth, scouts brought 
Hiinsdon word that Dacres was waiting for them with 
twice his own strength ; if he took any overthrow,” 
he knew that the whole North would again be imme- 
diately in arms, and‘ his own troops would be destroyed 
to a man. As« surprise was impossible, he thought it 
better to avoid a battle. The road passed near the 
castle, but the country was open ; and striking off to 
the left, he passed it shortly after daybreak at two 
miles’ distance. The Gelt river was in front of him, 
running along a deep gorge between precipitous sand- 
stone cliffs. To attempt to cross, except at the bridge, 
would be extremely dangerous, and he was obliged to 
follow the brink of the ravine to recover the road 
again. Dacres had followed him at a distance, fore- 

1 Scrope to Hunsdon, February 18 r if 
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seeing his difficulty. There was a ridge of broken 
ground to be passed, from which the cliff fell sheer to 
the river, and where defeat would be destruction. At 
that spot, as his men were struggling along draggled 
and w^eary with their night’s march, the Borderers 
came down on them ; an d even Hunsdon hi mself 
could not withhold his admiration at the brilliance of 
their onset. They gave the proudest charge,” he 
said, ‘‘ that ever I saw.” Retreat being impossible, 
the Berwick men stood to their arms; they were 
trained marksmen, as the time then was, and, at close 
quarters, their harquebitsses gave them a terrible ad- 
vantage. The Borderers staggered under the fire, 
and, before they could recover themselves, HuUsdon 
fell on them with a squadron of horse, cut up some 
hundreds of them, and drove them back in confusion. 
Having so largely the advantage in numbers, they 
might still have thrown themselves across the bridge 
and held the passage of the river ; but Dacres of the 
Crooked Back, so bold in conspiracies, was faint-hearted 
in the field. When Hunsdon charged, he fled like 
a tall gentleman, and never looked behind him till he 
was in Liddisdale.” A trooper seized him by the arm 
and had almost secured him, but a party of Scots came 
to his rescue and snatched him from capture and the 
scaffold.^ Their leader gone, the Borderers scattered 
to their homes. Two hundred men who had been left 
in Naworth fled like the rest, and, by the afternoon, 
the castle and its guns were surrendered. The vic- 
tory was complete, but it was one of the many acci- 
dents to which Elizabeth was overmuch indebted. 
Had the battle been lost, as too easily it might have 
been lost, Lord Hunsdon tliought that England would 
1 Hunsdon to tlic Queen, Februao^ 20 ; MBB. Border, 
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have been lost with it ; and, like a man shuddering at 
the thought of a danger from which he has narrowly 
escaped, he tried again to force Elizabeth to look her 
situation in the face, to think less of money and more 
of the enormous interests which she was imperilling by 
her parsimony and vacillations.^ 

Elizabeth herself, when the peril was over, admitted 
that it had been greater than she had supposed. She 
promised, or Cecil promised for her, that as long as 
the Earls w^'ere in arms m Scotland a larger force 
should be maintained upon the Borders ; while she 
hei’self with her own nand thanked her cousin for his 
services, and repaid him, not entirely to his own satis*- 
factionV for he never received anything more substan*“ 
tial, with a letter whicli, if a sovereign’s pi’aise could 
have filled a lean purse, would have made Himsdon 
the richest of the Peers. 

‘‘I doubt not, my Harry,” she WTote, “wlietber 
that the victory was given me more joyed me, or that 
you "were by God appointed the instrument of my 
gloiy. And I assure you that for my country’s sake 
the first might suffice, but tor my heart’s contentation 
the second more pleased me. It likes me not a little 
that with a good testimony of your faith there is seen a 
stout courage of your mind that more trusted to the 
goodness of your quarrel than to the weakness of your 
numbers. But I can saj^ no more. ‘ BGatus est ille 
servus quern cum Dominus venerit inveniet faciendo 
(sic) sua mandata.’ And that you may not think you 
have done nothing for your profit, though you have 
done much for your honour, I intend to make this 
ourney somewhat to increase your livelihood, that you 

1 Hunsdon to Cecil, March 3 ; MSS* Border* 
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. may not say to yourself, ‘ Perditiim quod factum est 
ingrato.’ Your loving kinswoman, 

‘‘ ExaZABETH.^’ ^ 

It is pleasant to be able to say that the cruelties 
which had followed on the main rebellion were not re- 
peated. So many poor fellows had been killed in the 
fight that, at Hiinsdon’s suggestion, a general pardon 
followed to all who would submit, and in the trials of 
the prisoners wlio were not included in the amnestyg 
mercy also for the future prevailed. 

^ MB8* Border^ Molls EoKie, 
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